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WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

AT QIBRALTAB. 



My Story is not a common story (or I trust so), and yet the scene with 
which it opens is a conmion scene enough. Fancy the garden of a villa, 
sitaated midway on the steep sides of Gibraltar Kcx;k, with the rays of a 
Mediterranean sunset creeping over the sea, and lighting up each leaf and 
flower — each pane of glass and whitened wall, until both Nature and Art 
flushes red as a maiden's cheek beneath her lover's gaze ; and last (though 
first), those component parts of the world's curse ana blessing, love — a man 
and woman — and you have the place, time, and dramatis personcB of the 
first picture I want you to draw for yourself. 

The subject under discussion between them did not ap^ar to have been 
of a pleasant nature, if one might judge by the expression of their faces, 
for they both looked troubled. He was leaning agamst a portion of 'trellis- 
woik which surmounted part of the low wall, with his eyes fixed upon her 
ohanging features. She, sitting on the wall itself, hung over it almost too 
carelessfy, as sh^ looked across the quiet waters of the bay, and thought. 

With a small, slight figure, and a dark skin, the girl (she was only a girl) 
was more piquante than preUy. Indeed, with the exception of a ^ood com-* 
plexion, tm-ou^h which upon occasions the damask blood showed clearly, 
and a pair of liquid hazel eyes, she had little pretentions to beauty of any 
decided order. But she possessed a higher gift than beauty : she was fas- 
cinating — dangerously so. There was more danger for men in the society 
of this little brown girl, with her ready blood, her killing glances, when 
she turned eyes upon them that could flash like diamonds when she was an- 
gry, or grow misty with unshed tears when she was moved — her arch, un- 
studied manner, and her animated conversation — than in association with 
the biggest, fairest Juno in creation, who was incapable of feeling the same 
excitement, or saying the same things. As she sat now upon the low waU, 
her hazel eyes, black from their intensity of thought, gazing into space ; 
her wavy rust-coloured hair, appearing from its quantity almost too heavy 
for the small head it graced ; and her bust, which was large for the slight 
waist beneath it, clearly defined against the evening sky — it would have 
been a critical eye indeed, and a cold heart, that comd have found serious 
fault with the charms of Rachel Norreys. 

She was not a Venus in form, nor an an^el in disposition, but she was bet- 
ter than either. She was a warm, impulsive, energetic woman, as quick to 
resent an injury to others as she was to confess a fault of her own ; passion- 
ate in temper, yet open as the day ; passionate in feeling, but faithful unto 
death. She had not yet completed her one-and-twentieSi year; and yet to 
look at her, one would have fancied she was older than the man who was 
leaning against the trellis-work, and staring at her. His thirty years had 
passed in such a prosperous, pleasant, indolent way, that they had lefl; few 
traces upon his handsome features ; whilst the nervous cr^ateiix^ \^ifstft V&ibl 
' had lived twenty-four months in every tweVve etvex nsiQi^ ^<^\^aA. ww^ikssufeA^ 
to the meaning of tbat greskt word, Life. Bat^i^enonAi wi^^e^wMBiKA " 
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companion had decidcjdly the advantage over her. lie was really veiy 
good-looking, (juite an Apollo, so far as the hioxorable exigencies ot civili- 
zation and tiie UTcfQlable laws of his Bond Street tailor would j)erniit one 
to judge ; too much of an Apollo, indeed, to leave much room for an3^thing 
but good-temper, -and the strong sense of honor whieh, thank God, no 
true-bred English gentleman has ever 3'et been found too stupid to ])ossess, be- 
neath that low forehead, whieh was so very much on aline with the straight 
Grecian Aose. Added to whieh, he had almond-shaped, sleepy l)lue eyes, 
and long fair moustaches and whiskers, and was, in fact, C.'aptain Cecil 
Crayen, of Her Majesty's 3rd Regiment of Royal Bays. 

He was the only son of his moUier, and she was a\vi<low — a fact which 
was, perhaps, in itself a suflicient excuse for many of the faults and follies 
of his useless life. For these widowed mothers with only sons have a vast 
deal to answer for in this world ; and Cecil Craven's mother had proved no 
exception to the general rule. Left very rich by her late husband, her givat 
desire had been mat her son should not follow any profession, but live at 
home with her, looking after and enjoying what was his own and hers. And 
had it not been that beneath tliose handsome, elieminate features there lay 
hidden a tolerable amount of determination (generally shown by persist- 
ently going the wrong way), Cecil Craven hacT never entered the Bays — 
above all, followed the fortunes of his regiment upon foreign service. " But 
his ideas of pleasure diflfered from those of his mother. Gibraltar suited 
his fancy, and therefore Gibraltar had had the honour of his pn»s(^nce for 
the last Wee years. He had been known for a longer time than that to tlio 
girl by his side, altliough she had not met him as a man until she also came 
to Gij^raltar. But her father had been, and was still, an intimate fritmd of 
his mjtlier's, and many of her school holidays had been spent at Craven 
Court, where she had always commanded a great amount of attention. At 
the time this story opens, the 3rd Royal Bays had already received orders 
to return to England, and was daily expecting the arrival of the trans])ort 
containuj^ the regiment destined to relieve it. 

The girl was the first to break the silence, so suddenly and impetuously 
that she almost made her companion stiirt 

** I cannot believe it. Captain Craven," were the passionate words; **I 
vnU not believe it; oh, say it is not true — that it cannot be .true ! " 

** I wish I could, for your sake and my own," he rejoined, as her eyes 
went upwaiHl to meet his, almost imploringly ; ** but I am afraid it is only 
too true. I have been speaking on the subject a<jain with him this morn- 
ing, and his asscrtitflte are too strong for disbcliet. But don't lot it trouble 
Sou so, Rachel,"-he continued, with an attempt at consolation as lie saw tlie 
ght die out of the dark, humid ej^es, and the heavy eyelashes drooj) again 
despondingly. The apparent supineness of his words kindled all the lire 
in her nature. 

"Don't let it trouble me!" she exclaimed, loudly ; ** how can I help its 
troubling me ? It has haunted me every moment since I heard it, it will 
haunt me till the last hour of my life. Oh ! may God's curse ! " — ;— and then 
she stopped short, blushing deeply, and lowered her tone ; ** I didn't inean 
that. Captain Craven; I torgot — i)lease forgive me; but I am inlinitely 
miserable ! " 

Cecil Craven's sleepy blue eyes had opened as wide as nature would per- 
mit them to do, as he heard her last exclamation, and they had scarcely re- 
sumed their normal condition when he said, in answer, 

** Do you know, I am almost afraid of you, Rachel ! " 

•*Why^" "h" rjrl'^d. quickly. 

"Bec". :;, vj tr. .sf basty; so — what d'ye call it; you'll be letting it all 
OTii ' i 'ia Ik I ■; . \ lU know what vou are about." 






visibly as she answered him, but he was not a man tc 
** I swore, did 1 not.^ " she said ; and to him, " wli^ 



i- . ' he went on to say, without appearing to notice* the 

interruption, ** so* much as for , there are others mvolved in it, and ins 

quarter it would hurt one very much, Rachel ; I have never receivec 

anjitdng but affection and consideration, yet, and you don't suppose j 

^oa'tfeelitP'' 
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His sentences were broken, as if he scarcely knew how to express him- 
self, and a glow very much like shame had overspread his honest face tiie 
while. 

"You need not be in the least afraid," the ffirl repeated, still looking 
away from him and over the sea; **a promise has always been a sacred 
thing with me. I cannot remember having broken one yet. This will bo 
doubly so — for many reasons. Death shall not wrest the trath from me — 
whatever I sufler," she said in a lower tone, and Hum assuming a more 
cheeiful one, added, *' and now let us change the subject, Captain Craven. 
We can find a pleasanter one if we tiy." 

But to tm-n a conversation quickly from an unpleasant to a pleasant sub- 
ject is by no means an easy task, particularly if tlie former is one wliich 
materiaily aflFects your happiness, and has engrossed your mind for days 
past. Rachel Norreys and Cecil Craven felt it to be so, and for many min- 
utes after her last words they presei-ved a total silence. The scene before 
them was a very lovely one. The garden in which tliey stood, and which 
lay at the back of the house, scarcely deserved the name, consisting of 
nothing more than a long belt of grass, with a few flowering shrubs to break 
its monotony ; but it overlooked the sea. Before them lay the deep-blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, like a broad sheet of glass, witli vessels of all 
sizes, shapes, and characters riding snuglv at anchor upon its bosom. On 
one side 1|^ the convict-hulks, black and surly-looking, whilst round and 
about theur dark bodies the light skiffs and pleasure-boats, with tlieir white 
sails and colored awnings, went darting to and fro, and still nearer inland 
might be seen the mail-packet from England, which had arrived tliat after- 
noon, and was employed in the unpleasant business of taking in coal, whilst 
her passengers were pleasure-seeking on shore. On the broad road which 
ran alongside of tiie water's edge, they might have been encountered in 
noisy, happy parties, hai-mlessly riotous in their excess of animal spirits, 
mixed up with groups of equestrians, ^nd carriages full of residents turn- 
ing out for their evening's amusement. And looking beyond all this — be- 
yond the carriages and horses, the pleasure-boats and convict-liulks — beyond 
the sea itself — the opposite shores of Africa were just visible in the clear- 
ness of the evening air — ^although the warmth was still the waimth of a 
summer's day. 

This time Cecil Craven was the first to speak — 

•* You know the steamer has an*ived ? " he said, interrogatively. 

All the color faded out of her face — 

•* Not the transport ! " she exclaimed. 

** No, no. The mail. IIow I frightened you, Rachel I but you know we 
may expect the other at any moment." 

** I am aware of it," she answered ; ** but I hope against Hope, and try 
to cheat myself into believing something may detain it." 

*♦ What if it should come ? Do you tiiink Dr. Browne is too ill to travel P " 

** I am afraid so," she said, sadly. ** He has certainly not gained strengh 
during the last week. Sometimes I fancy he will never be strong again." 

**Oh, nonsense ! That is only your fancy," said her companion, though 
he knew the girl was right; "but even supposing that he could not sail 
with the headquarters ^" 

Rachel inteirupted him, ** We should have to stay here," she said; and 

. then added, hurriedly, **I can't bear the thoughts of it. Captain Craven! 

The transport is not likely to arrive so soon, is it ? for I shall never see any 

of you again, if it does." 

i Her face was so distressed that he attempted to soo^e her, against his 

I conscience. 

.. "No, no, far likelier to be delayed than not. Sometimes they keep a 
' corps under orders for home for months. And what, if it dpes come ? Dr. 

* Browne would rejoin as soon. as he was able. We should all bo together 
again before long." 

J "But not me," said the girl, shaking her head, "not me. You forget, 

• Captain Craven." 

(" Is that likely to come to pass so soon, then, Rachel? " 
"Papa," she began, and then hesitated, but vreiA on ^So^OiX^ ^^T^n^a^ 
yntb » sligbt stamp of her foot to emphasize the ^ox^. ''^^^%i ^»^^ ^a« 
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He savB it cannot be long now ; he is always talking of it, he makes me 
wretched whenever he mentions the subject." 

** It is the strangest thing I ever heard of," remarked Captain Craven, re- 
flectively ; ** can't you remember him at all ? " 

"Remember him!" she repeated, impatiently, ** of course I can. Can- 
not you remember things that took place when you were sixteen ? I re- 
member him only too well." 

** What is he like?" he asked, nothing daunted by her manner. 

•*Why doyou want to know?" she rejoined quickly, and then added, 
" when we were — when I knew him — he was tall — no, not very tall, about 
as tall as you are now, with dark eyes and hair ; brown eyes, at least I think 
so, or grey — but I almost forffet his face, it is so long ago. I know he was 
thin and tallish, and had no whiskers." 

*' You like men then with dark eyes and hair, and without any whiskers,^^ 
remarked Cecil Craven, with what was intended to be a careless air, as he 
fondly drew his own through and through his fingers. 

She jerked her shoulders impatiently, and something of a frown came 
over her face. 

** You know I do not," was all she said, in reply. 

" Have you no picture of him ? " 

"No." 

"Really?" 

** Why really ? " she said again, looking up. 

•* What ! no picture to look at ever}' spare moment, and talk to, and kiss, 
and put under your pillow every night. I thought that was what all ladies 
did when they were in love." 

" I don't know anything about it," she answered, bitin<^ her lips. 

" Are you not longing for the time to arrive when he shall come home ? 
I suppose he wiU stay on shore for good now, won't he ? " 

He was torturing her, and he knew it. Rachel Norreys, still sitting with 
her face turned from him, let the tears rise to her eyes in mute reply, and 
drop thence upon her lap without so much as noticing their fall. 

" It will be all right then, Rachel," he continued, ** will it not ? You will 
forget all about the poor 3rd, and the days we have passed at old Gib to- 
ge&er, eh?" 

Then she could stand it no longer, and all her attempted show of pride 
and unconcern melted away beneath something rising in her heart. 

** Oh, Captain Craven," she cried, ** do you want to kill me ? Don't tor- 
ture me in this way. You know I shall be wretched and miserable : I feel 
as if I couldnH leave the 8rd, and Elise, and all of you. I know I shall 
never have a happy day afterwards. Oh? you are very cruel to me — you 
are very, very cruel ! " 

She was ciying violently now. She sobbed and sobbed "W'ith her face in 
her hands till he was afraid that not only the inmates of the house, but the 
passers-by beneath tiie garden wall would hear her, and be alarmed. So 
he tried to pull her hands apart, and wl^en he found he could not do so, he 
commenced to pour soothing words into her ear. 

** Rachel, dear Rachel I " he said, " pray don't cry ; I meant nothing. I 
was only in fun. I dare say none of these horrible things will come to pass. 
I bet we have months of happiness here together still. My dear girl, don't 
cry." 

He had knelt on one knee beside her, trying to look into her face as he 
spoke ; but she kept it persistently covered with her hands. The path on 
which they were (and which ran along the inside of the wall) was partial- 
ly hidden from the house by a few clumps of shrubs, and as he was attempt-' 
ing to console her, and she remained with her face still buried, a step came 
across the grass, and round the shrubs, before they were cognisant of any 
one's approach. It was only a servant with a note — the wire of one of the 
soldiers of the regiment who had been promoted to the place of maid to 
Dr. Browne's daughter some little time before. She was a tall, angular 
woman, with sharp, black eyes, and hair growing low on her forehead, in 
what 18 termed a '* widow^B pea^." A woman with a vindictive temper and 
B quiet respectikd Yoieef — a woman wbom \iet ims^x«aa h&ted, had hated 
J&om the Brat, and, trofirting to the inatanct of \ieT ^naAsoo^^ ^o\]\<liv<^N^i:\uas<i« 
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taken into her service. As she appeared now, noiselessly creepinio: under 
the sheltering shrubs, Captain Craven sprang to his feet at once, and Rachel, 
uncovering her wet face, without time to conceal her emotion, asked her 
what she wanted. 

** Only a note for Mrs. Norreys from Mrs. Arundel," said the woman, 
with a sufficiently perceptible emphasis on tlie first title to have made a 
stranger turn at once to look for the wedding-ring upon Rachers left hand. 
Yes, it was there, although almost hidden by three or four onlhiary rings 
which surmounted it. aS Mrs. Norreys took the note and looked the wo- 
man in the face, the return glance that met hers had something in it that 
rouitod her quick temper. 

" Why cannot you walk like other people, Caroline P " she demanded, an- 
grily, *' instead of sneaking down the garden as if you wanted to listen t > 
what was being said." 

•* Sneaking ! " echoed the woman, with eyes full of a respectfully reproach- 
ful surprise ; ** I walked as I always do walk, Mrs. Norreys, and I didn^ 
suppose fwas likely to hear anything that I should not — " 

•* Go away," said Mrs. Norreys, shortly ; and as the servant disappeared, 
she exclaimed with warmth, ♦* I hate that woman, Captain Craven : she is 
always listening at keyholes and opening drawers ; I know she is, and yet 
if I ever catch her at it she has always a ready excuse. She's a horridly 
sly creature ! " 

** Rather dangerous, thouffh, isn't it," remarked Captain Craven, who had 
not liked the expression in the seniant's face, ** to make an enemy of a wo- 
man like that? They are very revengeful sometimes." 

"Revengeful," said Rachel, opening her note and her eyes at the same 
moment. ** Why, what harm could she do me ? I'll give her warning if I 
hear any more of it." And then she skimmed her note, with looks still 
sparkling and cheeks flushed from her late excitement, whilst Cecil Craven 
switchea off the leaves of the wall-creepers, and wished that the servant 
bad not caught them just at that identical moment. 

•* Elise wants me to go over there this evening after papa is asleep," said 
Rachel, presently, in reference to her note; **that will not be till nine 
o'clock. Are you going, Captain Craven P" ^ 

•* Yes; Mrs. Arundel asked me this morning, when we were ridinff to- 
gether, if I would look in aftier mess. We seem always to be meeting mere 
now, dont we ? This will make the third time this week." 

** If you would rather I did not go " said Rachel demurely. 

** Rather you did not go ! — yes, you know I would rather you did not go, 
don't you ? " he answered, laughinff. ** Why, Rachel I feel, — that we can- 
not be too near or dear to one ano&er. You will let me have a little of the 
affection which I have almost a ri|^it» or I feel so, to claim from you ? " 

She had blushed visibly as he bantered her, but with his last words her 
looks sprew earnest, and as he concluded, her hand stole into his. He ao- 
ceptedthe action as answer, and raised it to his lips. Then he said, ** How 
very intimate you seem with Mrs. Arundel : why, you are always tiere ! " 

** Pretty neany always," she replied, gaily: for the little divertissement 
which her indignation against the servant had occasioned had had the effect 
of making her lose si^ht for the time of her previous trouble, and appar- 
ently restored her spirits. **Iam there every day regularly; I have so 
few friends, you see, and Elise is the dearest creature possible ; she is just 
like a sister to me ; we are inseparable." 

** Bosom friends, eh ? " said Captain Craveli. " I suppose that means that 
you tell her everything,* doesn't it ? " 

•* Not quite everythmg," answered Rachel, blushing again ; " but very 
nearly : so does she me ; she tells mo all about her husband, and her priv- 
ate affairs ; and I tell her ^ 

** All about yours," surmised Captain Craven. A dark cloud came over 
her face, and she was silent. ** Well, all about who then," he continued; 
" not all about me, I hope, Rachel ? '* 

" I have nothing to tell about you," she answered, though she felt she 
was not saying the exact truth, and then added, ** but why should I not P " 

He pulled his moustaches for some time, in liop^ oi "^xjS^^^ wsX. ^sjl «»:• 
Mwer, but it was long comings she gazing iac[oramg\^ mXoV^&^ja^ 
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"Well, I don -t know," he at last ejaculated; "but still what passes be- 
tween friends, I think, best kept to themselves." 

" But I thought you were great friends with Elise, or you used to be," 
said Rachel. 

It was an innocent remark on her part, but the random shaft hit hard, for, 
as it happened, Cecil Craven had been " very good fiiends " with Mrs. Arun- 
del, so good, indeed, that to tliat fact alone might be attri])uted the reason 
that he did not now particularly care that she should know he was " very 

food friends" with anybody else. But however this may have been, be 
ept it to liimself. 

" Not such friends as I am ^vith you, Rachel — as I should wish to be with 
you. Mi-s. Arundel may be a very good creature, but " 

"Now, rU have no *buts' about dear Elise," interposed Rachel; "she 
is the best friend I have, Captain Craven, and you shall not abuse her be- 
fore me." 

Captain Craven was about to indignantly refute the accusation of having 
had the slightest intention of abusing any friend of Mrs. Noneys, when 
theu- conversation was interrupted for the second time that evening. 



CHAPTER n. 

DB. BBOWNE AND MBS. NOBBBTS. 

A succession of forced coughs drew off their attention from themselves, 
and caused their eyes to be simultaneously turned in the direction of the 
house. Then they perceived the same servant who had brought the note 
to Rachel, again approaching them with downcast eyes and measured 
steps, coughing at mtervals on her road. Rachel blazed up again imme- 
dialiely. 

■ "What does she mean by coughing?" she said, appealing to Cecil 
Craven ; " does she intend to be insolent ? " 

Captain Craven thought it looked very much like it, but he only an- 
swered for the sake of peace. " Oh, dear no ; the evening air " 

" K you pleiuse, Mrs. Norreys," said the woman as she came up to them, 
"the doctor has been inquiring for you several times, and he wishes you 
to go in to him now. It was the doctor sent me to call you." 

" Oh, dear papa is awake ! I must go then, Captain Craven ; I shall see 
you again this evening." ^y^' 

This much, as long as the servantlris within hearing ; but when she 
• had disappeared into the house, Rachel exclaimed in quite a different tone 
of voice, — 

"Now, what does that creature mean by calling me •Mrs. Norreys,' in 
that pointed^ manner? She has never been used to say anything more 
than *ma'anJV ^"^^ papa so often calls me.' Miss Rachel' slill, that the 
servants mostly call me so. What does she mean. Captain Craven ? " 

She half suspected what she meant by the heightened color in her face 
and the agitation in her voice ; but she wanted him to refute her suspicion 
for her, which he felt unable to do, for he was too angry himself at what 
had passed. 

"1 cannot venture to say," was his guarded reply; "I think I should 
dismiss her if I were you. There are better women in the regiment. 
What made you take her ? " ^ 

■"Her husband, Wilson, is oYie of papa's pets, and so I suppose he 
thought that Mrs. Wilson must be a pet as well. However, she is none 
of mine. But I must not stay a moment longer. I never keep my 
father " 

Here she fancied that, the young man's eyes meant more than he ever 
intended that they should, and stopped short. 

" Well, " said Captain Craven, m anticipation of the conclusion of her 
sentence which never oamCy for tears bad Tuaked ^A* VbL<& co2Ul oC memory 
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into the honest hazel eyes, and the yoice had thickened under the influence 
of the emotion. 

*• Don't think me foolish," she commenced, presently, in a broken tone ; 

"but it seems tomethjfct I have no longer any right 1 love hun so. 

Captain Craven." 

«* I love you for it," was all his reply; and then the light figure flitted 
aviray from him^ with no other farewell than a look of gratitude, until it 
was lost in the shade of tJiie broad creeper-covered verandah which sur- 
rounded the villa, and he was left alone bv the garden wall, gazing after 
her with a feeling of wonder rising in his heart that he never should have 
discovered how much character Rachel Norreys possessed, until the last 
few days ; and a word nearly akin to an oath upon his lips, as he thought 
upon the circumstances that had drawn the depths of that charact(>r out. 

As for her, another minute found her by her father's side. Not by his 
bedside, but by his sofa, where he lay all the day, although he was scarcely 
strong enough even to bear the slight fatigue of the constant removals. 
Dr. Browne had been a fine handsome man before the wasting fever came 
upon him, which had sapped his strength, whitened his hair, drawn his 
features, and was daily bringing him lower* A man of not more than 
Mty yeai'S, handsomer &r than Rachel would ever be as a woman, but with 
only half hei» cleverness, though twice her common sense — conunon sense 
which he had exercised in everything, Qxcept the bringing . up of this 
motherless girl, whom he had most untiringly and indefatigably spoilt 
from the fii*st day that she had been committed to his charge. 

As Rachel came lightty up to his side and clasped her arms about his 
neck. Dr. Browne's iace gleamed as if the sunshme had looked into the 
window, and passed over it. 

** Well, dear old father," she said, " have you been awake long? " 

«* No, my dear, only a few minutes; but the orderly has brought round 
some Engfish letters. Caroline tells me they came at noon." 

*' So they did, darling ; but you were just getting drowsy, and so I told 
her to put them one side." 

** There is one for you, Rachel, or I should not have disturbed you, my 
dear. Who has been in the garden with you this afternoon ? " 

** Only Captain Craven," she answered, but she colored slightly as she 
did so, and a faint sigh escaped her unawares. 

Dr. Browne's ear caught the sound and echoed it; then a* if to divert 
the girl's thoughts or his own, he said, quickly : ** There is news for you, 
Hachel — good news from Raymond. I have also heard from him. The 
* Agincourt' has left the Cape." 

. "What?" exclaimed his listener^jery particle of color deserting her 
face, and leaving her eyes suddenlySpPed and blank. ** What ? " 

•• Don't agitate yourself, my dear,* said the doctor, observing her emo- 
tion, ** perhaps I should not have mentioned it without a little preparation ; 
but I have told you for months that it was likely to happen. The ' Agin- 
court' was imder sailing orders when your husband wrote, and by this 
time he must be in England. Raymond fancied we should be at- home our- 
selves when his letters reached, and addressed them to the care of his 
mother, who forwarded them, with a line from herself, to say that she 
expects her son very shortly. I am afraid he will be disappointed, poor 
lad, to find we have not left Gibraltar, but we shall not be long after him. 
Bead your own letter, Rachel, it will tell you more than I can." 

But Rachel did not make an attempt to read it. She remained immove- 
able, silent. 

Dr. Browne looked at her for some minutes without speaking, and then 
he said, ** Rachel!" 

She started, and the recollection of where she was, and what she was 
doing, returning to her mind, brought tihie color back in redoubled ineasure 
to her cheeks, and the brilliance to ner eyes. 

•* Oh, papa, darling ! " she exclaimed, suddenly; and seizing upon a jug 
which stood amongst a group of hetelR)geneous articles on a table by 
his side, "you have not any lemonade left. What is that woman about? 
Let me fetch it for you," ana she prepared to leave \dm. «jb ^^ ^^oifeA, 

**Bachel, mydetur!" he called a&er her, in Yds enl^«i\A^^ >jQVi^>''''^^ 
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not wish for any. Caroline is gone to make me some coffee, Rachel, my 
child." 

But Rachel was deaf, or rather Rachel chose to be deaf, and was already 
gone. She did not run away to think, or to cry, or to read her letter in 
private ; she escaped for one minute's respite — one minute only to remind 
herself that she had borne a greater trouble, heard worse news than this, 
and without flinching, for his sake ; to tell hei'self that it was inevitable 
and of her own seeking, that he must not, should not, see the pain it cost 
her ; to remember, with a frightened feeling at her lieart that it might not 
be for long, that it could not be forever, that she should have the option 
even of dissembling before him, and then the r(5si)ite was over, and the 
i>rave heart (ready to bleed if need be, so long as what it loved was uncon- 
^ scions of its suffering) went back to stand the Ordeal of a calm, searching 
gaze from fatherly eyes. Only a minute — she was not absent longer — 
an order for more lemonade ^ven, and Rachel was back again, the same 
girl who rushed in all anxiety for her father's comfort from her broken 
mterview at the garden wall. Back again, to throw herself upon the 
floor by the sick man> couch, and lean her wearied young head against the 
aide of it. 

" You take too much trouble for me, dear Rachel," said Dr. Browne, as 
he lovingly stroked the ruddy chestnut hair, which lay against> his knees. 

"I comdn't," she answered, earnestly; "you're better to-day, father, are 
you not?" 

Dr. Browne shook his head. 

"Not much stronger, I am afraid, my little girl. Harris doesn't agree 
with me ; but I fancy I know better than he does. K the * Agincourt' left 
the Cape on the 1st of April, she ought to be in the Downs by the begirk.— 
ning of June, and this is the 10th. Depend upon it, she is ah-eady there « 
Why don't you read your letter, Rachel?" 

"Oh, it will keep," she said, "until you are asleep, darling, or I warx^ 
something to do." 

" I hoped you would have been more interested in your husband's retiiT-Tr 
than that, my dear," answered the doctor, gravely. "I'd lay anvthin^ 
poor Raymond doesn't keep your letters long unopened. The one he li.£«..4 
written to me is full of joyous anticipation. The boy loves you, Rach.o 1 
and dearly, if I mistake not." 

She made no reply to this ; she only gave the same impatient jerk to lxc5X 
shoulders that we have seen her do before, backed up with a heavy si2"tx - 
Dr. Browne heard it, although she had not intended him to do so, ancT it 
entered into his soul. The act for which he had blamed himself for a o 
many years! — was the punishment to come upon him only now — now, . 
when he felt life to be slipping away flnim beneath him ? He had loved the ' 
girl before him very dearly — loved her from a little infant, for herself !l 
alone, with all a parent's doting, blind affection — loved her doubly for the 
sake of her who had borne her, the mother of this wayward and impulsive 
Rachel, who, almost as wayward, certainly as impulsive, had yet been the 
Mol of the fresh, warm youth of the man who now lay dying, and reproach- 
ing himself, lest the shadow of his early fancy should interpose between 
him and death, and haunt him out of this world with its reproachful eyes, 
for the trouble in which he left the daughter she had left him. He had 
indulged Rachel as he had never had the power nor opportunitv to indulge 
her mother. He had denied her nothing within his reach ; he had allowed 
her fertile mind to run wild, until the weeds had gained such pre-eminence 
that they threatened to choke all that was so naturally sweet and fruitful 
there ; indulged her until the foolish, imprudent act had taken place which 
made her " Mrs. Norreys," but which had, at the same time, made her, as 
he hoped, the wife of a man who, though too young for such a responsi- 
bility, loved her, and was loved honorably in return. Of late he had com- 
menced to doubt the latter -^ to-day, her strange manner had almost made 
him disbelieve it. But he felt that he must know the truth now — now, 
before he died, and the silence of the grave rendered all his desires use- 
Jess; for, if his conjectures were right, something — anything — must be 
done, rather than his Rachel — his long-loved and cherished child — should , 
be left in the world wi&oat him, and lomliapp^. 
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''Rachel,^^ he said, very gravel^r, and the ffirl could hear hiB voice 
tremble as he spoke, ** how long is it since you nave ceased to care about 
Raymond^s letters and Raymond's return? At one time your head was 
full of nothing else ; now you appear to me always to avoid the subject. 
It is not possible that you have lefboff caring for your husband, is it?** 
and then the sick man added, with increased agitation, ** tell me it is not 
possible, my dear child — tell me it is not true. It was a^source of great 
trouble to me at the time ; but I have gradually come to look upon it in a 
happier light, and latterly have almost rejoicea that it was so, and that I 
should not leave loy girl (for I shall leave you soon, darling^ unprotected 
in a cruel world. Oh, Rachel ! you, above all other women, nave need of 
a husband's protection, and you know it. You will not take away my last 
and best hope from me ! You will tell me that, with myself, you are ^ 
anticipating with pleasure the return of Raymond Norreys ? '' 

Rachel awoke. She had been mentally walking in her sleep for the last 
few days, her mind almost torpid under me influence of a great shock from 
which it had not yet recoverea ; but she had run her head against a wall in 
her dreamy wanderings, and the concussion roused her. Here was her 
father, in whose weak state any agitation must prove hurtful, alsumed and 
anxious for her sake ; her secret, which she had held within her own breast 
for years, permitting it to corrode her heart, and turn all the brightest col- 
ors of her life to asnen gray, rather than it should trouble him (to save 
whose feelings she would have sacrificed herself, far more her own), near- 
ly divulged at such a moment ; and all for her own want of tact, her own 
selfish forgetfulness of everything but her trouble. The shock alarmed her 
too ; for the moment she started, reddened at the direct charge, and then 
paled as she prepared to answer it ; but that over, all was over. From that 
moment she armed herself to meet the difficulty, and was never, whilst tJie 
necessity for concealment lasted, found sleeping on her post again. 

'* Dearest father,'' she exclaimed, *' what are you thinking of? I will 
read Raymond's letter at once if that will set your mind at rest about me. 
I dare say I do not talk so much about him as I used to ; but think what a 
long time it is since I have seen him — five years, darling ; why, it's an eter- 
nity at my age ! I dare say I shan't know him again when we meet, but it 
won't take long to do that, will it? Only, father, you must get well again. 
I cannot enjoy anything when you are ill ; you forget that it tiirows a gloom 
over the pleasantest prospect for me. You wiU get well, dear papa, wont 
you ? and then we will sJl go to England together and be jolly." And she 
raised herself as she spoke, until she could uu:ow her arms again about her 
father's neck, and lay her head on his bosom. If a lie is ever righteous, it 
must be when we tell it to save the beloved and dying pain. And yet tiiis 
g'lrVs heart sickened, as she lay in her liMher's embrace, to think of the one 
she had just uttered, and her mental ejaculation was, ** God forgive me ! " 

Dr. Browne held her there, and was very silent. He could not deceive 
her as she had deceived him, and buoy her up with false hopes of his recov- 
ery ; he believed himself too near eternity to do it. But he caressed her 
head with his hand, and moved his lips across her forehead, and sent up 
many an unspoken pr^er for his child's happiness wherever he might be. 

•* rapa, dear," said Rachel, ** I want to msmiss Caroline Wilson." 

** Dismiss Caroline, my darling — for what ? " demanded Dr. Browne, with 
surprise. 

Kachel hesitated a moment before she could say for what ; then she an- 
swered, *' I don't like the woman, papa; I never did; I think she is very 
sly." 

•* Have you any particular complaint to lodge against her, Rachel? " 

"No, nothing particular ; but lam sure she is deceitful; she is always 
listening at the doors, and trying to pry into everything. It is odious in a 
person whom you are obliged to have so much about you." 

" I am sorry to hear th^*^ said Dr. Browne, ** and I am sure WilsQA 
would be sorry to hear it also. I thought she was such a quiet, respeotahle 
sort of woman." 

** Too quiet for me," remarked Raohel. 

" Well, my dear," said the doctor, ** you shall do as you like about it, onlf 
I should thuk k a pity to give her waming jualt ^e^ tVi^ TO^^^lAs^sca^^infiw 
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may arrive at any moment, and it would be veiy awkward for you i 
go on board ship without an attendant ; besides, she is very useful to m 
Kachel ; she understands all my little ways now, and 1 thmk 1 should fe 
her going whilst I am so ill." 

"That's quite enough, father," exelaimed Rachel, ** if she is any comfo 
to you, I would keep ner if she had horns and a tail, which I believe si 
has, if any one woiid take the trouble to look for them." 

Dr. Browne took all her jests in earnest. 

** I don't think poor Caroline can be quite so bad as that, dear child," 1 
said, quietly ; ** but if she is not a favorite o* .yours, you will have a go« 
excuse for dismissing her when you get back to England." 

England and Raymond ! How the prospect sent the blood back from f. 
woman's heart — a girl in ordinary things, a woman when she thought of thi 

** Here is Caroline with your coifee, papa ^" was her next exclamatio 
quickly given, lest any further remarks should be made upon the su])je< 
and overheard. ** Let me raise you, darling, whilst she poui-s it out ; "an 
suiting the action to the word, she passed her young amis, sliglit and tu 
der tliou«fh they were, under the wasted frame of the sick man, and i)ulL 
him genfly into a sitting posture. 

** Are you going out this evening, Rachel? " he asked, as he received t 
cup of coffee from the hands of Caroline, and she stood by him ready 
take it back again when he should have iinished. 

** Yes, papa — after you are' asleep — not before; and only then if y 
are sure not to want me. Elise asktnl me to run over for an hour's chat.' 

"Who is to be there, my dear?" asked her father. 

** I don't know," replied Rachel, at lirst carelessly ; but, raising her ey < 
and encountering those of Mrs. Wilson fixed upon her, she corrected Ik 
self with an air of defiance which tiie occasion seemed scarcely to mer 
"excepting Captain Craven, who was asked to go in the afternoon; Ij 
that is the extent of my knowledge. I do not suppose there will be a: 
one else, except poor old Jack." 

^ Poor old Jack being the legitimate appendage from whom !Mrs. Arund 
derived her name, may show, in some measure, the degree of intimacy 
. which Mrs. Norreys had advanced with that lady and her husband. 

** Well, I hope you will enjoy yourself, my dear; and you had better tt 
Barnes to call tor you and see you home." 

Thames being the doctor's regimental servant and general factotum. Bi 
Rachel had no need of Barnes ; it was no distance ; she could come alone 
or "old Jack" would escort her. She would rather Barnes were ni 
troubled in the matter. 

"It would be no trouble for Barnes, sir," said Mrs. Wilson, appealing I 
Dr. Browne ; " he is always up till eleven, or so ; and Miss Rachel, of court 
wouldn't be home late." 

"Miss Rachel" turned a look upon the speaker that ought to have witi 
ered her ; but it did not seem to have any effect, for the sei-vant's (\vo3 wei 
still fixed in the direction of Dr. Browne's, as if awaiting his decision. 

"You had better have Barnes, my dear/' he said to liLs daughter. 

" No ! I will not have Barnes," she answered, angrily. " 1 can see mj 
self home. I have said before tliat I do not wish for him." 

"I think you had better, ma'am," commenced Caroline. 

" Mind your own business ! " was her mistress's decisive reply, " and tak 
those coffee-cups away." 

One look from her vindictive eyes, and the woman, muttering under he 
breath, did as she was desired, and left the room. 

" Are you not rather hard upon Caroline, my love ? " said Dr. Browne 
afterwards, as the bonnio.head he loved so well nestled up closely to hii 
again ; " you speak so harshly to her." 

" I hcUe her," rejoined Rachel: ", however, do not let us talk of it, pap 
darling. I'll make her ^vqt to you i?i toto ; and the more she kei^ps out c 
my way the better I shall be pleased. Let me read to you, father, or sin 
to you ; or what shall it be ? " 

**Sing, dear Rachel; get your guitar, and sin^ to me." And for son 
tune idterwarda nothings was heard in tlie qoict B\U.m^-room. but the clea 
Bweet notes of her ^lish voice as they 8o\Midft^t\M:o\x^\i\3si^ «>\X^Xxivi^?»<i^^ 
proaching night. 
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CHAPTEB m. 
MBS. NORREYS^ BOSOM FRIEND. 

'Mcs. Arundel — Eliza Arundel, as was her real name — Eliso, ns she 
^ould be called — the wife of "poor old Jack," and the bosom friend of 
IMLrs. Norreys, was rather aL ample friend to take to any oneV bosom. Met- 
aphorically speaking, however, she was ** all that" to my unwary lierohie ; 
c'^jft-a-dire she was the recipient of all her news, personal and otlicnviso, 
ttte correspondent of her confidential letter-\5rriting (ah ! what worse than 
Tolly lies in that confidential letter-writing !), and the adviser in all Iicr little 
purchases, as well as all her little scrapes. Mrs. Arund(jl was a vi;ry fiii^*- 
looking woman of, at this time, perhaps eight-and-twenty or thirty yi?ars of 
age. She was tall and fair, and well-covered, with a plump wliitij ni'ck 
and bust, of which she always showed as much as civilized society pcTuiits 
a lady to do. She had full bght-blue eyes, and rather heavily-coj; features, 
particulatly about the lower part of the face, where the jaw was Jargo and 
Bqnare, aiid the chin massive. But she was Jinej decidedly ; some i>eople 
might tiiink too fine ; but every one has their enemies. She was a great contrast 
to "poor old Jack," who was anything but fine, having a stumpy figure 
and a bullet headj but who was one ot the mildest, most inoffensive men 
wiihal, and had laid himself down through life with the greatest good-will 
to be trampled on, and ignored and insulted by his huge, white Jug<jer- 
naut of an Eliza, appearmg, moreover, blissfully unconscious all the wliilo 
that her heavy yoke was on him, or that it was anything out of the common 
'^l ^*y» if it was. There were some children of this ill-fated Jack, who were 
•^l treated much in the same manner as himself — at least they were kept in 
If the nursery all day long, whilst he was kept in the background ; and ptjr- 
^»ap8 of the two, the children felt it the least. Ho had been manied for ten 
years to Juggernaut, and during that time she had always followed in the 
ti^k of the Koyal Bays, and was as well known in it as the Colonel him- 
^K to whom, indeed, Major Arundel was only second in command. Jug- 
gernaut had seen many a youngster enter the corps, who had sprouted his 
^Makers, gone into debt, sold his commission — married, perhaps, or died; 
^^ yet she still remained stationary to shake hands with his successor. 
JJ*hy she had known intimately, for she was a woman fond of men's socie- » 
7» and to not a few had her languishing eyes, and reputation not en-^ 
"jcly free from the onus of an undue love lor flirtation, proved the means 
^ inoculation with tJiat fever which all must take, sooner or later, which 
Pi^ves fatal to so small a number. Cecil Craven had been one of these vie- 
tuns ; indeed, some five years before, when Captain Craven had had noth- 
pg better to do, a little scandal had sprung up in the 3rd relative to her 
intimacy with that gentleman. Whether, there was really any truth in the 
statement never came to light. The report arose, was talked of privately, 
and commented upon until it reached the ears of its subject, when a good 
deal was dropped on her part that had been carried on before — at least 
outwardly. Then the scandal died a natural death ; people got tired of 
discussing it when no fresh food was given them to discuss upon ; somebody 
else did something else naughty, and they had no more time to devote to 
the flirtation of Mrs. Arundel with Captain Craven. Whether Eliza Arun- 
del had forgotten it in company with her kind friends, as this story develops 
vou will discover for yourselves ; one thing is certain, that Cecil Craven 
had not, for the remembrance of it came rather unpleasantly before him 
sometimes when he was talking with Rachel Norreys ; and he had Wished 
to himself, more than once, that the two ladies were not quite so intimate 
with one another. , 
If, however, 1^.' Arundel shared the remembrance with him, she took 
t good care not to let him see that she did so ; and as for Rachel, she had no 
I . mea that he had over professed to be more than a friend to her friend. Sho 
k.had often remarked to him, as a trait of goodness in her dear Elise, how 
# perfectlj free she seemed from jealousy at their pxe^leci^OTilQit at^a ^\jkS>J^^% 
f company, even appearing to fuurthor their mUmacy as texxOdl %a ^'i ^sa^^\P| 
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contriving meetings for them, and bringing them together as often as it was 
in her power. And Cecil Cmven, though he was not a clever man, had 
shown his sense upon such occasions by holdin;^ his tongue and keeping his 
opinions to himself. On the evening m Question he happened to be the 
first to present himself in Mrs. Arunders drawing-room. 

" Ah ! signer," she exclaimed, as she came forward to meet him, in all 
the glories of a blue silk dress, ** something told mo you would not be be- 
hinonand this evening. Now it is no good looking round the room, because 
I haven^t hidden her anywhere. She has not come yet ; patience; mon ami^ 
patience.'''' 

Mrs. Anmdel had an odious habit of continually interspersing her con- 
versation with French and Italian words, which she considered very refined 
and elegant, and a proof of the society she had mixed in. In reality, how- 
ever, she knew little or nothing of either language, and the few hack phras- 
es which she compelled to do duty upon all occasions were the extent of 
her knowledge. Cecil Craven knew them so well, that he could almost 
have told beforehand which of her stock-in-trade she was about to use. He 
was accustomed to her remarks, and was always annoyed at them ; but on 
'the present occasion ho bit his lips, and appeared doubly so. * 

'^ "Thank you for your advice, my dear Mrs. Arundel," he said, in answer, 
and rather coolly; "but you had better have kept it for some one who 
needs it more. Having succeeded in reachinj^ your presence, my impatience 
is at an end. What have you been doing with yourself this afternoon ? " 

"Ah! you may well ask. What have you been doing, that you forgot 
your promise this morning to bring me those back numbers of the * Coni- 
mll Magazine ' from the mess ? I expected you every hour." 

Cecil Craven started. He had really foro:otten all about it. He was not 
quick enough to frame an excuse for himself, and so he only looked guiltily 
conscious. He attempted at last to stammer out a reply ; but the lady in- 
terrupted him, by laying her full white hand upon his mouth. 

" Now, Craven, don't commit yourself. I have no doubt you were bet- 
ter employed. The days are past for that sort of thing. There was a 
time " 

She looked at him with a most languishing glance as she uttered the 
words ; but his eyes were cast down, and did not meet hers. Then he said, 
shortly, — 

" I say, Where's Anmdel P " 

Her face changed inmiediately, and she attempted to cover her annoy- 
ancf' %a affectation of great gaiety. 

••JavA? — why, the dear old ooy's smoking a pipe, of course, after his 
dinner. You will find 'him in the dining-room, if you want him, Captain 
Craven." 

** I do wish to say a word to hiin, Mrs. Arundel, if you'll excuse me for 
leaving you. I'll be back directly." 

•* Pray don't hurry yourself," she replied, sarcastically. 

But the tone was lost upon him ; for he availed himself of her permission 
without so much as turning his eyes again in the direction of her figure ; 
and when he had left the room, the look she sent after him was almost one 
of hate. People do not talk to themselves aloud in real life, but they do 
hold communion with their own hearts, and the conversation is audible 
enough to tibemselves, and as impressive as if it had been uttered. In 
Eliza Arundel's heart were running at that moment sentences very akin in 
meaning to the following, although not a word passed her angiy, trem- 
bling lips : — 

•* lou have not forgotten what has passed between us, Cecil Craven, 
although you try to make me believe that you have done so, because you 
have taken a fancy in another direction, and are tired of our intimacy. 
You delight in making me jealous ; but you shall never have the pleasure 
of seeing that I am so again. It is useless trying to win you back at 

E resent — I only ii^ure my own cause by the attempt; but wait until I 
ave you in my power, and then see if it was worth your while to throw 
z&FJre^rard on one side directly it suited your convenience to do so." 

There is no doubt her thoughts ran 8omQwba;b in this strain, as there is ' 
' doubt that she hated to watch the intim&cy \>etwQeiiv C(^v:AV.Cira.\v:i\v ^ii<\ 
' partioular friend, and yet apparently did sli cil[i& co\i\dL \a^ ixxxOckfiit \V>. 
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" Arnica mia ! " she enthusiastically exclaimed, half an hour later, as 
Bachel, all white muslin and green ribbons, with her guitar in one hand 
and her hat in the other, ran into the room, and was folded in her arms, •* I 
have been dying for you to come ; for, of course, a certain gt^ntlcman 
found Jack and smoking more conducive to his enjoyment than the draw- 
ing-room, since somebody had not amved. However, we shall see him in 
again now, or I am very much mistaken. liow is the dear pater to-night, 
carissima mia ? " 

** No better, I am afraid, Elise. lie seemed as weak as a child when we 
put him to bed. The weather is so hot and so trying." 

•* And youi-self, petite, how wags the world with you? I have not seen 
you all to-day. I thought you were lost, or had eloped with a party who 
shall be nameless." i 

••Oh, Elise, don't!'" implored Rachel, whilst a vivid blush mounted uf 
to her forehead, and spread itself over all her features. 

•• Pardon, cherie, j'ai tort. I forgot that such things were only done, not 
spoken of. Have you any news P " 

•• Yes, indeed," sighed Rachel, •* bad news for me. What do you tliink, 
dear Elise — the • Agincourt' was expected at home the beginning of this 
month?" 

••Ciel!" exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, in atone of horror, ''ma pauvro pe-. 
tite. But you are joking, Rachel, surely ! " 

•• No, indeed, I am not," replied poor Rachel, who scorned to desert her 
native language in ordinary converse, **it is too true: we received the 
letters by this afternoon's mail. Oh, Elise! what shall I do? What a 
miserable, wretched girl I am ! I feel as if I should like to drown my- 
self." 

She threw her arms around her friend's neck as she spoke, and cried. 

** Oh, my dear Rachel ! " said Mrs. Arundel, forgetting her French in her 
desire to stop the girl's tears, *• I dare say Mr. Norreys will turn out a 
very charming fellow, and you will get on very nicely together. Dear me ! 
a handsome young husband coming home is nothing to cry about. I wish 
I was half so lucky myself." 

*' Oh ! how can you talk in that way, Elise, when you know all? I fo^l 
as if I could not live until the ship comes home, — as if there was notliiiLg 
to live for." 

*'Tais-toi, cherie, tais-toi," said her friend, as she tapped the girl's back 
with her fan; **you must learn not to ttilk of such things, whatever you 
may think. You are a silly child — you must let all that httle business rest 
between you and me; come, dry your eyes — I hear the gen*' m com- 
ing — corragio, amica mia." 

She did not tell the girl to be brave, and look forward to the expected 
advent of her husband as a future of love and happiness for herself. She 
did not tell her, that, whatever that future might prove, her duty in it 
could not be otherwise than plain. She did not caution her (where it was 
evident she considered caution necessary) against cherishing an unlawful 
affection, and laying up a remorse for herseli which might never die. If 
she had, what might she not have saved her from — what trouble, already 
advancing in the unknown hereafter towards the heart of Rachel Norrey's 
mi^ht not, at such friendlv warning, have turned its steps another way, 
and never borne a closer inspection ! But Eliza Arundel did none of this. 
On the contrary, her ikst appeal, on the entrance 'of her husband and Cap- 
tain Craven, was to the latter gentleman to come to her aid, and attempt 
the consolation of ** cette pauvre petite." 

•• Really, Captain Craven, you must come and help me to scold this 
naughty little thing, who is crying her eyes out about nothing at all, at 
least that / can see ; but you are a privileged person, I know, and perhaps 
she may tell you more than she has mo. Come, go along both of you, and 
have a good talk in the verandah. I know you don't want me, and, what's 
more, 1 don't want you ; for I am going to have my old Jack all alone this 
evening, and give him a good scolding for something he has done naughty. 
Now, Major Ainmdel, what have you to say for yourself? " 

It was Mrs. ArandeVs way sometimes, whpii ah© \^\s\i^^ Xa \i^ l^^^\^!Qi<ttk^ 
to affect tlie playful tyrant over poor old Jaeik,\»\it. «iAXX\.\^ ^^VDaCL'ssa.^^' 
3 
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joyed an unvaryin^f supply of the roal article in private, he never seemed 
to care much about the imitation. And on the prestmt occiision hii^ leobly- 
expressed desire to know the reason why he should be dragged away fi*ora 
the presence of his ^iiest** a;^ainst his will, was so vehemently backed by 
both Rachel and Captain Craven that unitedly they gainetl the day. 

RtK'hel had lifteil her glowin*^ face, upon which the teai-s had quickly 
dried with shame at their discovery, from the shoulder of her frii'nd as 
soon as evtjr she heard the lirst appeal to Captain Craven on her behalf. 
The ffirl was annoyed that it sliould be so ; she might ti?ll him as much as 
she cTiose herself, but she could not understand why Elise should wish to 
draw general attention to the fact of her disti*ess and its cause. She 
thought that women were intended to hide such things for one another. 
During Mrs. ArundePs next words she stood apart, a little proudly, and 
disclaimed eagerly all wish or need of consolation from any One ; and 
when her friend attempted to forc^e her to a private intci-view with Cecil 
Craven as if he possessed the right as well as the means of comforting 
her, the protest sIkj put in against any such arrangement had sullicient 
vehemence in it to be almost indignant. 

*'Just as you like, my deai*s," said Mrs. Anmdel, when Cecil Ci-aven's 
entreaty that the paitv shouUl not be soj) irated was added to that of the 
others; **just as you like; please yourselves and you please mi>. 1 only 
proposed what I thought most agreeable for us all ; '' but there was a touch 
of offence, of what is commonly termed ** hulfiness," in her manner as she 

' said the words, which showed that her temper was one easily upset, and 
that her aflirmation of the pleasure of her friends making her owii was not 
entif "" tj^^ue. 

^^i' -J **fi OS well at this juncture to pause and answer the qu<^stion 
whicn'\!rii, .naturally have risen in the minds of most readers of this stoiy, 
••How wais it that an open, honorable disposition, like that of Rachel 
Norroys could ever have found sullicient sympathy in that of Elizi Arun- 
del to draw the two women so closely together in the bonds of friend- 
ship ? " To those who have been thrown in military exile upon the com- 
panionship of a very few, the question scarcely needs a solution, and even 
to indiviciuals who know nothing of such a life it is soon explainable. 
There are various forms of affection in this world, and one of tin3 most 
common, and easiest mistaken for love, is that of attacilmicMit — such an 
attachment as subsisted, on one side at least, of this miscalled fri(Mi(l.ship. 
In a station like Gibraltar, where there are very few ladies, antl veiy little 
in-door amusement, time passes heavily unless there are one or two houses, 
at which one is sufficiently intimate to run in and spend a few hours when- 
ever one likes. And in the case of a girl like Rachel Norreys, without 
children or husband to occupy her time, and her father employ (jd ou his 
own duty most of the day, such a resource was almost essential. CMreum- 
stances had thus thrown her upon the society of Mrs. Arundel for the last 
three years, and the constant association and dose intimacy which resultcid 
from it had led her to believe that she loved the woman, and tliat tho 

'woman loved her. Added to which, Eliza Arundel had the su])til(y of 
the serpent to enable her to maintain the credit of being hannl(;ss as 
the dove ; and although Rachel was no simpleton to be easily hoothviuked, 
like all trasty people, she was slow to believe others untrustworthy. And 
the friend she had faith in was woman enough to know how far to raise 
her suspicions, and what 'salve to apply to the wound such raising might 
occasion. Amidst a large choice of acquaintance, liachers fancy would 
probably never have alighted upon Mrs. Arundel; but fate, solitude, anvl a 
neai*t ill at ease combined, had served to spread a net beneath hor feet, 
which she, like many another of her sex before her, found it impossible to 
disentangle herself from, without rending it, and much of her life's happi- 
ness at me same time, to pieces. 

But to return to the evening in question, an awkward silence followed 

for a time Mrs. Amnders last words and look of offence ; such a silence as 

must occasionally fall upon a small circle when private affairs are touched 

upon, and do not^insure a general sympathy. Captain Craven tried to dis- 

'1 the present feeling by taking up Rachel's guitar. 

Slag U8 sometMng, Mra. Norreys,'^ he said, ** VIl Vt^s'nSi\iQ\.\><i \»o tdmlOcl 
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Rachers manner refhted the idea of anything being too much for hep. 

She wished to make every one present forget that she had ever shed a tear ; 

particularly she wished to forget herself the moans by which Mrs. Arundel 
. had endeavored to dry them. She took up her guitar, with an air of ap- 
j parent pleasure in the anticipation of amusing tliem, and said she ha<l no 
J aew songs, but Captain Craven was welcome to any of the old onos that he 
f chose to name. He, of course, chose ** any one Mi*s. Norreys plcastul," 




1 hardly J .^ , ___ .._ 

despairing tone breathed through the melody which, joined to tlio sad 

Words, was not calculated to raise spuits already drooping, llachrl could 

tiot help thinking, as she heard the request, that Elise must remember that 
the veiy last time she had sung that song before her, she had bc^en melt6d 
to tears at the sound of her own voice, and the thoughts which tlie melan- 
choly words it uttered engendered. She gave one upwanl glance at the 
face of her friend,'as much as to say, **Is this forgetfulness or malice P" • 
and then blaming herself for the unkind suspicion, sat down to her task. 
It was a task ; but she got through it bravely, and that over, the rest came 
easy, so she sang song after song as long as she was requested to do so. 
Hers was not a powemil voice nor an artistic touch, but they were true, 
clear notes that were very sweet to listen to, and she accompanied herself 
upon the guitar q^uite as well as any amateur ov^r doe^M^^that in^tror 
ment. The fact is, she was nearly self-taugbt. ThDrQ^^^H^iJdng^in 
the wild sounds of the ^itar, and the impassioned str^^^^^^^^Hve- 
songs which struck a chord in Eachers nature, ^^^^^J^^^^^^^^V 't- 
She sang all sorts of songs now : Moorish serenad4fl^^^^^^^B^?£^ 
roles, Spanish chants, and Portugese love-songi^ ; melodi^^^^^^Hem, 
like herself, impassioned, wild, and flowing. Aa she sat thiT^^^^Hpon 
a low ottoman, her cheeks flushing and paung i\h hor e^tcitomoTit ^n<(^ itud 
fell — her small hands in the prettiest of attitudes that pretty hands can as- 
sume — her flexible voice suiting itself so well to the character of each song 
she sang, she looked as though she ought never to be separated from her 
guitar, and probably few other situations would have offered so much dis- 
play for the various changes which formed the characteristic feature of her 
mobile face. The evening was spent almost entirely in sin^n^, for its un- 
pleasant commencement seemed to have given a check to tamiliar conver- 
sation, and as eleven o'clock struck Rachel remembered that she had prom- 
ised her father not to be at home very late. 

•• You are off terribly early to-night, carissima," exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, 
when the fact was annoimced ; ** but you mustn't go alone ; Captain Craven 
will see youhome, I am sure." 

But there had been an expression in Eliza Amnders face lately, and a 
tone in her voice, when speaking of Captain Craven and Rachel together, 
that made the latter shiink from the offer. 

•* It is out of Captain Craven's way," she answered; "and I thought 
Major Arundel " 

** I shall be only too proud," commenced poor old Jack, rising as he 
spoke. 

" And so shall I," responded Cecil Craven, as he laughed and rose also. 

" What nonsense ! " exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, almost as if she was an- 
noyed. ** Why on earth should you go, Jack, when here is Captain Craven 
all ready, and you have had such a hard day's work ! It can make no dif- 
ference which goes. Now can it, Rachel? Don't ask Jack, my dearest 
girl, he is so tired." 

** Not at all," commenced Major Arundel again, but Rachel interrupted 
him. 

** I couldn't think of it," she said; ** in fact, I don't want either of you. 
I can walk home pcifcctly well alone." 

" Theie's a challenge to your gallantry, Captain Craven," exclaimed Eli- 
za Arundel, as she turned to him. 

** I am ready to accept it, as I said before," he answered, gaily. Mis. 
Noireys knows that I would not- allow her to Tetvvm YioTaa \s^ Vi^TSfeM)* 

^'liat'B right: of.oowcee not," was the reply, " so >aft o^>>w:^^ 
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and mind you go straight home, and don't mistake your way,** she add^^^^ 
laughing, as she pretended to push them gently out mto the verandah whK<^^ 
surrounded the house. 

•* I cannot imagine, Eliza," said Major Arundel, in his measured \xmcsff 
when, having dismissed her friends with a loud ** Buona 'twlie^'^ she TQtumeC^ 
to him in the drawing-room, ** why, if, as you say, Craven is flirting witl^ 
that girl, you should always appear so anxious to leave them together. It 
isn^t as if she was single ; I could understand it then ; but as matters stand, 
I should have thought it much kinder in you, as a friend, to ^" 

He was procecdmg in his slow, monotonous manner, to put forth his 
opinions, which were generally anything but foolish ones, when his wife 
stopped him with a contemptuous **Bah!" pronounced very short, and 
rignt in his face, as she stepped behind one of the curtains, and watched 
the pair in the verandah. They had stopped in order that Cecil Craven 
might relieve Rachel of her guitar, and as he slung it over one arm, he drew 
her hand through the other. ** Tell me what worries you, Rachel," he said 
as he did so. They were innocent words enough, but he had said them a 
minute too soon. He had never called her anything but Mrs. Norreys in 
public before, and he mistook the surrounding stillness of the night for 
privacy. As he passed, with RachcPs arm thi-ough his own, out of the 

§loom of the verandah into the moonlit garden, the face which Mrs. Arun- 
el returned from the curtain upon her nusband was darker than it need 
have been, and it is shrewdly suspected that poor old Jack doubly earned 
bis title before the next morning dawned upon Gibraltar. 



CHAPTER JV. 

HOW SHE BECAHB MRS. NORBETS. 

But Cecil Craven and Rachel Norreys had passed arm-in-arm from Mrs. 
ArundePs garden to the public road beyond without so much as a thought 
of the jealously and distrust which followed their exit. The way they had 
to traverse was a very short one : a couple of hundred yards or so down a 
steep path, cut in the side of the rock, would bring them to Dr. Browne^s 
villa, and put an end to their communion. Perhaps they both remembered 
the brief (ustance with regret as they stepped into the moonlighted path- 
way, and saw all Gibraltar lying beneath them, wrapt in a grand feilcnce. 
The whole station seemed asleep. The air was balmy, but cool, and the 
scent of a few night-flowers, too heavy by day, appeared refreshingly sweet 
.how, in the absence of the sunshine. It was a night for a long walk, a 
night for unlimited confidences, a ni^ht for tears which had no sting in them ; 
for kisses which were all truth — a mght, in short, for love, and love alone. 
Cecil Craven appeared to feel the influence of the surrounding atmosphere, 
for as he founa himself alone with Rachel Norreys, he repeated the question 
he had asked her beneath the verdndah, and this time with increased em- 
phasis, and an accent of greater entreaty. •* What made you cry, Rachel ? 
tell me all about it." 

It was so good to feel the pressure of his strong arm as he spoke, and to 
know that he had said before he was ready to defend her, if need be, until 
death : it was so sweet, so new, to hear the interested voice in which he 
asked the question ; to look up, and, by the moonlight, sec his kind eyes 
bent upon ner face as he waited for her answer ; to feel that he was young 
like herself, and that he understood and sympathized with her. And so 
she told him all ; the contents of her husband^s letter to her father (her 
own she had not yet read) ; her dread of his arrival, of his taking her away 
from all she cared for ; of her never, never being able to love him as a wife 
ought to do. 

** For I have even forgotten his face," she wound up with ; ** it is like 
being married to a peifect stranger ; and oh, Captain Craven, I am so 
wretabed when I think of it." 
Tliejr had Gaiahed their short jouraey as ^e E]^k<&, ^MCkdi ^hVat^V^V^t* 
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"Browne's garden. Cecil Craven drew her under the shadow of the broad 
Verandah* upon which her bed-room window looked, and stood against the 
open sill, lest their conversation should disturb her father, who slept on the 
opposite side of the house. 

** Rachel," he said, as he held the girl before him, ** each hour makes me 
reproach myself more that I ever made that fatal promise ; but in trouble 
or difficulty of any kind^ you know where your place ought to be." 

** No, no J " she exclaimed, shrinking from him. ** I have no right." 

** No right!" he echoed; **no one has better; tlie right of justice and 
of love. Rachel, I will never take that plea from you ; when you wish it, 
when you are ready, and the world's tussle is becoming too hard for you, 
remember that my home, wherever it may be, and my affections are open 
to you." 

" Oh, that it might be ! " she sighed. 

•* It is," he answered, emphatically ; ** and if you will not share the home 
I now inhabit, I will make one for you. I owe you so much, Rachel, if no 
more, for the wrong ^" 

"It is not yours," she interrupted, hastily; "you are not bound to pay 
off others' debts." 

** Yes, I am, when it is my pleasure as well as duty. Only say, Rachel, 
that you will ti-ust me ; that you do trust me, and I will be contented." 

" I do trust you. Captain Craven." 

•* Why * Captain Craven ? ' Cannot you call me by name P "^ 

•* It seems so strange," she whispered. 

" But you acknowledge my right to ask it P " 

"Yes." 

" Then* say it, Rachel, and I shall better feel that you belong to me." 

" Good-night, Cecil," and she gave him one of her hands as she said thA 
words, and attempted to take her guitar from him with the other. B)it he 
held it behind his back. 

^ " Not without a pledge of my ri^ht," he exclaimed, as he bent his face 
towards hers. But she started bacKwards, and colored violently. 

** Oh, no," she said ; " not that." 

•* Why not that, with the other? " he asked. 

"Because the other is enough," she replied, but, recovering her compos* 
nre, added archly, " for to-night." 

" Then you shan't have your guitar," he rejoined. 

" Then you may carry it home with you," she said, and entered the house, 
laughing as she spoke. And after a moment's pause, he put the instrument 
through the open Window into the bed-room, and took his way again 
through the garden, whistling as he went. 

She prepared to enter her room after this little passage of arms, almost 
ffaOy. She was too young and too imaginative to be left face to face with 
3ie anticipation of trouble long ; a laugh, however slight, did her good, 
and acted like a cordial on her drooping spints. A lamp was burning in 
her bedroom ; and when she first entered the verandah she had glanced in 
to see that it was cfbpty, and thought it was so. Now, however, sno proved 
herself to have been mistaken ; for as she turned the handle of the door, 
a tall, gaunt figure rose up from a chair which was concealed from the out- 
side by the bea-fumiture, and silently attended her pleasure. It. was Caro- 
line Wilson, the waiting-yvomah. 

So unexpected, so unusuar a sight, was this apparition, that Rachel al- 
most exclaimed aloud as it first met her view. Then, as the individuality 
of the creation before her struck her senses, and the knowledge that the wo- .4 
man must have overheard all the bantering conversation which had takeii^ 
place in the verandah, dawned upon her mind, her surprise turned to indigo 
nation, and that knew no bounds. 

" What on earth are you doing here, Caroline P " she said, angrily ; " who 
told you to sit up for me to-night? " 

"No one, ma'am," was the mild reply; "but I thought I might be of 
service to you whilst undi'essing." 

" When you know that I never require you, dressing or undressing, and 
have never let you touch me yet ! I don't believe it. Yon Imw^ bi^^n. ^oar 
ploying your time opening the drawera Badp\£^\kL^«^\)L\»ia^X)li&a^ "V^^fSw 
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not have it, Caroline — I will stand it no lon<^er. ' ^ given Orders that 
my room is to be held piivato, and I will have no one sneaking about the 
house and acting as spy upon eveiy occasion. You have guessed my mind 
upon the subject before this, and now you know it." 

The servant had stood perfectly quiet during this harangue without mov- 
ing so much as a muscle of her face. Now she stooped and picked up a 
handkerchief Rachel had let fall during her heated words, and returned it 
ft her mistress with a half-curtscy before she made her respectful answer. 

** I am very sorry, ma'am," she said, ** that I should liave been so unfor- 
tunate as to offend you by my over-desire to save you trouble. I had no 
intention of making you angry, nor had I reccivccl any direct orders this 
evening not to sit up for you. Your own bedroom was the most suitable 
place, I thought, for me to await your return ; and if I had not fallen to 
sleep in my chair I should Jiave risen to apprize you of my jjresence as 
soon as I heard your step in the garden. But if you really liave so bad au 
opinion of me, ma'am, perhaps I had better leave your service ; but on ac- 
count of tlie little likelihood that there is of the poor doctor lasting much 
longer, I ^" 

** There, there!" intemipted Rachel, ** that will do; I don't need your 
services, and you can go to bed. When I do want you, you may be siiro I 
shall always let you know." 

THiat the woman had last said smote her bitterly. Every one secractl 

. to add their confirmation to the dread she entei-tiiined of her fiither's ai>- 

proaching death. She had forgotten him — that dear sick father — when 

she had spoken so sharply to her waiting-woman. She had quite forgotten 

glow could she have done so ?) that he had said only this evening that 
aroline Wilson was necessaiy to his comfort. Go ! of course she must 
not go, not if Rachel had to ask her herself -to stay. And, after all, she 
may have been hasty ; she had no pi'oofs that the woman was doing any- 
thing but what she considered her duty, in sitting up for her mistress's re- 
turn. Oh, she was hasty, a great deal too much so, her father had always 
said it ; how sorry she felt when she thought of it, and yet she could not dis- 
connect a dark and disagreeable doubt with Caroline Wilson's sinister eyes 
and unnaturally respectml demeanor ; and with the doubt came back the re- 
membrance that she must have overheard the conversation between Cecil 
Craven and herself in the verandah. She did not believe she had been 
asleep ; she did not look the least as if she had ; she must have overheard 
it, she was confident ; and then Rachel fell to attt^mpting to recall exactly 
what had been said, and to surmise what use this woman could make of 
her knowledge, if she was disposed to make any use of it at all. 

As she sat before the looking-glass thinking, her eye fell upon the letter 
which she had received that afternoon and thrown aside unopened. It had 
been forwarded to Gibraltar under cover by her mother-in-law, to whose 
care it had been sent, and the address, written in a free manly luind, ran 
thus: — 

•* Mrs. Raymond Norreys 

(Care of Mrs. Korreys), 

Abbey Lodge, 

Brompton, 
England." 
There was nothing to provoke any feeling but that of admiration in the 
writing, which, if one can judge character by such signs, betokened an off- 
hand and decided one ; yet the girl to whom it was addressed scarcely 
glanced at the superscription on the cover, but tore it open and dashed 
uiroogh its contents as if they were not worth time or consideration. 
They were as follows : — 

" H. M. S. * Agincourt,' Port Natal, 

'* March 31st, IS— 
«* My dearest Rachel, ^ 

** We have been lying idle here for so many months, that I can scarcely 

believe that we have received our sailing-orders at last, and that by this 

time to-morrow we shall be on our way home ; but it is really true, and as 

? are all very busy in consequence^ I nave only time to ^Yv\.e ^ I^n^ 'NSkjaa^, 
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that the gooji news may ^o to you by the next mail. '\Vhca you receive 
this, I ought to be more than half w&y to you, and I hope it may ^ud the 
3rd in England again, and that the nrst face of welcome 1 see in Abbey 
Lodge may be that of my prettjr Rachel ; for though wo have been st^para- 
ted lor so many cruel years, I have never forgotten it, dearest, nor ceased 
to long for the moment when l-shaU see it again. 

*' Since we parted, I have often made myself wretched ly the thought 
that had I only foreseen that five years would elapse before I could rotum 
to claim you lor my wife, I never should have been guilty of the injustice 
of binding you to me by marriage ; but since they are now so nearly over, 
I will try to think that * all's well that ends well,' and to look forward to 
nothing but s^ I'^ng a]^^ll of happiness with my dear girl. And now, my 
darling, I have not a moment more to spare. I hope this will bo the last 
letter I shall write to you for a long time to come, and that when we next 
find om*selves apart, i shall have a better right than I have now to sign 
myself 

** Your devoted husband, 

"Raymond Norrets. 

** P. S. I am bringing home such lots of pretty things for my dear wife 
from China and the Cape, and all manner of queer places." 

But the promise of **lots of pretty things" did not seem to have the 
effect upon Rachel that it would have done upon most girls of her age. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if her eyes ever travellecl as far as the postscript, so 
fixed were they upon the latter sentence and signature of her letter, her 
** devoted husband" — her husband — his wife. Although for five years 
she had known the fact, she had never seemed to ffnisp the meaning of the 
words until now. With it arose a sickly fear and dread — almost a gi'eat 
disgust. She sat for a few minutes motionless, looking at the reflection of 
her own face, from which all color had fled, in the glass, and at first it 
seemed possible to mould her future for herself, and with the thought her 
impulse was to tear her letter into a dozen pieces. 

**His wife!" she exclaimed. "Never! — not for a thousand worlds! 
I will 7iot be his wife — 1 ^vill tell hun so directly we meet. I will beg my 
bread first ! — I will " 

But here a sense of the impotency oT her rage, of the impossibility (how- 
ever fine it sounded theoretically) of a womam born and brought up as a 
lady, begging her bread, — of the onus that would attach to her, beaiing 
the name she did, if she refused to fulfil her dufy — all broke upon the mind 
of the bewildered girl at once, and altered her dem3anor. She rose from 
her chair half frightened at her discovery, — looked at her own reflection in 
the glass with eyes full of the deepest compassion — took one step forward, 
as if she were half blind — and then, gaining the bedside, sunk on her knees 
upon the floor and sobbed as if her heart would break. Ah ! if Raymond 
NoiTcys could only have seen her then, he who, having reached England 
with a ** fak wind and a flowing tide," was at that very moment impatiently 
awaiting the paying off of his ship at Spithead, anxious for nothing but 
liberty to rush to Gibraltar and fold the woman in his arms who was now 
by her actions silently cm*sing the destiny which had linked her fate witii 
his. For it seemed, indeed, on looking backward, as if destiny had be- 
haved worse than usual in linking these two so firmly together before they 
scarcely knew the nature of the obligations they took upon themselves. 
She had been extremely young at the time, as dates have already shown — 
only sixteen, and he, the husband, but five years older than herself. And 
it had happened on this wise : — 

Dr. Browne had been stationed with his regiment at Portsmouth, and had 
placed Rachel at a finishing school at Southsea, that he might see his httle 
girl as often as he felt inclined. A school, which was like too many others 
. of the same. class, where a few flimsy accomplishments were taken in at 
the cost of a large annual expenditure and the natural modestv of the 
pupils ; for no one who has not searched into the subject, and paia it great 
personal attention, can have any conception of the folly, the indelicacy, and 
the wrong which go on among a number of young people brought? together 
from mixed society and homes, and le£t, duimg ^^ Vo\3Ka \ia\» ^<5^<3J«^ 
study, to amuse themselves. 
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The finishing establishment to which Rachel Norreys was consigned was 
no better than the generality of such. Dr. Browne loved the girl devo- 
tedly ; but he was not keen-sighted enough to espy the evils to which she 
would be subjected — nor, indeed, arc nine parents out of ten. The con- 
■ venience of the arrangement is all that they think of; and the topics to 
which I allude are not pi-ecis^'ly sw.-u a= a young girl chooses to confide to 
her mother or father. So Uaclu'l rrceivrd iu.-tniction from various masters 
in drawing, dancing and music ; atr^niied claHao:> iV.r French, German and 
Italian; and spent six hours at li-ast out of the lAvtlvo in <ii=f»ussing lovers, 
elopements and mamagf>, with thi* young ladies of the s(!i'k>1. Not that I 
mean to intimate that my huroin** bocanie immodi'st undor th^.* priM-sc. 
she only experienced what almost every scliool-girl is> suim ■♦^•mI to, tii;it Is 
to say, she had her eyes opened long before Un» world and hort'.M.^b wnuld 
have opened them for her. And the consequence i»f siu!i vioKiu- » N. tliitt 
the next necessity for voung ladies, after talking of lo^rrs, is tn j.-.^.m^s 
lovers themselves; and Rachel Browne was about the only Lji:i \\) tli*? 
school so unprovided when Raymond Norreys became aquainted widi In-r, 
and it must be said, for his age, laid very spirited siege to the citadel of her 
heart. 

The lad — at this time a promisinjj youth, nothing more — was known to 
Dr. Browne, and had often met Racliel at his house on a Saturday after- 
noon — the good doctor little suspectin^j that the flirtation he saw them 
carry on was anj^hing but a boy's and gn-Ps nonsense. 

He had been acquainted with the parents of Raymond Xorreys, and liked 
the young fellow for the sake of his father, who was dead, and whom lis 
greatly resembled. Riiymond, who had entered the Royal Navy at his own 
request, ai^.d who had already made one cruise, was passing the'interval of 
his being appointed to another ship in studying navigation in one of tho 
ti'aining-vessels.in Portsmouth harbor. But much of his time was spent on 
shore, and much in loitering about Dr. Browne's house ; y(it, until one 
bright morning in July, the doctor had had no idea that Raymond Norre ys' 
love for his daughter was likely to prove a serious affiiir. But on that 
morning the proprietress of the establishment at which Racliel was imbil>- 
ing so many foolish and wrong ideas, drove up to Dr. Browne's house, ac- 
companied by her sister, a couple of teachers, and an unlimited supply of 
pocket-hadkercliiefs and smelling-salts, and burst in upon him with the awful 
mtelligence that his daughter was "missing" from her house that morn- 
ing, and that no one knew where she had gone ; but that some of her com- 
panions, frightened at her temerity at really carrving out what she had 
threatened to do, had confessed that they had heard her say she was ^oing 
to have a runaway marriage with Mr. Raymond Norreys. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to describe the scene which followed 
such a disclosure. Dr. Browne was a man of action. It was not t!ion ton 
o'clock; he knew the only thing to be done was t^) follow t]v^ fiiTitives. so 
he only allowed himself time to consign the fainting In ly y.\\>\:ii ins^ to ii:i 
unmentionable place to her face, which so surprisid iior tha* -;io (luis r. - 
covered from the swoon she was just about to indulge in, In •> !^ )l^ ru;<iuil 
frantically from the house and was at the railway station mnUmr in inin -s 
on all sides. Here his task became easy. T\v\ young hi'ly uiiA -t.ii 1 i;. ; i 
had been observed by several of the ofneialb; thou* il .-tiiiadi'ii. >»nn* i\:iy 
miles ofi', was Imown; and all poor Dr. Browne had to do was to sit down 
and wait for the next train. 

When it started it conveyed him, in less than three hours after ho had 
first heard the news, to a small countiy place, with only one church in it 
and one inn. He went to the latter first, and found the newly-married 
couple sitting very close together on a sofa waiting the appearance of the 
dinner they had ordered. The meeting was not a very fonnidablc one. 
- Dr. Browne had only to open the inn-parlor door, and to show his kind, 
sad face inside it, when there was a cry almost of joy, a bound forward, 
and a slight figure was folded in his arms, saying, ** Oh, papa, I am so 
sorry ! I will never do it again ! Oh, papa, darling, do forgive me ! " — 
and the tacit forgiveness came almost as she spoke m a shower of kisses 
jSr?jn the dear lips above her hidden face. But it was to the young husband 
that the father refused to hold out a hand, or to speak, except Vn \.o\va^ ol 

*rreate8t severity. 
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" Do you know what you have done, rir, in sneaking in this manner into 
an honorable man's house, and stealinff the best thing he h:ul there ? Are 
you aware that you have sullied this child's name in a manner that years 
may not wipe out? " 

But the lad would not be cowed : he looked infinitely proud as ho re- 
pled, — 

" I am not aware how I can sully the name of Browne by exchanging it 
for that of Norreys, sir — though I ac)^**owledge I have been very wrong 
in persuading Rachel to this gtej'. xet she is my wife now — and no wo- 
man need be ashamt5^of being so.** 

God bless thtj jjoy ! liu mi^t have been fifty, and a duke into the bar- 
gain, to so. the flashing of his eager eyes as Uie words passed his lips. 

Dr. Br^j'wne's heai-t relented towards him as he watched his manly bear- 
i^» bat he would not show it. 
.; /*^iour wife!" he repeated. **Do you know, Mr. Norreys, that my 

Tj^hter is under age, and, having been married without the consent of 
' parents or guardians, can have her marriage put aside, if 1 choose to do so." 

Raymond jgrew pale, and took a step forward. 

•* But you will not choose it, sir : you will not have it annulled. I am of 
age. Dr. Browne. I will guard her faithfully if you will trust her to me." 

"And why couldn't you have come to mo like an honest lad, and told me 
so to my face, mstead of persuading this child to outrage (ivery law of 
obedience and decency, and to run away from a father who never said no! 
to her slightest wish, as if he was a tyrant ." But here he was inter- 
rupted by Rachel's sobs as she clasped him tighter round the neck. 

'* Don't, papa ; don't say that ! I will go back with you, papa. I will 
live at home with you for ever; only don't say words like those." 

Dr. Browne replied, tenderly, ** Will you go back with me, Rachel? — 
will you give up this boy for your old father again ? " 

•* les, I will — I will.»* " she exclaimed, convulsively, as she clung to him 
the tighter. 

" And you, young gentleman — will you consent to this folly being as if 
it had never been, and let this girl return quietly home with me ? " 

"Never!" exclaimed Raymond Norreys. "She has told me that she 
loves me ; she has become my wife of her own free will. I never give her 
up with mine." 

Dr. Browne admired the spirit which dictated the words, though he pro- 
fessed to resent it. 

*' Then I shall apply to the law," he answered, " to restore my daughter 
to me." 

" Rachel : you will not leave me," said the youn^ man, as he tried to ap- 
proach the girl, and to take her hand. The tones of her lover's voice roused 
her, and she attempted an appeal to her father. Energetic at sixteen as - 
she was at one-and-twenty, she spoke and felt like a woman instead of a 
child. 

* • Papa, I love him : we have been very foolish and wicked — but I thought 
it such a fine thing to be mamed ; and we knew you would never consent 
whilst I was so young. But don't separate us, papa ; he is going away 
soop^n a lon^ voyage. Let me be his wifo, and I will live at homo with . 
you, and still be your little daughter for all the years that he will be away." 

Dr. Browne felt that they both waited for his fiat. They had boon fool- j 
ish, but they were children, and foolishness was boimd up in their hearts ; ^ 
besides, he had never refused Rachel anything : yet he dared not decide by "^ 
himself. He put his girl upon the sofa with a sigh, and told Raymond 
Norreys that he wished to speak to him alone. As they left the inn togeth- 
er, he said: "Raymond, before I give you a definite answer, I must have i 
counsel upon this subject. Rachel has other friends besides myself, and I ^ 
• should wish to have the advice of her family before I decide. Perhaps you . 
also had better communicate with your mother, Raymond." ^ 

" Thank you ; I am of age," was the only reply. \ 

" Anyway, I should prefer your giving me your company untO this ma^ 
ter is settled." 

The young man's pride was touched at t\Aa Tftc\vv^i^\.\ \sQfit\kfc ^Kja^ssoassRSW 
what might be the consequences if he o\))OCtft(i\»\X.,«isA^Qaft'tfcl^^ 
4 
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to walk by Dr. Brown." .-iil* * . ;Vo station. Tliere they spent a miserable 
couple of houi-s togeMi«i-, whilst iii ■ riis to parties unknown went lluttiu'ing 
up and down the t(i- ■ :. :ii»hi ■ v. irc.^. ;■■ . . •". Browne watched their departure 
and awaited their :'.»\-iiii alwuvs ii« >)• nu • position, with his lace buried 
in his hands and in tal •! 5*ilenei-. Ai 1 «.!;:■:» li. -^lessa^i^e liad been received, 
and the elder gentleman intlniu/i I !i- i i!« i:ii«> i ; returning to tlie inn. 
When th'.T<», he took his dauglit. r iut^ tlie -i- !' '• ol h'::^ embrace, and thus 
addressed lier lover : — 

• * Ra vm( >nd Norreys , my dauglite l : . . . ' ■ »n .• ]'»e :■ ' '^ ' -t 1 v i . i 
in the justice of the offer I am aljout to .'irikc^ vdu. i ;;i '*•« • 
her from us ])y stealth, but you have faileil. V<'t. !:i .imi.;' I' 
youtli, and tlie family from which you spring" (fnv tli.» i id < . 
rate stock), ** we are disposed to overlook the offcjUiN* •;]; oii, 
that you pennit Rachel to return home quietly witli me; tli ir . 
ship to which you are appohited with all speed, and do not a^! »■;.>;•: i •■ 
her as j-^our wife until you return from this cruis(?."^ 

"Not for a few weeks, sir!" exclaimed Raymond, his color gi;i:i'r -.nd 
coming as he spoke. May I not have my wife until I start? It is rat Ik r 
hard " 

** Rather hard ! " interrupted the doctor ; " when I have the power to take 
her from you altogether. What do you moan ? " 

** I suppose 1 must submit," the boy rt Joined ; " but I love ht?r, and it is 
hard. Rachel, darling, you won't forget that you are my wife, although 

• they tear you from me." 

t She turned as he spoke and rushed into his arms, and as ho showi-red hi3 
■• young hot kisses upon her face and hands. Dr. Browne wislmd to heaven 
j that he could feel it ri*jiit to give tliem to one another. But his love for 
i Rachel was great, and lie remained fimi. 

•* Now, Norreys," said he, ** be a man, and let her go. You shall see her 
I as often as you choose until you sail, and you'll be back again to claun her 
[ before j'ou have a proper beard upon your chin." 

; Sorry comfort ! but they had to accept it. The boy gave her up ; and 
■ until he sailed for China and the Archipelago, a month afterwards, ho never 
t saw his wife except in her fatlier's pres(?ncc. Then she was sent to a school 
, in London, where she was Icnown only by her maiden name ; and it was 
not until the 3rd Royal Bays were under orders for Gibraltar that Dr. 
J Browne had her home, and introduced her to his regiment as Mrs. Norrejs. 
^ She was tlien only a girl of eighteen, and yet the image of her young hus- 
band was already beginning to fade in her memory. The fact is, she had 

* never Iqved him as he loved her. She had, as she told her father, ** thought 
'* it fine to be man-ied;" — something to crow about over the school-girls of 
^ her accjuaintance ; and as she crept upwards to woman's estate^- the tr^th 
^,-eorrowiully dawned upon her that she had made a great mistake. An I •» 
■^'' was an aggravation to the misery of her discovery (as every woman v. ill 
^^ aelcnowledge) to feel that T?ayr-»oT-'1 c+^iT ^,.. .^ \ ■. ii.d ::••/ j, ; ..:•. 

V and fully expected that tlio. low .i Iiiia iii i- turn. /. I tliis wm.^ whr.t \ 
{; rushing tlirough her mini jis t-he kaelt sobMng by thf beibidr on t- .. . v 
jt ing that we left her. 
{ 



CHAPTER V. 

/ A SPY IN THE CAMP. 

y It was some time before Rachel rose from that self-abased attitude, a ^^ 
f ^prepared to seek her bed : she had too much to think about, too much ; 
i i. weep over to allow the tempest of her j^-ief to expend itself quickl}-. Wh : 
I rftt length it was exhausted, and she tried to compose herself to sleep, t ■• 
! '-eyelids were hot and swollen, and her whole body feverish, so that the nio jt 
'^wa9 well advanced before she succeeded in attaining her object; and when 
} iisho dJd sleep, it was heavily ; and although she was half conscious severed 
'^'fes daring the early niormn^ of a footstep movrng aAioutWv tv^oyiv, ^».vj 
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never roused herself entirely until the sun was shining brightly into Uio 
half-closed Venetian shutters of her window, and so fervently as to warn 
her at once that, whatever the hour, it was late con^parod to her usual time 
of rising. 

But still she lay, for a few minutes, unwilling to move. Her eyelids felt 
stiff, and there was a languor pervading her whole frame which made her 
search for the cause. Then the remembrance of her last night's trouble, of 
her husband^s return, and her father^s illness, all flashed upon her, and with 
it came entire wakefulness. — She rose quickly, threw on her dressing- 
gown, with the intention of going to Dr. Browne's room, as it was her cus- 
tom to do directly she waked, to Team what kind of a night he had passed. 
But as she prepared to cross tlie drawing-room she heard voic(^s on the 
opposite side of the house, and paused. The villa which Dr. Browne occu- 
pied was built very similar to most houses in warm climates. It consisted 
of some five or six rooms, all large and airy, but built on the same lloor, 
and opening one into the other, by means of more doors and windows than 
•we in England could conceive it possible to live amongst. Of these 
apartments the two centre ones were the drawing and dinuig rooms, and 
the bedrooms were at the sides. All roiind the house there ran a broad 
verandah, sheltering the windows of the various rooms, without which they 
ivould have been insupportable *in the hottest part of the day, even without 
the aid of their green jalousies. The window-sills were very low, and the 
large windows usually stood wide open, even at night, so that the verandah 
itself, with its pleasant screen of over-hanging creepers, and its array of 
little tables and lounging chairs, seemed almost like part of the rooms 
•which opened upon it. But to gain access to the side of the villa which 
Dr. Browne, with his attendants, occupied, Rachel must cross the drawing- 
room ; and there were other voices to be heard beside those of her father 
and Caroline Wilson ; and she was in her dressinjj-gown, so she stoi)i)ed to 
listen. Soon she distinguished the tones of Dr. Harris, the other regiment- 
al surgeon, and that of some one else blended with it, and they alarmed 
her. Why was Dr. Harris there so early? He was used to call about 
twelve every morning, but it could not be that time yet. Her watch lay on 
the toilet-table, but in her distress of the previous night she had forgotten 
to wind it up, and it was useless. She rang a hand-bell which stood there, 
violently, and it brought Caroline Wilson to her ^tle ; her ai)parenlly im- 
perturbable features bearing no trace that she had any remembrance of tlie 
words with which her mistress had separated from her the evening before. 

"Caroline," said Rachel, anidously; "who is in papa's room? Is any- 
thing the matter ? " 

"Only Dr. Harris, ma'am, and Capt. Craven. The Doctor passed rather 
a restless night, and so Barnes and 1 thought it advisable for Dr. Harris to 
see him earher than usual this morning." 

"What o'clock is it?" 

" Just gone ten, ma'am. Will you please to have your bueakfast in here ? 
You've had a long sleep, ma'am ; and yet you weren't to stay up late last 
ni^ht." 

Sachel appeared to take no notice of the interest expressed in the forego- 
ing words, but followed up her former question with another. 

" What does Dr. Harris say about papa, Caroline ? " 

"I have not heard the doctor make any remarks, ma'am, at least not to 
me. He told Barnes that master must have plenty of stimulants." 

" Why did Captain Craven come with Dr. Harris ? " 

The woman's lips pursed together in a moment. 

"That I am sure I cannot venture to say, ma'am. I can't account for 
any of Captain Craven's movements, his comings or his goings ; he walked 
in at the same time as Dr. Harris did." 

Rachel was vexed with herself for having asked the question. 

" I must see Dr. Harris," she continued. " Ask him, Caroline, before he 
goes, to step in here to speak to me." 

"Yes, ma'am. Won't you let me bring you some breakfast into your 
room?" 

* * A cup of coffee — nothing more : I couldn't eat." AxisSi ^^\KtL \\Kt v«t- 
vant took her departure, and the girl was left alone \» s^evjA^iSaa \EkSS«si8fii* 
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in suspense until Dr. Harris should make his appearance, and one way or 
another set her doubts at rest, for she was determined she must know the 
truth ; she could not fight any lono:er against the sickly doubt and dread 
which assailed her every time her father spoke of himself, or others spoke 
of him. And so she arranged her habiliments a little more carefully, and 
set her room in order, and tried to beguile tlie time until the door of her 
father's bedroom should unclose again. It seemed a long time first, but at 
last the welcome sound was audible. She heard the door open, and the 
gentleman come out, and when they had advanced into the drawing-room, 
mey were evidently stopped l^y the voice of Caroline Wilson, which said : 

** May I ask how you find my poor master to-day, sir ? " 

The answer was given in so low a tone that the eager listener could not 
catch tlie words. 

•* Miss Rachel wants to speak to you, sir, before you go ; she is still in her 
bedroom. That way, if you please." 

As the steady tread of l)r. llarris approached her door, she knew it would 
soon be over. Dr. Harris was? a younger man than Dr. Browne, but con- 
sidered much higher in his profession. He was very skilled and very kind, 
and Rachel had perfect faith in him. So that when she caught sight of the 
sorrowfully grave expression of his face, and felt the sympathetic pressure 
of his hand, as he took his seat beside her on the sofa, she guessed what 
the answer to her question would be, and her hands went up immediately 
to shut out the light of day from her face. There was no need for Dr. 
Harris to ask why she wished to see him, he knew it as soon as he saw the 
inquiring glance in the eyes with which she turned to greet him ; he did 
not even profess to do so ; to gain time for his sad news he only said — 

**.Try not to grieve about it, Mrs. Norreys, more than you can help. 
You have others to think of as well as yourself." 

*• Oh, Dr. Harris ! is it really, really true, then? Is he so very ill as he 
said himself he was ? " 

Dr. Harris knew the character he had to deal with : he felt this was no 
weak foolish creature who would swallow a compassionate lie until the last, 
and consent to be deceived tUl death was actually in the house. And if 
she had been one oh whom it was easy to practise deception, Rachel Nor- 
reys' disposition was not of that order to bear the shock of a sudden grief 
with impunity to itself. .Her nerves were too finely strung to bear a great 
wrench ; she was not a woman to sit down patiently with sorrow and "look 
it in the face, and so Dr. Harris knew that for physical as well as other 
reasons, it was best she should be told at once the worse that was in store 
for her. 

** He is very iZZ," was therefore the only reply he made to her question. 

** Dr. Harris, is he dyin^? tell me the truth ; I can bear anj-thing sooner 
than this suspense, only tell me the truth quickly, and put me out of my 
pain." 

** I will tell you, Mn^. Norreys, because I know you have a brave heart 
and can bear anything that lleaven sends you : Ideeply grieve to say it, 
but it is only too true — your father is dying. I did not lose hope myself 
until this morning, but so rapid a change has taken place during the night 
that I must not deceive myself oi: you any more. He cannot last much 
longer now." 

iSichel was looking at hun as if she waited for the fiat of her own life or 
death from his lips. Hers were parted with suspense, and her face, swollen 
and haggard from the indulgence of her tears the night before, seemed to 
have lost all trace of its usual vivacity or youth. 

** How long? " she gasped, rather than said. 

** Two or three days," was the compassionate answer, ** not more, ^Irs. 
Norreys, perhaps not so much. Now cry, there^s a dear girl, and it will do 
you good." 

•* Please leave me," she said, faintly; ** I am very much obliged to you. 
I thank you very much, but I must be alone or this will kill me." 
tfHer tones were too earnest, too real to be disregarded, and simply press- 
ing the hand .he held before releasing it. Dr. Harris rose without further 
comment, and left the room. As he passed ix^to the verandah, Captain 
"^^uven started up from a chair upon which lie Yiad.\iften. Vwai^mw. 
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«• Have you told her? " he inqidred, anxiously 

«• Yes," was the whispered reply. 

" And how does she bear it? " 

" Just as you misfht imagine such a deep-feeling heart would bear it*- 
without a word. Pd almost as soon hayo had the task of putting a knife to 
her throat. God help her, poor child ! " 

■•* Are you ^oing home now, Harris ? " 

'* Yes, I can bo of no use here. I shall be back in a couple of hours. 
Where are you bound to P " 

"I shall stay here for a little while," said Cecil Craven, reseating him- 
self; ** I don't feel as if I could leave the house just yet." 

♦*A11 right, ^ood-bye;" and then he was left alone to grieve for the 
young heai-t g^ovins^ within. ' And she u><u meving: she sat like a statue 
of stone ; not even the knowledge that her father's life was fast slipping 
away, and that soon she should no longer have tlie power of seeking liis 
presence, could enable her to shake oft the torpor which had crept over her 
at the confirmation of the news which she had dreaded. Dead — in two or 
three days at furthest — her father — her loving, indulgent, gentle father — 
dead! 

At the thought of his gentleness, his patience, his child-like gratitude for 
simple offices done for Imn during his illness, the tears which had refused 
to rise at the vision of her own despair, commenced to trickle down Ra- 
chel's cheeks — to fill her heavy swollen eyes again, making the feveiish 
eyelids smart as they -ran over them, to trickle slowly down the stained 
cheeks and to rest about the fallen mouth without so much as a hand raised 
to wipe them away. Caroline Wilson entered at this time with the ordered 
coffee, and seemed about to speak, but the look on her mistress' face 8to])ped 
even her tongue, and she left the room a^in without a word. But hor ap- 
pearance roused another train of thought in Rachel's bosom, and solf-re- 
E roach began to take the upper hand, as she wondered how she could ever 
ave wasted a thought upon such folly as a servant's shortcomings, when 
this ffreat grief (before which even that of her husband's return paled) was 
xnardiing down upon her — this grief, so vast, so awful, so immeasurably 
sharp. With the thought her stony stage was conquered. An echo of the 
fervent wish Dr. Harris had expressed for her, a gi-eat ciy of ** God help 
me ! " from her lips, and then the tears came down like rain, and the shock 
had lost its first power. The exclamation reached the ears of Cecil Craven 
in the verandah ; he had been listening anxiously for some token of distress 
before that, and he hailed the sound almost with pleasure. For though he 
could not understand the feverish excitability of Rachel's character, he 
could sympathize in it because it was hers, and Dr. Harris's word respect- 
ing her suent reception of his news had frightened him. But with the 
knowledge of her distress, a strong wish came on him to attempt her con- 
solation ; and so he crept closer to the closed Venetian shutters of her room, 
and peeped through them, calling softly, 

*' Rachel ! dear Rachel ! I am here." 

She raised her head from the sofa-cushion as she heard his words, and 
through all her trouble felt thankful for the unexpected sympathy. 

" Oh, Cecil ! " she exclauned, " it will kill me ! " 

Her voluntary mention of his Christian name encouraged him so far that 
he pushed the blind to one side, and thrust his head into full view. 

•* I am so very sorry for you, Rachel ! " 

•* I am sure you are," was her reply, ** and it is so comforting to feel you 
are. God bless you for it ! " 

This was still more encouraging ; consequently, Captain Craven, who 
never needed much encouragement to do anything where a pretty woman 
was concerned, entered Rachel's bedroom. At another time she would 
certainly have remonstrated with him on his forwardness, but this seemed 
no moment for an exhibition of prudery. She did put in a faint protest that 
he ought not to have come there, but before the words were well out of her 
mouth, her head was again buried in the cushion, and he was on tiie sofa 
' beside her trying to get possesision of her hand, and begging her, by eveiy^ 
Mn^be could mink of, not to make him so imaetaXA^ \>^ vi<^ ^t2d&^<;s^«' 
^tier tears. He looked very handsome &ad aSeedonaX.^ ^\sl<^ ^^*di^^^ 
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and although his arguments did not possess much sense thoy sounded very 
comfortable to listen to. lie was dressed in plain clothes, an indulgence 
not always obtainable in foreign stations ; but beneath the loose, light ma- 
terial that his morning coat was composed of, an observer miglit have seen 
that he wore no waistcoat, and tliat a set of rather remarkable-looking gold 
studs, with his initials in a monogram engraved upon each, and a bine silk 
handkerchief knotted carelessly about his throat, were all the ornaments 
tliat liis attire could boast of. llis face was flushed, and his voice, when he 
spoke to Rachel, was very low and sympathetic. Commonplace words of 
comfort at such a moment would only have wonied and annoyed her ; but 
the continued entreaty tliat she would try to compose herself for Ida sake ; 
that she would remember that she could not be unliappy without making 
him so also, bore with them such a i)leasing conviction that she had here a 
friend — that she was not to be really left all alone — that, however much 
she ffrieved, she could not be entirely solitary in lior sorrow, whilst such 
words lasted and were time — that her sobs gi*adually grew less and less, 
her tears dried, and she sat upright upon the sofa and ceased to catch her 
breatli with every word she uttered. 

** That's a dear girl," exclaimed Cecil Craten, with evident satisfaction, 
as he viewed the eflfect of his consolation; "now you will be good won''t 
you, and not cry again ? " 

"No, I shall not ciy again," she replied, sadly. "I Lave cried myself 
out." 

The young voice was so mournful ; the young face looked so weary, that 
Captain Craven, yielding to a very natural impulse, bent his lips to hers 
and kissed her. She started and colored, but did not make the objection 
to such a proceeding that she had the night before. On the contraiy, she 
said, with an intonation of grateful feeling, — " Thank you, dear Cecil ; I 
know you feel for me." 

He was lounging over the sofa beside her, as she spoke, and at the same 
. moment the bedroom door apppeared to close very softly, as if the sea- 
breeze had gently blown it to. 

• Rachel raised her head to listen, like a graceful deer who is startled by 
the rustling of falling leaves. 

** Did any one open the door ? " she asked. 

••Not that I know of," replied Captain Craven ; "at least I didn't hear 
any one do so. I think it must have been the wind." 

But she was not satisfied, and her color rose. " I think you had better 
go, Cecil," she said ; " I shouldn't like any one to see you here. I ought 
not to have let you come in ; but you have been such a comfort to me ! " 

" Let me stay, then," he pleaded. 

•* No, no ! you must go now," was the answer. •* See, I am not even 
dressed," she added, blushing, " and he may want me at any moment. Go, 
and come again to me this evening." 

He could not refuse to comply with her request, and as he stood up, she 
said : 

" You have dropped one of your studs ; you had better look for it." 

"Oh, yes, said he," observing the loss. **I shouldn't like to spoil this 
set ; it was my mother's present. It must be on the sofa ; perhaps you are 
sitting on it Rachel." 

She rose, and they searched for the missing stud, but could not see it 
anywhere. 

•* It may have rolled under the bed," he suggested, and prepared to as- 
^ certain if his suggestion was correct. 

But Rachel heai*d tiie sound of footsteps coming across the sitting-room. 

** Oh, do go, Cecil," she exclaimed; " never mind the stud now, I will : 
look for it afterwards ; there is somebody coming." . .vj 

" One minute," he urged, commencing to search - 

** No, not an instant," she rejoined, in terror, " pray go at once." 

The loss of a thousand studs would not have kept him then, for he S| ^ 
she was really alarmed ; so he leaped through the open window, andf n 
too soon, for the next moment a soft tap wcCs heard at the door, and-Qa 
/tti© Wilson entered the room. 

'An orderly has come from Mrs. Anmdcl, \£ youpAfia&e^ tc^^sxi^ i^ 
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wishes to know if you are going over there this morning, and your papa 
has asked for you several times since Dr. Harris went." 

Rachel prepared to pass through the open door at once. 

*• Tell the orderly to wait," she said ; ** I shall be back directly, and will 
write a note," and with that she was gone, and in her father's rqoni. 

Mrs. Wilson having delivered the message to Mrs. AniinUjl's messenger 
through the open window, commenced to employ tlie interval of her mi«- 
tress's absence by setting her bedroom in- order. The first object her eye 
lit upon wa,s the guitar. 

•* Ah, that has oeen returned, has it? well, he didn't bring it with him 
this morning any way, for I saw him come up the garden witli Dr. Harris ; 
there's more a going on at times than one thinks for, I fancy, in this house." 
Having tak^n up the instrument and set it against anotlier j[)art of t lie wall, 
with a vicious tliump which can scarcely have been calculated to imin-ovo 
its tone, she next proceeded to strip the bed, at the foot of wlilch the sofa 
stood, and in the act, some of the bedclothes trailing upon the lloor, Mrs. 
Wilson stooped to re-arrange them. Whilst so doing she api)eari'il to have 
found some object of interest, for when she rt^sumed her original posture, 
it was with a look of undisguised triumph on her face and something small 
in her hand, which, having first well examined, she was very particular in 
wrapping in paper before she stowed it away in her pocket. In looking 
about for a piece with which to accomplish her object, she saw the torn 
sheets of Raymond Norreys' letter, which had been rent in four or iive 
places, crumpled and cast on one side. Caroline Wilson picked u^) one of 
the pieces, and smoothed out its creases. It happened to be the ending of 
the letter : — 

" I shall write to you 

** and that when we next 

** ourselves apart, I shall have 

** right than I have now to sign myself 

** Your devoted husband, 
*• Raymond Norkeys." 

She had to read the words over several times before she could quite 
arrive at their meaning, for she was not a well-educated woman ; but it 
was not the first attempt that she had made to master the same handwrit- 
ing, and, therefore, she 5oon arrived at the truth. 

** This is what we do with our husband's letters, is it? " she said to her- 
self. '* This is how we value them? Well, I don't think if I had looked 
all day I could have found a better piece of paper to wrap my finduigs in. 
The two together, small though they be, may turn up yet, when thoy are 
least expected to do so. If I'm not mistaken, Mrs. Norreys will be sorry 
some of these fiaie days that she hasn't treated me with gi'eater civility ; till 
then I don't lose sight of my little perquisite," and she put the paper and 
its enclosure safely away as she mused. But her mental soliloquy was 
here interrupted by the re-entrance of her mistress, with a flushed face, but 
no further signs of emotion than when she had left the room. She had not 
touched on the subject of his approaohinff death with her father, for Dr. 
Harris had told her not to do so. The d^g man was fully aware that he 
was dying ; he had said so again and again tor weeks past, but his strength 
was nearly all gone, and it was not thought advisable, since he hall never 
directly put the question, to tell him that nis end was so near at hand. So, 
besides a gentle reproof for her red eyes, no allusion had been made to the 
impending trouble, for which Rachel had been thankful, for she did not 
feel as if she could have borne any more violent emotion that morning. 
She was thoroughly exhausted and worn out by the strength of her own 
• .elings. But she was annoyed on }ier return to find that Mrs. Wilson had 
thought proper to commence makmg her bed and setting her room in 
oracr. 

" ^ ou knew I had not dressed or washed," she sa|d, but not so sharplj 

as she usually spoke to the individual in question. **You mis^ht hare 

'« Waited for my orders. You had better go to papa now, in oase bd froatt 

^)n, and leave the room until I am out of It,^ 

'*' Major AmndeVs orderly is still waldng for ywa WQSV^T,\ftaJ«Bi? "^ 

a mild ospostaladon. 

i ■ ....^^ii 
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**0h, bother it!" exclaimed Rachel, with more impatience than ele- 
gance ; '* bring me my desk then." When it came, she hardly knew, on so 
Sttle consideration, what to say. She wrote one note, and then tore it up. 
The fact is, she was not -positive as to her interview with Cecil Craven 
having been quite a private one, and she was diffident of not mentioning it 
to Mrs. Aruntlel, for fear the story might be repeated, and her silence on 
the subject make it appear more than it really was. She was alreadj^ be- 
ginning (almost unconsciously, to herself) to feel a little af\'aid of entirely 
tinisting her bosom friend's good-nature where Captain Craven was con- 
cerned. And so her second note spoke openly of the occurrence. 

From Mrs, Norreys to Mrs. Arundel^ : 
"Dearest Elise, 

** 1 cannot so to see you this morning, or to-morrow, or perhaps not at 
all for some days. I dare say you have seen Dr. Harris by this time, and 
know all my misery. I feel I can never leave him again for the little while 
I shall have him with me. I even grudge the few minutes which this note 
takes me to write. 

**Have you seen Captain Craven yet? He was so very kind and ^ood 
to me this morning, and 1 scarcely know what I should have done witnoat 
the comfort he gave me, for poor papa does not yet know Dr. Harris' opin- 
ion of his case, so I have to grieve alone. C. C. was naughty enough 
though to iump in at my bedroom window to talk to me, which he mustn^t 
do again, but I was too unhappy to scold him. If you are near our house 
to-day, come in, dear Elise, and see your affectionate 

•• Rachel." 

It was not long before the orderly brought back an answer to her note. 
From Mrs. Arundd to Mrs. Norreys : 
"Carissima Mia, 

** Jack saw Harris at orderly hour this morning, and heard the sad news. 
How my heart bleeds for you, my dearest girl ! But you are a naughty 
little puss to run to Master Cecil Craven for consolation. I have no doubt 
he was an imTnense comfort to you, and that he found a certain lady's bed- 
room a very pleasant tillet ; but that's a sort of game which you mustn't 
play at too often. Miss Rachel, or you'll find it dangerous. I shouldn't be 
at all surprised myself if Master C. C. presents himself at the window to- 
morrow morning again, armed with a fresh stock of consolation. You sly 
Suss ! I shall run in and see you, I dare say, this evening. Adio belissima. 
Lcep up your spirits. 

•* Ever yoiur loving 

•* Elise." 

" Oh, how can Elise write such nonsense at such a time ! " sighed poor 
Rachel, as she tore the effusion of her bosom friend in half, and tlurew it 
away. She felt that Mrs. Arundel's words were an insult to her present 
feelmgs ; she wished she had never been so silly as to tell her anything 
about Cecil Craven. She might have guessed that she wouM not be able 
to enter into her view of the subject. She felt angry and sore that a joke 
could be made out of anything at such a miserable epoch of her existence, 
and, for the first time, almost hoped that her bosom friend would forget her 
promise, and not come to see her that evening. She tore up the note and 
threw it away; but why did she leave it on the floor? In her heedless 
impetuosity, Rachel Norreys had no forethought in little things ; in ano^er 
moment she had completed her dressing, and proceeded to join her father. 
The remembrance of her friend's words gave her annoyance. Whilst in 
her bedroom she had looked everywhere for Cecil Craven's stud, but with^ 
out success. That was another subject for worry; she was sifraid Uiak 
Caroline Wilson, notwithstanding her own careful search, mi^ht fiind it in 
some unexpected comer, mid recognize the owner. But neither of these ' 
little troubles occupied her much. How could they whilst she sat, as afae 
did all day, by her father's side, and remembered, as she listened to hi 
vojde, how aoon it would be hushed forever? She would have though 
about tbem hotb. a little more, perhaps, could she hs^^^ ^eii \hft look 
""OAlice on the face oi the waiting-woman, whoae cw^a^VliiV:^ oil t^'^qq^ 
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had laughed at and denied, only the day before, as she picked up the sev- 
ered halves of Mrs. Arunders foolish note whilst she was finishing the ar- 
rangement of her mistresses bedroom, and having read them, put them 
away safely in company with Cecil Craven^s missmg stud, and a look in 
her own eyes which oetokened danger. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AH ABRIYAL AT ABBEY LODGE. 

r 

Scattered here and there about Old Brompton, may still be seen some 
few houses whose foundation stones were laid when all that surrounded 
them was fair, open, smiling county. 

Abbey Lodge, the residence of Kaymond Norreys' mother, was one of 
these, in it had she and her husband lived all the yeare of their married 
life, as his father and mother had done before him, and his grandfather 
and grandmother before that. Abbey Lodge was unaltered, from the day 
tiiat ner husband had brought her there as a bride, excepting that thirty 
years had heightened its solid beauties hj increasing their age. 

With a snug brougham, and horses in the stable, which was adjacent, 
though quite detached from the dwelling-house, one man-servant only in- 
doors (die rest of tlieir establishment consisting of maids), Mrs. Norreys 
and her daughter had lived a quiet but very coznfortable existence during 
the period of the son and brother^s absence at sea. It had been a great 
trial for the mother to part with her only boy for such an uncertain pro- 
fession as the navy ; but it had been his father^s before him, and he was 
bent upon it, so mat she had tried not to regret it, until the imprudent 
marriage occurred, which had seemed to divide them more than the sea 
could ever do, and which, she could not help believing still, would never 
have taken place had they not been separated so early. Raymond^s grand- 
fsither and ^eat-grandfather had both been merchants in the city, which 
accounted lor the liberal ^income which Mrs. Norreys now enjoyed; and 
some of their family had chosen to look down upon them for the same, and 
to have a sneer at trade whenever they chanced to meet them ; and Ray- 
mond's father was proud and foolish enough to feel the empty taunt, and 
to refuse, in consequence, to follow the same pursuit. He had not been 
too proud to use the money earned by trade, however ; but he declined to 
make any more, and entered the Royal Navy as soon as he was elidible 
for it. And Raymond had inherited his father^s ideas and followed his 
fftther's example ; there was a baronetcy in the Norreys family, and the 
branch of it who laughed at the city merchants was no less than the 
branch appertaining to Sir Archibald Norreys, of Woolcombe Rise; in the 
county of Berkshire. At the present time, the reigning power was Sir 
Archibald — a contemporary of Raymond's father, but as unknown to him 
as Raymond was to Sir Archibald's son and heir, who was reported to be 
a fine, handsome young man. He was the only heir to the title and es-'^ 
tate, before Rajrmond Norreys himself; it would be folly to deny that 
Raymond Norreys had never thought upon such a contingency as his event- 
ually becoming a baronet, he certainly had not calculated upon its ever 
being his luck to step into the family title, for his father had ever discounte- 
nanced such imaginings, and the gap between the elder and younger 
branches of the family had widened and widened, until they appeared to 
be no longer of the same blood. Sir Archibald scarcely knew that such a 
young fellow as Raymond Norreys was in existence, whilst to the descend- 
ants of the merchant the acres of Woolcombe Rise were unknown 
{^rounds. They never heard an3rthing about their grand relations, except 
Sirough the medium of the newspapers; and had, indeed, almost for- 
^tten that their family consisted of other than themselves and their imme- 
diate kith and kin. 

It was at the close of a long hot day in the mlddVe ot 3\v^!&^ Wyssti ^^ 
evening shadows bad fallen se considerably as to m>-C&t^ a ^r»\\^\ft ^ ^-^Mt?! 
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pacing lip and down beneath the sliade of the tr^s in tlio Abbey Lod 
garden, appear indistinctly grey, that Mrs. Norreys, alarmeiJ for L 
oaughter's delicate health and aptitude for catching cold, ventured to c 
her into the house. 

'* Christine, my dear, it is past nine o'clock, and the evening is ve 
chilly. Pray do not stiiy out any longer, or else let me send you a sha 
to put on ! " 

** No, never mind, mamma, dear, we will come in at once.'' 

**No — send for the shawl," urged her companion, **itis quite wai 
yet." 

** I don't myself think there is much danger of catching cold to-nigh 
rej;)lied Christine, laughmg; "but I would rather go in, because mami 
will be anxious, whether 1 am wrapped up or not. Couk.', Alick." 

She ran across the lawn as she spoke, and her companion followed h< 
though slowly. When she st<*pi)ed into the lighted hall, and laid her 1 
on one side, "she appeared sim^jly a nice-looking girl of two-and-twen 
with dark eyes and hair and a fresh complexion, but there was an appei 
ance of bomomie about her features that was very grateful to turn to. 

As Christine passed into the dining-room, which they used of an eveni 
when they were alone, and sitting down upon a low stool ])y her mothe 
side, twined her arms fondly about her, it v/as evident there was a grc 
deal of love and confidence between these two, as there always should 
between mother and daughter; and Mi*s. XoiTcys, sitting in the pla( 
lamplight, looked just such a mother as a daughter should ever have 
turn to. She was a woman ,of fifty, h(T hair was grey, still she retain 
the complexion of a girl, and her quiet eyes seemed as though they nev 
could have flashed with anger, or expressed any feeluig antagonistic 
the dictates of a pure and gentle heart. 

"Where is Alick?" sne asked, as Chiistino settled herself besi 
her^ 

"Outside, I suppose," was the reply; "he followed me, I belie\ 
Alick ! " 

" Well," said rather a sulky Voice from the hall door steps. 

** Wliere are you ? Why don't you come in-doors ? " 

" Thank you, I prefer being where I am." 

"What is the. matter, my dear?" inquired Mrs. Norreys, of h 
daughter. 

Christine shrugged her shoulders: "I don't know; something has p 
him out again, I suppose." 

Mrs. Norreys sighed, and was silent. 

The fact is, Mr. Alick Macphcrson stood in too important a position 
tlie household for his little tempers (which occuiTcd ratluir oftener th 
was pleasant) to be witnessed with indifferc'nce. For he was supposed 
be engaged to marry Christine Norreys, althouf^h, from his own want 
means (he held some appointment in the War Ollice) , it was improbal 
that the marriage would take place for somci time. Yet Christine lov 
him, and was ready to humor this worst phase of his character, never c* 
sidering in what, if not checked, it might end. 

She was on the doorstep btjfore another five minutes had elapsed, tryi 
to coax him to do what ought to have been his pleasure. 

" Come, dear Alick," she said, " don't sit on those cold stones ; I am s 
you cannot be comfortable. Come in-doors, and I'll flay to you." 

But Mr. Macpherson neither moved nor spoke. 

"What is it, dearest?" she said, as she bent do>vn, and laid her ch.< 
against the top of his head, " is it anything Fve done ? *' 

At first he insisted in asserting that it was "nothing;" but when 
had coaxed it out of him, it appeared that his royal highness had tal 
offence because she preferred compl}^ing with her mother's n^quest, i 
coming in, to running the risk of taking cold by staying out to make 1< 
to him under the mulberry and walnut ti-ees. 

"Oh, what a naughty boy!" cried Christine, when she had extrac 

this confession from him ; " what a naughty, sulky, jealous child it is, wl 

vou know, dear Alick, that I would rather be with you than anywhere eJ 

but I only did it to please poor mamma. Xov\ >no\s[;\. \je \vsv.w^>c^, f ^ 
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yiDyouP YouHl come in now, and let us have a pleasant hour together 
'before you go ? " 

Hr. Alexander Macpherson at last consented to abjure solitude, and to 

^ake one of the party in-doors. Under the lamplight ho a])pi'ar(.'d a fint»- 

^ooking young Scotchman enough, thou<^h scareely worth tlu^ anir)uiit of 

^^^Qble it had taken to get him there. lie was tall and well-favor.'tl, with 

^e Jight-reddish hair, blue eyes, and high cheek-])<)n(»s whicli fi»nn the 

characteristic features of his race; and tell tales, too oftt'u tnH\ of a hot 

temper. In addition to this, his bearing was gentlemanly when he cliost^ 

It should be so, and his age was aboyit £wenty-tour. 

They had all assembled at the piano, and were in the midst of Si'otch 
ballads and Scotch jigs, called for by Mr. Macpherson, when they wert^ 
luteiTupted, but not startled, by a load peal from the bell at tfie iron 
grate. 

*',Wlio can that be, mamma?" said Christine, speaking in the miihit of 
variations on ** There's nae luck about the house." 

** Your dress, home from Elise, probably," was the careless reply, as 
the man-servant passed through the open door on his wjty to answer the 
suranions. But tlie indifference did not last long. The iron gate swung 
back Upon its hinges: a voice was heard, loud and decisive, questioning 
^F^ giving directions, and mother and daughter sprung to their feet 
simultaneousljr. 
^ * ^Xamma, it must be Raymond ! " broke from Christine. 

* -'■ Ideally think so too," laltered Mrs. Norrcys, and her lii)s turned very 
wmte ana trembled; for the arrival of II. M. S. ** Ajjincourt" in the 
l^owug had been signalled more than a week before, and they hud been 
^xpectdnff from day to day to hear that she had been paid off, and to see 
™yitiona bm*st into the room, with the certainty of a long holiday before 

** It w.'" almost shouted Christine, as the fii-m footsteps trod the paved 
path.\^j^y^ and approached the house. She would have dashed into the hall 
^c?^^ spoke, but the mother touched her gently. 

V * Let me go first, dear." The words were low, and almost entreating, 
I \ a.t the sound Christine drew back directly. She felt that his mother 

^ tlie first and best claim to' welcome him home. 

* ^lother ! " exclaimed a deep-toned voice, as she reached the hall, and 
oni^^^ of arms were opened to receive her trembling form, whilst she could 

i^ murmur, " Oh, my boy? — my dearest boy ! is it really you.? " 

■^^i^t as Christine now advanced, thinking her time was come, he gave a 

.^^tin start, and left his mother, but stayed his steps as suddenly, saving, 
1 ir*^ a sigh, "How I had hoped to meet my Rachel here ! Aie there no 
^.^s for me, mother ? " 
^y^ia sister flew into his embrace, and he kissed her, though almost me- 

^^ically, looking round the while for his mother's answer. 

^^ ^one, dear Raymond ! — not since the last I forwnrfl'«rl to y t." 
^ * "VVell — well! it doesn't much siT'iil*; " ue bai.i, a^ hi- relea<v«' <.'hris- 
^1 ^ £ind walked into the dining-rooni, hui liien*. wtu: a look of t!io j. 'nnkest. 
^^^Jipointment on his face, nevertheless. The two women l'''I''>v. .^ '_^ ;:;:^;, 
g^^^'vving what to say to comfort him. bul he >eMree! . M^-iueu h» ii^iien thoir 
a^ "^^^n; he drew a chair to the table, a;*vi piacinir l'.l> ]>• ; u|>ou h. . it u.»v. :,. 

^^ leaned his head upon his handT 
l^f I suppose yoa have heard all about the poor doctor's illness," remarked 
m^^ • Norrcys, presently. ** In his last letter to me he does not seem to have 

^^li hope of his own recovery." 
a>^ * So Ifcichel tolls me, poor child ! " replied Raymond ; ** but sick men are 
\L-i^ ^ have fancies about themselves. When did you hear last from my 

o^^Xrs. Norrevs looked at Christine, and Christine looked at her mother, 
£1^;^ J? neither of them spoke — the truth being that Mrs. Raymond Norreys, 
l^^^ough she knew her husband's relations, having spent some time at Ab- 
^^J^ Lfodge after his departure from England, had never much troubled 
ei.i^'^er her mother or her sister-in-law with epistolary coiTcspondence, and, 
^^^,^tJie present, months had elapsed since her last communication had 
^^^^Ted. 
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" The feet is, dear Raymond/^ said his mother, after a little while, •* Ra- 
chel is youn^, and docs not much care about letter-writing, I dare say : few 
joxme people do. She was yery good last year, but her father^s illness, 
and the life they lead at Gibraltar, and — '^ 

"Well — well! but when did you last hear from her?" interrupted the 
youns^ husband, with an impatient movement of the foot. 

** iSot since Christmas, I think, was it not so, Christine ? " said Mrs. Nor- 
rays, almost timidly, as she appealed to her dau^hter^s memory. 

''Last Christmas!" laughed Raymond. "Then I must not come for 
news to you. Mother, if you will let me know which is to be my room, I'll 
just run up and make myself presentable, for I am in a dreadful state of 
disorder now, and I will tell you all you will want to know about myself 
when I come down again." 

Mrs. Norreys proceeded to show him the room at once, to which his lug- 
g&gQ had already been conveyed, and then returned, brimming over witii 
happiness, to see that a substantial repast was prepared to greet her son 
with when he should be ready to discuss it. 

" He is sure to be hungry, Christine," she said ; and the two women made 
themselves happy, as women can, by taking an immense deal of unnecess- 
ary trouble for the creature the^ loved, wnilst Mr. Macpherson, who had 
felt very much in the way ever smce the arrival of the son and brother of 
the house, crept out of the drawing-room, where he had been amusing^ lum- 
seli' in tlie dark by picking out Scotch tunes upon the piano wiUi one miger, 
well pleased at emancipation from his own company. 

In the meanwhile, Raymond Korreys, instead of making himself present- 
able as quickly as possible, sat down on the side of his bed, and began 
thinking. He had been prepared for the fact that he would not meet hia 
young wife at the Abbey Lodge, for he knew that the 3rd Royal Bays had 
not reached England ; and yet, notwithstanding the knowleage, he could 
not dispel a certain feeling of disappointment at its realization. 

For months past he hau pleased his fancy by picturing to himself his re- 
torn to England, and the bright, expressive face of Rachel, as he remem- 
bered it, enhanced by all liie womanly graces which he had dreamed of her 
as year by year attaining, being the first to shine upon him through that 
old oaken door when he shoula see it next. 

He had hoped, until hope had seemed reality, that the first form his arms 
should enfold would be that slight young figure which used, even in his 
bojrish days, to seem as nothing in his grasp, and which, they told him now, 
whilst it had rounded into slmpelier and more finished curves, had lost 
nothing of its grace or suppleness. 

His had been no boyish love, no fleeting youthful fancy, for the girl whom 
he had married. Indeed, it is doubtful if such a character as his, so deter- 
mined in its course, so straightforward and decided in its actions, could ever 
have been termed " boyish" in the general acceptation of the word; for 
tliere had never been anything simple, or weak, or wavering about Ray- 
mond Korreys. !Qe was as energetic as Rachel herself — pcmaps as excit- 
able — although he had his feebngs under far better control. Although 
neither of great height or bulk, there was a look and an air about him well 
C?.ir>nlAted to strike a woman's imagination, because well calculated to con- 
trol her will. . 

In figure he was of the middle sizo, hut there was not an ounce of super- 
fluous nesh upon his body, and every muscle vra^ firmly knit and well de- 
veloped. The only feature about him which might have appeared to beto* 
ken want of strength was the size of his hands and feet, wnich, for a man,- 
were sipall and very shapely. His head was small and well set upon his 
shoulders, which, witii his chest, were broadibr his general size. His hair, 
jet black, was tMck and abundant ; but he wore it so closely cut that its 
thiclmess was not observable, except to the touch ; his eyes were invariably 
taken for the same color, but they only turned so when he was excited or 
angry. In reality they were of a rich dark brown, so variable that t|beir 
expression could change from a hard, stony, unlifelike gaze to one of velvet 
softness, as quickly as he could turn his look from the contemplation of a 
person bfi cared nothing about and let it rest upon the face of the oreatoie 
ne cberished moat upon eaxth. But in tina yamibleness lay thehr ohief 
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charm, for they were not large ^yes, nor particularly handsome ones. 
They were deeply set, and rather close to^^ether, yet without imparting 
anything like a sly or sinister expression to his face, for the genital idea his 
appearance conveyed was that of the most rigid straightforwardness. 

His nose was small, and his mouth w^s like his eyes, inconstant, l)ut es- 
sentially sweet in its seeming when its owner felt sweetly disposed. At 
present it was compressed, and did not show a single specimen of that 
phalanx of white and regular teeth with which this enumei*ation of tlie ex- 
cellencies of my hero may cease. 

He was not perfect, far from it, but he was exceedingly gentlemanly and 
sensible-looking, and possessed none of those bearish attribut(?s which it 
seems to be the fancy of authors to father upon their naval characters. At 
any rate, Raymond Norreys could lay no claim to them ; on the contraiy, 
perhaps from a feeling that sailors are supposed to be ruder and noisier 
than the rest of society, he was invariablv known to be veiy quiet when 
there ; far more so than when at home, for his disposition was naturally very 
gay, and often overrunning with spirits. 

They did not appear likely to exceed the bounds of decorum, though, on 
this night of his return -to the Abbey Lodge, after five years' absence from 
it, for his demeanor, as he sat absorbed m his own thoughts, was almost 
mournful. 

" My darling girl ! " he said to himself, ** I dare gay my mother's lectures 
on propriety have been so strict, and her letters altogether so prosy and so 
much like sermons, that she has frightened my Rachel into dropping the 
correspondence altogether. And my dear girl's letters to me lately have 
not seeemed so cheerful and happy as they should have been. I wonder if 
she misses me, and begins to fret at our long absence ; it was a sin to coa- 
demn her brightness to five years widowhood. My pretty bird ! I wonder 
if her soft, sweet eyes are as bright as tliey used to be, and if she has quite 
forgotten all her arch, winning, naughty little ways ! Well 1 shall soon 
judge for myself. Thank Heaven, Gibniltar is no distance." And then he 
fell to pondering on a ceitain expression which Rachcrs eyes had worn 
when, on their mockery of a marriage day, she had turned from her father's, 
embrace and rushed into his, and held him to her with those graceful, girl-* 
ish arms, as if she could not let him go. He wondered if she would meet 
him again just in the same manner : ne would like nothing better than to 
hold her so, and to be able to say to her, — Rachel, no one can ever sepa- 
rate us again ; I have fulfilled my part of the contract, I have come now to 
claim yours." Would she blush, and hide her sweet face? Would she — 

But his wonderings as to what she would do were here cut short by the voice 
of his sister Christine at the door, inquiiing if he were ready to come down 
to supper. And then he jumped up and smoothed his ruffled hair and 
washed his hands, and went down-stairs very much the same as he had gone 
up. But now he was Raymond Norreys again ; he had reasoned himself 
out of his in-ational disappointment, and was ready to do his duty amongst 
his own people. He found time to re-embrace nis mother, and ask for her 
congratulations on then* safe reunion ; to observe his sister, so gi'own and 
altered in the years they had been parted as to be almost unrecognizable, 
and to be introduced by her, with many blushes, to Mr. Alexander Mac- 
pherson, of whom he had already heard. And when thoy sat down to 
supper there could hardly have been found a happier, merrier quartette in 
Brompton, although Mrs. Raymond .Norreys was not sitting at her hus- 
band's right hana on the festive occasion. But a little communication 
which Raymond had to make to his mother and sister, and which he had 
carefully kept back until now, rather threw cold water on the last part of 
the entertainment. 

" I suppose you will be writing to Gibraltar by the next mail, Raymond ? " 
observed his mother^ ** the steamer goes the day after to-morrow." 

" No, I shan't," replied Raymond, but rather awkwardly, blushing in hifl 
plate as he spoke, — "because I shall be on board of her; I am going to 
Gibraltar by tlie next mail." 

" Raymond ! " cried his mother, and " Oh, Raymond don't I " came ia er- 
postulatory tones from his sister, but he was quite dfec^i^L^^. 
'* What is there to make such a fuss about? '*'' \ie aaai^L, ^Yiau. ^«a \i 
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had a little subsided. •* It is nothing of a trip, and I must go to bring my 
wife over. You forget, my dear mother, that however glad I am to get 

• back to old England and home, — and God only knows how glad I am, — 
that my lirst duty is towards llac'hel, particularly if, as is likely from your 

J- • accounts of my father-in-law's health, she may be in distress and alone. 

; Besides, which," he said, wannuig jy^ith his su]>ject, and losing an habitual 
shyness he had to si)eak of any of his inmost feelings in public, — ** besides 
which, it is what 1 have been dreaming of, and h)nging for, for five long 

(years. You would be none the better for my staying here, mother; for I 
fancy I sliould be anything but an agreeable companion just now, for I 
1 should be hankering after Rjichel day and night. I've got mv leave here 
! from the Admiralty," he concluded, slapping his waistcoat pocket. ** They 
\ behaved like bricks, and sent it to me immediately; and all I- have to do is 
^ to take my berth, nui over to Gib, and bring back my dear little wife to 
< Abbey Lodge as soon as steam will do it all. Tm forgiven, mother, am I 
; not?" 

What could thoy do but forgive him, and admire him all the more for the 
' devotion he showed to the girl lie had man-ied in his hot-headed youth ! 
] But he was so imi)atient and restless even during the few hours that int(*r- 
vened before he could start for (iibraltar, that, much as they loved him, his 
mother and sister were almost thankful when he was at last off. And so 
j Raymond Non*eys set out upon his way to claim his looked-for prize, with 
i^ J hope making all the future one coming *^lory to him ; and the name of 
p^ { Rachel the ma^c lullaby which alone could soothe his impatit^ice, and the 
f. t last word which was each night chased by slumber from his faithful lips. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

RACHEL IS LEFT ALONE. 

Dr. Browne did not fulfil Dr. Ilan'is's prediction that he would not last 
more than three days from the time that the news of his approaching death 
was broken to his daughter. lie survived it for a week. He was exces- 
sively feeble, — so much so that, for the last forty-eight hpui's, he could 
scarcely be said to live ; but yet he was alive. In his younger days he had 
been a man of great muscular power and with an iron constitution, and his 
hold on life in consequence was very tenacious. He had wrestled with the 
Great Enemy for weeks longer than a more onlinary mortal would have 
done; but the struggling was over at last, and he suceum])cd. No one 
told him that the change was so near; but he seemed to know it by intui- 
tion. Perhaps he guessed it by the pertinacity with which Rachel clung to 
his side, refusing to leave it even for her meals, or if, persuaded by his en- 
treaties, she did so, returning in such haste and with such tell-tale eyes, 
that her father knew she had only gone away to cry. He may have read 
the truth in the earnest gaze so often fixed upon him, as if she feared he 
might fade away and vanish then and there, and leave her to h(?r dreaded 
loneness before she had realized that he was going; or in her low and gtni- 
tle voice when she addressed him, so different fro in her former tone of vi- 
vapity. Any way, he knew it ; and Rachel felt that he did so, although ho 
never openly mentioned the fact to her, — perhaps because there sieemed 
something sacred in the hushed grief dej^icted in her face, or that he slu-unk 
in his weak state from changing her forced calmness into one of those 
storms of passion in which he had so often seen her indulge in the days 
gone by. Once ho had thought of doing so, for he eomnioncod to say, 
"Rachel, my ohild, I want to tell you something;" but she had stopped 
him with a rain of tears, and sobbing out — 

** Oh ! don't papa ! — I cannot bear it — I know it all — but do not say the 
words!" — had fallen on his bretist, and hidden her face there, as if with 
sunshine she would shut out the truth. There had been friends to see her 
daify- during that sad week. Eliza Arundel, of course, with a pompona 
'"ow of affection, and oyemmniiig witii texms oi cornxms^TraAAQii, t(^aL\sL^ 
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the sick-room rather too noisy with her presence, and Rachel, relieved for 
her father's sake (notwithstanding that she loved her), when slie witlidrew 
for her usual drive. And later in the evening, when the dews had fallen 
and darkness was on the house over which the ang(»l of deafli was Ii{)vcring, 
a heavier but more subdued step would steal into the verandah and call on 
RachePs name, *o hear how his old comrade was that night, and, strange 
to say, tears would come at the kindlv pressure of the husbamrs hand, 
which the wife's loud tones of pity and assurances of affection never pos- 
sessed the power of raising ; and in after days Rachel always connected her 
best comfort of that time with poor old Jack Arundel ; and when she 
thought of her lost father, gratefully intertwined the two memories t<>- 
gethcr. Not tliat Cecil Craven was slow to sympathize with her, or Imck- 
ward in expressing his feelings ; but he (fid not possess the same (juiet tact 
in showing it, and which made Major Arunders visits after dark almost as 
congenial to her as might have been a woman's tears, l^oor C^aptain Cra- 
ven was very desirous to be of use, and very solicitous that he should be 
employed ; but he had never been accustomed to a sick-room, and his tread 
was, to say the least of Jtf apparent, and his touch clumsy. But though he 
always appeared sadly out of place there, and was invariably in th(i way 
whenever Rachel wanted anything, and had to shift his position and apolo- 

f'lze, yet he could look very commiserating with his soft, sleepy blue eyes, 
nd Rachel liked to feel a friend was near her, though he only slept his 
time away in the verandah, and was sony when duty or the mess-table 
called hhn away, and glad when he joined her solitary meals and kept her 
from brooding upon her coming troubles ; so that when the last day came, 
and Dr. Browne, after lying lor nearly forty-eight hours in a species of 
stupor, suddenly roused himself, and turned his ey(»s, looking more like his 
own eyes than they had done for weeks past, upon Rachel, her exclamation 
of pleasure brought Cecil Craven in from the verandah to learn the cause. 

**He is better, Cecil, — I am sm-e he is, — isn't he Caroline?" she said, ^ 
appealing, in her pleased sm*prise, to the woman to whom she had scarcely 
spoken in her distress. But Mrs. Wilson only shook her head, and was 
respectfully silent; and Cecil Craven said, **Be brave, dear Rachel, — 
this is the time for it." 

And then she knew that this was only a temporary rousing, permitted by 
the bounty of heaven, before her father lay down again to sleep forever. 
She was brave, — she did not cry out nor lament over her brief hope, so 
suddenly extinguished ; she only crept nearer, and knelt by the dyin;^ man's 
side, and slippea her arm gently beneath his neck, so that his head might 
rest upon her bosom. Her face was very pale, arid her heart beat loudly, 
but her eyes were dry as she fixed them on those of her father. He knew 
her, and smiled, — just such a peaceful, happy smile as ia child gives when 
it is sinking safely to sleep in its mother's arms. . And then he turned his 
eyes towards the figure of Caroline Wilson, standing at the foot of his bed, 
and lifting his feeble hand with an effort, slightly waved it. 

** Papa wishes you to leave the room, Caroline," said Rachel quickly. 

** I don't think my master can mean that," rejoined the servant, in rather 
an offended tone. 

*• Go," said the sick man convulsively. There w-as no mistaking his 
meaning this time, and she left, with a remark on ** some people's grati- 
tude " hovering on her tongue. 

Then Dr. Browne turned his eyes — again grooving languid — upon 
Rachel's face, and whispered : ** Any one else here ? " 

'* Only Cecil, papa ; you don't mind Cecil, do you ? " 

** I want him," he replied, slowly. His words were not indistinct, but 
each one was forced out with a kind of gasp, as if the tongue was forget- 
ting how to speak. Then Cecil Craven came nearer, and took the hand of 
his old friend, which was cold and clammy and utterly powerless, in his 
grasp. 

** I am here, Dr. Browne, close to-you." 

** Cecil — you have — not — forgotten — swear again — you will never— 
repeat it — swear by God." 

** By God, sir," repeated Cecil Craven, solemnly. 

" Rachel, too ! Swear, my child." 
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•* I have sworn, father,'^ she said ; •• I will keep my oath.** 

•* Again — again,*^ ho i^urmurcd. 

" By God, and^ as I hope for heaven ! " she exclaimed, with all the warmth 
of her enthusiastic nature. ** Father, may I never see you again — never 

meet the look of your dear eyes — never feel the clasp Oh ! my God — 

my G^d ! " cried the girl, breaking down as the thought of her coming loss 
pressed upon her, ** what shall I do without you? " 

The father's eyes — so soon to become insensible and dull— : were fixed 
upon hers by an influence almost magnetic. 

** Love her, Cecil," he said, ** lave her and protect her always — my child 
— my Rachel!" 

Then she laid her wet cheek against his, and called herself by every name 
she could imagine for her weak selfishness and want of bravery. 

•• Forgive me, father," she said, entreatingly, **I am calm now. I am 
ready to bear anything. Life is not so long, and when we meet again, we 
shall wonder that we fretted so at the short separation ; is it not so, dar- 
ling?" 

But he could not answer her, the power of speech was gone. For nearly 
an hour she knelt, as. she had first placed herself, with iier father's head 
upon her bosom, her arms fondly twined around him. The evening — it 
was evening time — wore on, the dying head grew heavier and heavier, 
chilling with the damps of coming death each fibre in her warm young 
breast. The dying eyes were dull and blank — and no longer seemed as 
though they looked at anything ; the hands and feet were cold, and a pro- 
found stillness reigned on everything around. Eveiy now and then, 
Rachel's trembling voice might be heard addressing a fond word to the 
inanimate figure before her, but her sentences generally died away in 
teare ; at intervals Cecil Craven whispered a little comfoit, or pressea her 
hand, almost as cold as her dying father's, in his own warm clasp. Once, 
Caroline Wilson entered the room, but was dismissed again by him with 
such a rebuke that she did not soon forget it. And then the hour was 
nearly gone, and Dr. Hanis' tread was heard advancing up the garden 
path to pay his evening visit. Captain Craven rose, and meeting the new- 
comer in the verandah in a few words gave him to undcrstimd how the 
case lay. The two gentlemen re-entered together. Rachel never turned 
her head at Dr. Harris's approach, but kept her eyes steadily fixed on those 
of her father. But the medical man stepped at once to the bedside and 
lifted the heavy burden from off her bosom to its former resting-place. 
She attempted to remonstrate with him, but his first words 'were decisive. 

** That is not your father, dear Mrs. Norreys ; he is better off than even 
in your arms." 

Then she experienced a second shock, almost as great as if she had not 
' been watching and waiting for this, and this only, for the last week. She 
suffered Dr. llariis to Uxke the dead foi*m from her embrace ; she heard his 
words and understood them, but she did not liiove from her kneeling pos- 
ture. 

Not until Cecil Craven put his arms around her and tried to raise her, 
and whispered something in her ear which seemed to put new life into her 
frame. 

•** Cecil," she said, in a burst of tears as she rose without assistance, and 
permitted his arms to entwine her figure and support it. ** Cecil — what 
were his last words ? I cannot remember. I did not think he would never 
speak again." 

"Love her, Cecil," he whispered; **love her and protect her always. 
And I will, Rachel, so held me Grod ! " 

She turned her face to his, suffered him to press his lips upon her fore- 
head, and passed from him to the privacy of her own room. And there 
she stayed until the evening of the next day, when her father's funeral was 
to take place. No one saw her during that interval, for she would not 
even admit Caroline Wilson into her -presence, nor open the door at the 
continuous entreaties of Cecil Craven that she would at least swallow a 
glass of wine. When the funeral was over, when she knew by the familiar 
sound of the three volleys fired over the grave that that which had been her 
Either, but which she had refused to look at wken once &he was assured 
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that it was no longer him, was hidden away out of her siglit, and that her 
eyes could not encounter it by breaking through her solitndu, she un- 
locked the door of her own accord, and walking into the drawing-roum, told 
Mrs. Wilson to bring her bread and a glass ol wine. When it was set be- 
fore her, she drank, and felt after it, for the first time that day, that she 
could trust her voice to speak without breaking down. 

The sight of Mrs. Wilson as she stood near her, every now and then ims^s- 
ing a finger over moist eyes, aggravated Rachel, ana dispersed even the 
desire for tears in her own. What right had this woman to profess to 
mourn for her father ; she who had served them botli for money only ? 
And there was ngt a shadow of sympathy in RachcPs voice as she culdly 
gave her the orders necessary for her to receive. 

** I am going to Mrs. Arunders to-night. You can pack up my boxes 
and send mem over there," 

"At once ma'am?" 

"Whenever they are ready. I shall go there as soon as — as tlicy re- 
turn." The last words came out with an eflfoit, and Rachel auplicd herself 
to pouring out wine until it overflowed the glass. She would not give this 
woman even the opportunity of pitying her. Then she added ; 

** I wish to tell you, Caroline, that I shall not require your services after 
to-night. What wages are due to you ? " 

The servant did not express the least surprise at her summary dismissal. 
She had expected no less. 

** The conunittee will pay me what is due, ma'am, when it sits. I may 
consider myself free, then, to enter on any new lady's service to mori-ow ? " 

** Oh ! have you got another service ? " said Rachel. ** I am glad of it." 
She did not feel sufficient interest in the woman to ask the name of the 
mistress she had engaged herself to. ** Yes; you can go as soon as you 
have despatched my boxes to Major Arundel's." 

** Thank you, ma'am." 

Not another word passed between them of either Question or command. 
Soon afterwards Cecil Craven and Dr. Harris entered the room, each with 
apiece of crape round his arm, and his sword-knot muffled in the same 
material, and asked if Rachel was ready to accompany them to h(ir friend's 
house; for it had been a thing agreed by letter between the ladies that 
morning that Rachel should go and stay with Mrs. Anindel as soon as the 
funeral was over. There was no need for her to be in the house, for be- 
yond her own personal effects everything that had belonged to Dr. Browne 
was placed under a seal, and put in tlie charge of a certain number of his 
brother-officers, who constituted a committee for settling all his claims and 
selling all his property. And as the regiment expected to leave Gibraltar 
so soon it was doubly necessary that this should be looked after at once. 
With the exception of her father's watch and chain, his sword, desk, and- 
private papers, which were handed over to his daughter, together with a 
lock of his hair, thoughtftdly enclosed in the desk by Dr. Harris, every- 
thing was to be brought to the hammer at once, and the proceeds to be 
placed to Rachel's account, as was desired by her father's will. Further 
than this he had nothing to leave her, for private fortune he had none, and 
his savings had never been savings long. She rose when Dr. Harris and 
Cecil Craven entered, and expressed herself ready to leave the house with 
them at once. 

** I have given the order about my things," she said, ** and they will 
follow me this evening." 

She raised her hat, which was lying on the table, to her head, and passed 
out of the place which had been her home, without another look at any tiling 
there. Not one glance at the bedroom so lately made vacant ; not one at 
her own, the arbor, at one time, of so many innocent and happgr thoughts. 
She seemed only too glad to leave them all behind her, and to shut out the 
sight, as she would wish to do the memory, of past pleasure. But when 
she stepped into the verandah, there was Barnes, faithful, honest Barnes, 
who had served the doctor ever since they had joined the regiment, and 
who had very suspiciously red eyes as he now came forward to carnr,his 
young mistress' cloak, and to see her put into the pony-chaise. With Caro- 
line Wilson she had been cold ; but coldness was no ^^ijrt. oI^BjwSib.^^ < 
6 
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actcr. She thnist out her little hand, and suffered it to become absorbed 
in the fist of honest Barnes as she tried to communicate something like a 
squeeze to his hardened palm. 

**0h, Barnes!" she said, sobbing as her eye met the signs of grief so 
evident in his, ** I am so much obliged to you for all you have done lor him. 
God bless you, Barnes ! " and then turning to Dr. Ilanis, she said eagerly, 
**Dr. Harris, you must let Barnes have the watch and chain; I know ne 
would have wished it ; and you will always wear them, Barnes, won't you, 
for his sake and mine ? " And then she hurried to the pony-chaise, followed 
by Barnes, who could not express his gratitude at first, but fouud courage 
to say in a low voice, as he folded the wraps about her feet, — 

** I slian't forget your goodness, miss : you're every inch like him, and t 
couldn't say better of you ; " and then fearing he had overstepped the bounds 
of militaiy etiqutte, suddenly drew himself up as if a poker had been .thrust 
down his back, as Dr. Hams and Captain Craven stepped into tlie little 
carnage, and stood like a statue, witli his hand raised to his forehead, until 
the pony had been put in motion and turned the comer which led to Major 
Arundel's house. 

Elise Arundel received iicr bosom friend with an exuberant display of 
affection, whic^h was rather too officious to bo soothing to a spirit so wound- 
ed as was Rachel's. 

**Now, my dear girl," she said, as she followed her into the bedroom 
prepared for her reception, and Rachel expressed a wish to have "just one 
i cup of tea, and then go to bed." ** Now my dearest Rachel, I cannot allow 
t you to shut yourself up like that. It ^vUl do you harm, cherie, and make you 
P worse. What /say is, when a thing's over, it's over; and it's no use re- 
membering it longer than we need. You must join us at dinner ; there will 
only be Craven and myself, (and you don't call him a stranger, eh ! petite 
mechante ?) and after that you can go to bed if you like." 

" But it is so soon," faltered Rachel. 

** Tu ne m'aime pas," said Mrs. Arundel, with a shake of her head, in- 
tended to be reproachful. 

'* Oh Elise ! " remonstrated RacKel ; '" and now, when I have fewer friends 
than ever." And she commenced to give way again to her grief. 

** Well, then, you will do as I ask you, carissima, for my sake, will you 
not? and j^ou will feel much better after the little effort. Come, that is a 
settled thing." 

And so poor Rachel was tormented into joining the family dinner on that 
• ^ first sad day of loneliness, and to listen — with dry eyes, mdeed, for she was 
too proud to break down before servants, but with a bi*ain on fire — to the 
ordinary regimental topics (often suddenly dropped when their details be- 
came at all connected with the events of the last two days) which fomicd 
the conversation, and in which Cecil Craven took a very meagre share. 
For he felt for Rachel, and could not bear to see her at the dinner-table, 
suffering as he knew she was. As he met her afterwards in the drawing- 
room, he said to her, — 

** AVhy do you come out of your room, when I can see it is so painful to 
you ? " 

;* Elise persuaded me to it," replied Rachel; ** she thought it would do 
me good." 

"Stuff and nonsense ! " he replied ; ** go to bed now if you wish it." 

** Will you make my excuses?" she asked, for their hostess was out of 
the room at the moment. 

** Of c(5urse I will. Good night." 

She echoed the word and left the room, thankful to be released. And 
when Mrs. Arundel piu'sued her a few minutes afterwards with the evident 
intention of bringing her back to the drawing-room by main force, she 
found her friend stretched in a dead faint across the bed, and for the first 
time suspected that she had gone too far in forcing Rachel NoiTcys, strong 
as was her spirit, into keeping up the unnatural strain which her nerves had 
experienced during the past week. 

She had broken down under the attempt. She had an immense stock of 
mental courage, but very little bodily strength with which to back it. Un- 
' ^ excitement she could do anything, but the necessity for action with- 
m. andJR&chel was feeble as a child. 
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I^OTT, as she lay nnconscioas upon her bed, heij slender liml)S looking so 
• un-womanly in their anparent lifelessness — her eve, throu<jh which the en- 
ergetic spirit was usea to shine and blazon, closeu and inanimate — it would 
have been difficult to guess that in that delicate form there beat a heart 
lar^e enough to encompass the love of the world, and courageous enough 
to nil the breast, and that without ilecreasing from his merit, of the braveet 
man that ever stepped this earth. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

MISGIVINGS. 

It is not to be supposed that, even in her distress for her father's death, 
Rachel could entirely lose sight of the fact that Raymond Norrcys might 
arrive in England any day, and claim her as his wife. Indeed, when the 
shock of the first-named ffrief was a little subdued, the second appeanjd to 
gather in intensity, and the two to change places. That which had just 
passed seemed in the retrospect as if it had been looked forward to for ages, 
and it was but in the natural course of events that it should happen ; wliilst 
this, coming on her with stealthy tread, took an unexi)ected and sudden 
form, and the nearer it dr^w, tlie less she felt prepared to niet?t it. She 
was not without a latent idea, that should Raymond arrive in Enf^land first, 
he would pursue her to Gibraltar; and her one great wish and i)ray(T now 
was, that the relief transport might make its appearance previcjasly, and 
that she might be permitted to travel home in company with her friends. 
But the days graduaEy crept onwards, and yet no transport was signalled 
to be in sight. 

Rachel (Ed not rise from her bed on the day following her fainting fit. 
She wished to do so, but Dr. Harris would not hear of it, and she felt too 
prostrate to resist his will. But on the third day she was up, and^busy 
packing her clothes for the voyage, with many a sigh over the numerous 
mementos of his affection with which her poor father had laden her. But, 
otherwise, herself again, and as shy as ever of letting the outer world guess 
at her inner feelings. 

One circumstance occurred that day which very much disturbed her. 
She shook off the feeling at first, and called it ** nonsense," but she found it 
returning again and again, until she was fain to confess to herself that she 
was thoroughly annoyed and puzzled by it. 

As she was leaving her room for the dinner table she encountered in the 
drawing-room, which was empty, Caroline Wilson. At first, simply sur- 
prised that she should haye followed her there, but supposing that she had 
some favor to ask or communication to make, Rachel demanded her busi- 
ness, and not in the most cordial tone. 

** None with you, ma'am ; I am waiting now upon Mrs. Arundel." 

** Have you come as her maid ? " said Rachel, with surprise. 

** Yes, ma'am," responded IVIrs. Wilson. ** I have been engaged to enter 
Mrs. Arundel's service as soon as I left yours, for some time past." 

Her former mi§tress made no reply at first, but passed on and left her, 
then retmning a few paces, she said, haughtily : 

** Well, I don't require your services in my room, Caroline, and I beg you 
do not attend me there, x ou must know well enough that the memories 
connected with yourself are not pleasant ones to me." 

Mrs. Wilson dropped the most respectful of curtsies. 

♦* Certainly, ma'am ; I will acquaint Mrs. Arundel with your wishes, and 
she will doubtless order me to attend to them." And with a second inclina- 
tion she left the room. 

Rachel was the first recruit for the dinner service, and she had time for 
thought before the others joined her. She could not understand what she 
had just learnt. DidElise believe her, or did she not? For months she 
had been the depository for all Rachel's ^evances with regard to this aer 
vaut; for her tales of Mrs. Wilson^s cumiing artii^^cQ SiXkdL ^xtvo^^^'^u^v^sAa 
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of her dishonorable actions, her (juiet insolence, and her vindictive 
ton^ie ; and EUse had sympathized with Rachel for beins^ obliged to retaiii 
such a woman about her, and appeared disgusted with her character and 
goings on. And yet she had engaged her to be her own servant, and that 
without any reference to Rachel and some time before her father's death ; 
probably at the very moment she was listening to and joining in abuse of 
ner from and with the friend in whom she professed to have entire confi- 
dence. R:ichel did not think so badly of Elise as to suppose this was an 
intentional or premeditated affront on her part ; she carea for her too much. 
But the fact remained, and it wounded her in her present state of mind t^ 
think that she should not have been treated with perfect openness, and tt*^* 
one of the few Iriends she had left was not exactly what she had imagia^^ 
her to be. 

She felt sore and tender on the subject, and had no rest until the dinn.^^ 
was over, and she could ease her own honest heart by giving h3r friend i^^ 
opportuntity of clearing herself from the imputation of double dealinj^^ 
which the circumstances at present wrongly (as Rachel believed) thr&"*^^ 
upon her. ,^ 

But Mrs. Arundel was only prepared to laugh it off as a matter not worfJ^ 
mentioning. 

** You are not serious, surely, amica mia, in asking an explanation f(F^ 
such a very simple thing. I wanted a servant — I have had to put up witf» 
a half-caste, as you know, ever since I have been here — and you are aboat^ 
to dismiss yours. What more natural than that I should offer to take hef 
off your hands, voila tout ? " 

** But you did not offer to take her off my hands, EUse, or I should have 
reminded you what a bad servant she is." 

"Pardon, cherie, she can dress hair. Can she not? and alter a dress if 
necessary ; and surely you would not be the one to speak against her good 
qualities as a nurse." 

** As to the first two accomplishments," replied Rachel, " I can say noth- 
ing. I disliked her too much from the first day we had her, ever to allow 
her to touch me ; she obeys her orders of course, or no one would keep her; 
but she does more than she is told. She is intensely ofiicious, and very 
prying and curious, and " 

** I think I have heard all that before, carissima, or something like it, 
Caroline hei*self has not a few tale^a^ainst a certain little lady^s temper, 
and " 

**And you can listen to a servant's recital of my faults, true or not, 
Elise ? I did not think so meanly of you. There is not a gentlewoman in 
the land who would dare to say a second word to me ag^st yourself." 

** I never said I permitted it, petite." 

** No, but you can take her into your service after it, and keep her about 
your own person. What can the woman think but that you agree with her, 
and side against me ? " 

Elise Arundel lifted her white shoulders in contempt. 

.**What does it signify what a servant thinks or does not think?" she 
said. 

** Nothing to me," rejoined Rachel, "as I have often shown her; but I 
thought you cared for me too much, Elise, to have a person about you who 
you know I hate, and who, you strongly suspect, hates me." 

**0h, fal lal, nonsense!" exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, in a do-away-with- 
the-matter style. **I am sure Mrs. Wilson knows her duty a great deal 
too well to hate you, or any lady who has employed her. And as for 
yo«rseJf, darling, it's only a prejudice on yom* part against the poor 
woman, a little jealousy, I am afraid, because the poor dear pater thought 
a ffood deal about her. Now, confess, is it not so ? " 

But Rachel was silent. 

*' Come, my dear girl," continued her bosom friend, in a coaxing voice, 
as she came nearer to Rachel and conunenced caressing her. "Look at 
the matter in a reasonable light. I couldn't have gone on board ship very 
well without a servant, and all those children upstairs to look after, and it 
was convenient for me, to say the least of it, to get Caroline 'Wilson. 
Come, cbeiie, make it up with your own. ^lise, ot -yovi. yh^ is^ak^ \3kst Vy^k 
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as miserable as yourself." And she coaxed and wheedled the pale lips 
into giving her a half smile and a kiss, and then the matter was supposed 
to be amicably settled between them. 

" Only promise me, Elise, that that creature is not allowed to come about 
^7 bed-room, or I shall have to vacate your house and go to Mi*s. Marsh 
or Mrs. Williams." 

For the offers of harborage to the orphaned girl had been many and 

pressing, and she had little reason to complain of want of hospitality or 

jtodness. But her own particular friend was vehement in her assurances 

w^at nothing and nobody should be allowed to vex or disturb her dear 

^wJ^hel as long as she chose to remain with them ; and entreated her again 

•Ji<i again to think no more of the unlucky circumstance than she herself 

liQ^d done in bringing it about. And Rachel promised, meaning what she 

^id, and tried hara in consequence, to believe that her dear Elise was 

P^Hectly sincere, and that it had been an unfortunate necessity, and 

iiothing more, that had compelled her to engage Caroline Wilson as her 

P^i^onal attendant. For two days after that she never saw the woman, 

^K^^ about the house, and caught herself wondering more than once where 

8tie was hidden, or what had become of her. But yet her name alone was 

^ odious to Rachel that she never mentioned the subject, or her surprise 

^ it, although she could not forget that Caroline Wilson was near her. 

?ne never entered her room, where the different articles about to be put 

^to her trunks lay in many a confused medlev, without running her eye 

<lUickly over the various groups to see if they had been moved or in any 

^ay meddled with. She never woke in the night and heard the slightest 

iioise, the breeze, may be, getting up from the sea, and rattling the laths 

of the Venetians against one another, or the cry of some large bat or 

night-bird attracted by the liffht which she burned, without sitting up in 

bed and holding her breath and listening to hear the rustle of a £:ess or 

the creaking of a shoe. 

She often reproached herself for these suspicions ; calling herself weak, 
nnjust, and unnecessarily wary : but ^till they returned, and still, as every 
night drew on, she felt that she was not Boie from scrutiny, and perhaps 
theft. 

Once, as she roused herself suddenly from sleep, with her father^s name 
upon her lips, she was confident that she had heard a sounds as of some 
article dropped upon the floor, and, at the same time, saw the glimmer of 
aomethin^ white which passed by her side and was gone. She could only 
have fancied or dreamt it, however, for, springing out of bed, she found 
her room empty and her lamp extinguished, and (when she had lighted it 
again) everything in its place as usual. No — stay — here was a work- 
box overturned, but that may have been done before she went to rest, for 
she had retired early that ni^ht, and very weary. As she stooped to re- 
place the fallen box she heard the handle of the door on the opposite side 
of the house turned once or twice, and apparently ineffectually. She 
sprung to her own door at once, and saw (oh ! how Rachel hated herself 
for the misgiving which had prompted her to believe it>Caroline Wilson,^ 
only her dear Elise trying to regain her bedroom, the portals of whicn 
were not in such satisfactory order as could have been desired. When she 
saw Rachel's figure^ white-robed like her own, she gave a little start, and • 
then re-advanced to the table. In one hand ^e held a lighted taper and 
in the other a pocket-handkerchief. 

" My dear child," she exclaimed, •• I hope I have not frightened you. I 
have been suffering agonies all night with the toothache, and not lUdng to 
disturb dear Jack, came out to tiy and find the laudanum for myself, and 
the wind has blown my stupid door to, and I cannot open it." 

" Have you got the laudanum? " demanded Rachel, thinking that of the 
greatest consequence. 

** Well, no, I cannot find it." 

«* I thought you kept all your medicines in the chest in your ha d^ 

room." * ^*^ 

But poor Mrs. Arunders toothache came on so violently at this junctOfep 
that i^e could only put her handkerchief to her face and groan; and tltfi 
sound of talking having disturbed her husband, \na loo\s»\.<6^%^^x^ ^ 
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approaching the scene of conference, and Rachel had nothmg to do but to 
beat a hasty retreat to her bedroom again. 

When tliere, although Mrs. ArundL'Ps toothache and the refractory door 
were sufficient to account for the noise she heard, and the sea-breeze com- 
ing in at the window may have blown out her liglit, she still could not dis- 
miss from her mind the ibolish idea that the shadow she had seen flit past 
her bedside was not all due to her imagination, and that, although she 
would not hint such a thing to her friend for worlds, Caroline Wilson, had, 
in some mysterious manner, visited her room that night. 

But her doubts on the subject received a far stronger confirmation a few 
days later, and in which they were assisted by the words of Mrs. Arundel 
herself. It was the day week of her father's death, and Elise had j^er- 
suaded Rachel to take a short drive with Mafor Anmdel in the pony- 

Ehaeton, excusing herself from accompanying them on the score of a bad 
eadache and unusual lassitude. Rachel was glad to go. The company 
of poor old Jack was very congenial to her feelings, and, this beino^ the 
first time she had left the house, the evening air unusually inviting. 
Major Arundel avoided the general thoroughfares, and drove her gently 
along soiiie of the by-roads that led away from the town and its insig- 
nificant ])ustle into the quiet country, and there they talked of him who 
was gone, in a manner tliat, until then, Rachel had been unable to speak 
to any one in. They stayed out late in consequence, and they came home 
by a back path, anxious still to escape observation if possible, by which 
means they amved at the stiibles before the house, and having left MiMor 
Axundel there with the pony-phaeton, Rachel walked quietly up the garaen 
path alone, and her light step was through the sitting-rooms and in her j| 
own apartment before any of the inmates of the house heard her enter, n 
It was now dusk,' and, to her surprise, there was a light burning there, and 
a figure seated before the table, which rose up with a husity cry as she 
turned the handle of the door, and discovered the startled fa«e of £liza 
AiTindel. Her hand was full of papers — old letters, memoranda, and 
bills, and before her was Rachel's desk, wide open, and with half its con- 
tents turned out upon the table. She stood where she had risen, deadly 
pale, staring at Rachel as if she was an apparition, and seemed for the 
moment to have lost the use of her tongue. 

Rachel looked at her rifled desk, at the oYcrtumed papers and scattered 
notes, and her thoughts flew at once to Caroline Wilson. 

** Good heavens, Elise ! then that woman, Wilson, has been at my papers 
after all." 

As she heard the suggestion a look of intense relief passed over the 
features of Eliza Arundel, and from paEor her cheeks assumed a bright 
scarlet flush as she quickly replied, 

** Yes, my dear Rachel. What can you think of finding me thus amongst 
your belongings ? but I had hoped to replace them before you arrived. My 
dear cliild, I am afraid it is true ; some one has certainly been at your desk. 
As I passed by the verandah window I heard a noise as of footsteps in 
your room, and knowing your dislike to anything being touched, I looked 
m, and only saw your desk left open, with all its contents lying about. I 
came round directly, but whoever it was escaped, so I was about to re- 
arrange them. I have been tiying to think who it could have been who 
had the impertinence to do it." 

**Who it could have 'been," repeated Rachel, contemptuously, **who 
should it have been, but your dcli^litful waiting-woman, Caroline Wilson. 
I told you what she was. She will open your desk in the same manner the 
first time it suits her convenience to do so. Don't take the trouble to i\>- 
arrange them, Elise ; I can do that, a'iid I will lock thojioak: up in one of 
my trunks to-night. She shall not getauGiitcnrToblv at it any way ; so I 
hope she made the mostofJJiij-drtC^fiow foolish of .me to have left my 

•' ^-Yes, itTsve^ impmdent, dearest child," returned Mrs. Arundel, who 
had quite recovered from the fright Rachel's sudden entrance had occa- 
sioned her ; ** you mustn't do it again ; but you are such a thoughtless little 
^r-eBture. Shall you dress for dinner to-night, darling P " 
The ** darling " thought she would not oresa lot dm\ier that evening 
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her dear Elise would excuse ber, and then her friend left her alone. Rach- 
el was. more indignant than vexed about her desk having been opened ; 
for there happened to be nothing of consequence in it, except a few old 
letters of her father's, and they were all safe. It was only what she had 
suspected all alonff of Caroline Wilson, and she should have been more on 
her guard against ner. But she was really surprised, for she had imaufined 
that the woman was not living in the house at the present moment. Whilst 
they were -at dinner that evenmg, Cecil Craven walked in. 

** Have you heard the news? " he inquired. 

No : no one had heard the news. 

** The relief transport is telegraphed." 

" Is iti really?" 

* * Really and truly -=- mail-steamer, also. Now, ladies, you'll have enough 
to do." 

This news was received by the members of the party with very different* 
feelmgs. Major Arunders thoughts flew immediately to the men under his 
command. 

** It will be hot work to get them all on board. Craven. I must go up to 
the colonel's after. dinner and hear his orders." 

Mrs. Arundel's mind was entirely occupied with the idea of how many 
trunks there were still to pack, and whether they were likely to got all the 
clothes home from the wash in time ; whilst Rachel could only mmombcr, 
with a warmer sensation of pleasure than she had experienced for'thc last 
fjmr weeks, that the regiment must really embark in the course of a couple 
of days, and that there was now no doubt but that she should perform the 
voyage home, as she had so much wished to do, in the company of her reg- 
imental friends. She forgot Caroline Wilson and her disordered desk — 
she forgot even the parting which lay at the end of that. voyage, and the 

Erobabilities of no other than her husband meeting her at Southampton or 
rravesend ; she only remembered, with a return of the old enthusiastic ex- 
citement and careless forgetfulness of everything unpleasant in the delight 
of the moment, that what she had so long aesired had nearly come to pass, 
and that there could be no doubt of its fulfilment. 

** Shall 1 tell Wilson to send up his wife to you to-night, my dear ? " in- 
quired Major Arundel, as he stood ready accoutred for his after-dinner visit - 
to the colonel; "she will be useful to you in packing. We shall have to 
start by Sunrise on Thursday next, if I am not much mistaken." 

"Yes — do — if her own boxes are ready," -answered Mrs. Arundel, 
growing very red as she said so. 

But Kachel could have no suspicions in a quarter where she loved. These 
signs and signals rushed back upon her memory in after-hours and bathed 
the past in a flood of daylight ; but at the moment they bore no significance 
for her. She looked at her friend as the major took his departure, and said 
quietly, ** Has Caroline been staying at her own house, Elise ? " 

"Yes," was the rather hesitating reply; "the fiict is, I sent her home 
chiefly on your account" (which was a romance, for Mrs. Wilson had asked 
for and obtained leave to prepare for the expected voyage) . 

" Thank you dear," said Rachel, as she stepped to Mrs, Arundel's side 
and kissed her. She felt quite grateful for this proof of Elise's solicitude 
that the feelings of her friend should be respected, even at the expense of 
her own convenience. ^ 

" But then," continued Rachel, " how could it have been her who opened 
my desk this afternoon ? " 

Mrs. Arundel's large blue eyes dilated wide with innocent amazement. 

"How, indeed! Could it have been Mary, Rachel? " naming the chil- 
dren's nurse, a half-caste Portuguese girl. 

" Scaro^ly," answered Rachel, " considering that she cannot read; and, 
putting tiiat aside, could have no possible interest in my letters. Mrs. Wil- 
son may have walked up from the barracks on pui-pose. Sha te ^W^ <»" 
pable of doing so. But pray let us change the subject, Elise ; I (Hsufca^^eiji'- 
talking of that woman. When is the transport likely to be in, Captl^ 
Craven? " she asked of that gentleman, who, not having accompaniea !M[§^ 
jor Arundel to the colonel's, had been enjoying a cigar m tk<i >f«T«Si^ai3L 

"Perhaps to-night; perhaps to-morrow momkvgO'' \iCi xe^vA« ^^^ 
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was signalled at six o'clock. If she makes sufficient way she wfll anchor 
to-ni<jht ; if not, she will put in the first thing to-morrow. The mail-«team« 
er is\n. Did you not hear the ffuns ? " 

** I am afraid none of the 3rd will have much interest to spare for tiie 
mail-steamer this time," said Mrs. Arundel ; ** we shall be able to answer 
our letters in person. I must leave you, Rachel, to do the honors of coffee 
to Captain Craven to-night, for if there is one order to give, there are fifty. 
Send me a cup into my room, dear, and don't expect to see me again tms 
evening." 

** I shall come and help you by-and-by," was the reply, as Mrs. Arundel 
left them to themselves. 

** I am so sorry I never found your gold stud, Cecil," said Rachel, draw- 
ing her chair close to his, as soon as they were alone, and speaking low ; 
** but I searched for it everywhere without success. It is the most extraor- 
•dinaiy thing where it can have rolled away to." 

**]N ever mind," said Cecil Craven, with that true politeness which tries 
to set every one at their ease. ** I dare say I dropped it somewhere out of 
doors. I am a very careless fellow. Don't think anything more about it, 
Rachel ; " and he laid his hand on hers as he spoke. 

** I beg vour pardon ; is this Major Arunders house ? " said a voice £rcm 
the verandah. 

They turned their heads simultaneously in that direction, and saw the 
figure of a man standing on the threshold, wrapped in a rou^h coat, and 
with a naval cap over his eyes, which, when he distinguished me figure of 
a lady in the lighted room, ho immediately doffed. l 

** This is Major Arundel's, but he is not at home," replied Captain Crav- *| 
en. ** Do you want anything with him ? " 

'* I have just arrived bv the mail steamer," said the stranger, advancing 
into the room with a slignt bow ; ** I came here to see Mrs. Norreys, who, 
I understand, is on a visit to Mrs. Arundel. If this is the case, will you 
kindly let her know that her husband, Raymond Norreys, is waiting to see 
her?^» 



CHAPTER IX. 

ONE FLESH. 

She had been sitting with her back towards the verandah and the strang- 
er's face, but as she heard his last words Rachel rose tremblingly and 
confronted him. She had just assumed the mourning for her father, and as 
she stood before him, her slight fiffure looking slis;hter from her black ap- 
parel, her face; pale from the intelligence she had so suddenly heard, her 
waving chestnut hair all gathered behind her bead in one large knot, Ray- 
mond NoiTcys could scarcely associate her appearance with the remembrance 
of the gu'l he had parted from, who had possessed the brightest of eyes and 
cheeks, and curling hair falUng in tangled iBasses about her shoulders. 

But he had heard the news, of Dr. Browne's death immediately upon his 
landing and he knew this pale girl in mourning must be the \«ife ne had. 
thought of meeting so ardently and so long. 

**Is this my wSe?" he exdauned, advancing towards her. "Rachel, 
desCrest, don't you know me ? " 
- She did not speak, or move one step to greet him. No ! she had no 
recollection of this bright intelligent face which was looking so earnestly 
into hers — of those dark eyes beaming so affectionately upon her. She 
could only stare at him, struck with amazement, and feel that hef husband 
K was a stranger. 

Cecil Craven had merely said, ** This is Mrs. Norreys, sir. I wiH infomi 

Mrs. Arundel of your amval," before he had made his escape. He felt a 

scene was coming, and entertained a horror for anjrthing of me kind. He 

hol^ down upon Mrs. Arundel with the astounding news that Mrs. Kor- 

^f9' busband bad anived, sarpiising that lady m a m!^\> \n^^x:^\s&ck^ 
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di-essing-gown, which she had quickly to change before she could appear to 
welcoAe the new comer. 

•• Gro into the drawing-room as soon as you can," urged Captain Craven, 
** or there'll be a row. Norreys looks a regular fire-eater, and liadiel is 
staring at him and saying nothing. Make ha^te, there's a good creature, 
and save her from it ! " 

••Save her from what?" demanded Mrs. Arundel in a sharp tone; for 
this solicitude for Rachel on Cecil Craven's part was anything but gratify- 
ing to her feelings. ♦* You seem to forget. Craven, that the man is her hus- 
band. Rachel has made her bed, and slie must lie on it. However, I will 
really go as soon as I have changed my dress." 

•• Do," he rejoined; ''for I dare not go back. I am off to the colonel's. 
Good-night!" 

And In the meanwhile the husband and wife had stood for some minutei 
and looked at one another. Raymond saw her tremor and distress, and 
attributed them at first chiefly to the adverse circumstances under which 
their re-union was taking place ; but when she still remained silent, he re- 
peated his question : — 

** Don't you remember me, darling? — your own husband, whom you 
•darried in Littleham Church? Ah Rachel! what a long, long time ago 
^at seems ! " 

He drew nearer, and put his arms around her as he spoke, and she felt 
that she must say something, or tell him all by her silence. And so the 
faltei-ing words dropped from her tongue : — 

•* Oh, I am so unhappy ! " 

•• My dear one," he exclaimed, ** I heapd it all at the hotel just now. I 
am so sorry, dear Rachel ! I wish to heaven I could have been with you a 
week or two ago, that I might have comforted you through that sad time. 
My bird ! it was hard you^lpjild be left alone to suffer; but, for my part, 
it could not have been ot^ierwise. I only arrived in England a fortnight 
ago, and this was the first steamer that has left for the Rock since." 

Still running on, thankful to havei^p his arms what he had so longed and 
hoped for, Raymond forgot to notice- that no syllables of welcome or re- 
joicing fell from her tongue, and that sh^ only shuddered in his embrace 
and was silent. 

" How cold you are, dear," ho said, kissing her as he spoke ; ** and why 
— how is this? You are trembling. Have you been very unhappy with- 
out me all these weary years, Rachel? — have you longed for me as I have " 
longed for you ? Well, never mind, they are over at last. You are not 
much altered, now I come to look at you, dear girl! You are pale and 
thin, but, please God, the change to England will set you up again, and I 
shall have my rose a dama«k rose before the winter sets in." 

But here he was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Arundel. As her 
gracious ** Mr. Norreys, I believe," was heard, Rachel turned with a cry 
from her husband's embrace, and rushed into the arms of her friend. 

••Eh, bien cherie, qu'avez-vous ? " demanded that lady, as she patted 
Rachel's bent head with an air of reproach, and acknowledged Raymond 
Norreys' bow with another inclination of her own, ♦* We are very pleased 
to see you, Mr. Non-eys, though we scarcely expected you so soon. I think 
you have taken my little Mend here rather too much by surprise. Now, 
Rachel darling, show Mr. Norreys what a woman you can be, and go and 
pour out the coffee for me." 

She had flown to the shelter of her friend's bosom, believing it to be a 
shelter. She did not like being spoken to as if she were a child, and driven 
thence as though she had no business there. She passed her hand proudly 
over her moistened eyes, and reared her stately^ young head and crossed 
the room to where the coffee equipage was laid out, her husband's eyes 
following her moving figure admiringly as she did so. 

And then he commenced to thank Sirs. Ai-undel for her care of, and kind- 
ness to, his wife during Ms absence. Even in the midst of her hurry and 
distress Rachel could not help pausing to admire the ease with which he 
chose his language, and the thorough-bred an* which hung about him as he 
gracefuDj made this aelniowledgment, impressmg \>ot\\ \»a \l'^«wc^ ^»>u^ 
did 8o with the conviction that he consideved Y\vnvs^\t \\v^ c\\CW <3tv%S.^tm 
7 
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whom aiich acknowled^rment was due. ^Irs. Arundel ^ecmcd won^Jerfully 
taken by his address. Her answers were most gracious. She was only too 
glad to have been of any use to dear llachel, and she hoped that IMr. Nor- 
ri'vs would consider hiniscdf their guest also until such time; as the re«:imci"i-t 
left Gibraltar, whioli, perhi|{)s he had h(»ard, would be almost immeoiatel^^. 

Mr. Non-eys was perfectly aware of it. ** In fact," he continued, **w^e 
canuj alongside of the transjjort-steamer almost all tlie way, and on^B^y 
passtMl her this afternoon. She will anchor tomorrow morning." 

** Then I shall consider you my guest until we start," said Mrs. Arund(^^l, 
with her sweetest smile. 

** You ar(i very kind," returned Raymond Norreys, ** but I could a_ '^)t 
tliink of j)utting you to such inconvenience, and hav(i already engag«^^3d 
rooms at the h<itel. 1 dare say we shall be in England almost as soon — a^">3 
yourselves, for the mail-steamer is expected from Malta, I hear, in a f(^^ w 
days." 

* Jjmash ! Down came the coffee-cup from RacheVs unsteady hand as t^fcie 
words left her husband's lips, and the next moment she sat down in t^C=ie 
chair next to her, and began to cry bitterly. 

** Oh ! 1 must go in the transport," she said, vehemently ; ** I must go Jn 
the transport. 1 cannot go in the steamer. Oh, Elisc ! keep me with yoii — •" 

Tliey had both started from their seats as the noise of the falling chi»:=:=ia 
roused tliem, and were at her side togcjther. 

** Rachel, dearest, what is the matter?" exclaimed Raymond XoiTcy s, 

' ' - - - ^. ^(I^=3n 



his face all aligfit with love and anxiety to learn the reason of her sud< 
distress. 

** Mr. Norreys, would you oblige me by calling the sen^ant? he is prob ^^' 
bly only at the back of the house," said Mrs. Arundel hastily ; and then .^-^s 
Raymond rather unwillingly obeyed her behest, she added in a lower ai''"»-J 
angry tone to Rachel — *• Rachel! what are you making such a fool of j'oii^ *'- 
self for? Do you want to let the whole nation know Siat you have a pe^^- 
cJiant for Cecil Craven? I gave yon credit for greater sense. I feel qui 't>e 
ashamed of you. Come, roiise yourself." 

The remedy was harsh, but eifectual, and no second dose of it was nee^^* 
ed. Rachel staited at her friend's insinuation. The words ** for sham© 
burst from her own indignant lips ; and then she rose, shook off the toner Ii 
.of Mrs. ArundePs hand, and dned her eyes. When her husband returned* 
she was looking herself again, and he -thought no more of the little oixt?- 
*burst. 

After all, it was but natural she should wish to go with her old friends 

-wry natural and very proper ; but he would soon make her forget the loss 
of them. But she seemed never to have realized until now what the conn- 
ing back of this unknown husband would prove to her ; it had certainly 
never struck her mind until that moment, when the coffee-cup fell, that all 
her hopes of returning to England with the dear old 3rd were like it — 
smashed. Of course she could not go with them now. She would have 
possessed no right to a passage before, though, left alone as she was, they 
would have accorded her one through courtesy. But now, with a busband 
to look after and jirovide for her, there would be txo such excuse. The dis- 
appointment was bitter ; but still more so was the thought that Elise, and 
at such a time, could use unkind words towards her. She might feel for 
her ; she, who knew all. And she had said somethino:, also, that Rachel 
found still more difficult to forget or forgive. She had* coupled her name 
with Cecil Craven's in a manner which forbade her keeping silence on the 
subject any more. And as the youn;^ wife sat a little apart by herself, mus- 
ing gloomily on these things, JVIrs. Arundel wiis trying to niake her defec- 
tion pass unobserved by Raymond Xorreys, or she appeared to be doin^ so. 
She attempted excuses for Rachel to Rachel's husband which galled the 
young man's spirit, and made him like his wife's bosom fri(»nd less than he 
nad done at first. She hinted at her having several friends in the regiment 
to whom she was very much attached, an(i, consequently, it distressed her 
to leave them, even for such a happy occasion as the present. What friends ? 
Mr. Norreys had imagined that Mrs. Ai'undel was herself his wife's most 
intimate lady friend. 

Oh! lady friend I Yes, certainly, so she waa\ Wt VXvoiT^ ^^t^ oi^vst^ — . 
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Now, Mr. Norreys mustn't looked so shocked, for it was nothing out of the 
common way ; they, ladies in foreign stations, did very dreadful things 
sometimes, there was no doubt, and went the length of making friends of 
gentlemen occasionally, but then, just consider the lack of female society ui 
such places ; that must be then- excuse. 

Had Mrs. Arundel, then, any such very intimate gentlemen friends her- 
self? Now, who said very ? Ah ! she saw Mr. Norreys was a very dauijcer- 
ous man to tell secrets to, and she must bo careful what she said. But 
would she answer his question ? Well, then, no ! perhaps she had not ; but 
. consider the difference in their positions. She had a husband to look after 
her, and children to engage her attention. (Here Mrs. ArundePs face as- 
sumed the pensive and tender maternal expression which it always wore 
"When speaking of her children to strangers.) 

Ah ! Mr. NoiTcys little knew how a mother's time was taken up. Dear 
Rachel might know some day, and she would find then she had very little 
to spare for anything else. Now, Mr. Norreys must not go and make more 
out of what she had said than was really meant, or fancy her ** chere pet- 
ite " was light or frivolous. She was very fond of Rachel, devotedly so; 
that was, perhaps, why she scolded her ollener than she had need to do. 
Oh, she was a dear creature ! A swQct girl ! Such a general favorite ! 
Quite the pet of the rcffiment ! They should miss her ten-ibly in the 3rd 
when she was gone. And such a spirit ! Might JMrs. Arundel suggest to 
^Ir. NoiTeys to be very gentle and lenient with her at first? Her poor 

father had indulged her very much there was no doubt. If he had not 

Well, weU, it was of no use talking now about what might have been, was 
it ? and Mr. Non*eys must think no more of anything she had said than he 
Woidd of any other woman's chatter. They were privileged nuisances, 
Were they not ? with a deprecatory smile, which was intended as a chal- 
lenge for her hearer to commence a fierce denial of the charge. But, privi- 
leg-ed or not, Raymond felt Mrs. Arundel to be so thorough a nuisance at 
^a.t particular moment that he had not the conscience to deny her afiirma- 
^oti. He had been very restless under the last half of her harangue. He 
^^d fidgeted on his chau*, and turned his eves a dozen times to where Ra- 
^el sat upon the sofa with drooping head, and wrapt in earnest thought, 
p^^ did not admire being recommended by this lady, whom he had only 
known an hour, to be gentle and tender to his young wife. He, who had 
"^OAvn to Gibraltar burning with love for her ; only anxious to be allowed to 
^*^5xke her his life's happiness by liis own devotion. He, who was now only 
^^stlessly awaiting the moment when he should get her by herself, and see 
^^1 the shy timidity she now displayed, charmingly provoking as it was, 
^Qlt away beneath her wish to make him fully understand how much she 
f^Ved him. So he replied rather curtly to Mrs. Arundel's hints and entreat- 
^^s, and ended by summai-ily producing his watch, and remarking aloud that 
^"t was time that they should go. He had a carriage waiting for them at the 
^ute, and perhaps Mrs. Arundel would kindly pdhnit what luggage his 
^ife could not take with her to remain until the morning, whcii"lic would 
Send for it. 

Mrs. Arundel was agreeable to everything, and Rachel, who had been 
t'oused from her reverie bj^ the colloquy, stood up, and prepared to seek 
her room, closely followea by her friend. But as they found themselves . 
alone, Mrs. Arundel was stailled by Rachel turning roiuid with sudden 
warmth, and asking her the direct question — 

** £Use, what did you mean, by saying I have a,pencha7it for Cecil Crav- 
en.?" 

** Just what I said, darling," laughed Mrs. Anmdel, merrily, **you have 
SL penchant for dear Craven, have you not.? you like him?" 

** Yes ; but from the manner you said it, one would have thought " 

"What, cherie?" 
Rachel was silent. 

«' Come, dear girl," added Mrs. Arundel, coaxingly, ** you are fightinff 
with shadows to-night! I spoke harshly, I am aware, because I didn't 
know what you might be going to say next, and evei-y one might not view 
your little fancies in the same light that I do ; but I did Jt vrUk t\xft \i^\. Teac 
teoMoos, Bacbel, otherwise you might have made a aeei[\e^«i.TA^Vx.^att«^ 
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angry. Whatever tou may think of your husband, my dear, never let him 
know it — that's the" only safe rule in manned life. Those things in the bag 
will be quite enough for to-night, Rachel, and I will send on the boxes to- 
j 1 1 morrow. Addio carissima ! and don't bo a goose." 

jil -kji^nd this was all the parting comfoi-t her bosom friend had to give her: 

:'{ . this was the sum total of the advice — tlie hope and the assurance that Ra- 
chel received in this the hour of, perha])s, her sorest need. As soon as she 
had re-entered the drawing-room, her huslmnd took the bag from her, and 
shaking hands with Mrs. Arandel, drew Rachel's arm within his own, and 
led her down to the carriage which was waiting for them. 

** I don't much like your fiiend, Rachel," ho commenced to say, as they 
began their journey to the hotel, but the rattling of the wheels, and the 
jolting down the steop hill was so great, that it made conversation almost 
impossible. So Raymond tried another means of communication, and 
essayed to take her hand within his own, but Rachel drew it away ner- 
vously, and shrimk into the further comer of the vehicle, so he said and 
did no more until they had arrived at their destination. 

But tlien, when they found themselves in a well-liglited and comfortable 
private room and screened from all observation, he, Sirst removing with the 
tenderest care her hat and cloak, took both her hands in his own, and 
bringing her before him in such a position that he could not fail to see her 
face, he said — 

** Now, my little girl, we are alone at last ; and you will no longer be too 
shy to tell me that you love me, and are glad to see mo back again." 

but she turned her head mther.to one side, and looked away from hlm^ 
without a word. 

** Rachel," said the young husband a^ain, and rather hurriedly, ** tell me 
that you love me, dearest, or only look it, if you will not speak. I have 
come a long way to procui'o the happiness of hearing tJiose words a few 
'i'l days earlier." 

ji But still there was no answer. A lie rose once to her trembling lips, 

'f but was choked back again by the force of habitual truth in her heart, and 

she was silent. Then he grew alarmed, and half angry. 

** For Heaven's sake, speak ! " he said, releasiAgher hands from his, and 
pacing the room hastily ; ** say something, if only to tell me I have deceived 
I - myseff ; Rachel do you love me, or do you not ? " 
^ ** How can you expect it ? " she said in a low tone. 

I ** My God ! " exclaimed Raymond Norreys — and, for a moment, said no 

f more. But then he added passionately, ** How can I expect it? I expect 

|U it by the love in my own heart, which has been faithful to your image 

through five long years. 1 expect it by the oath you swore at tiie altar to 
keep to me — ana me only." 

** I Jiave kept to you," she replied, slowly. 

"Yes ; in the letter, I concludc^so ; if you Tiad not — ^ he exclaimed, and a 

dark expression passed over his face as he said the words, that showed 

tiiere was blood within him that could be dangerous if need be ; ** but it is 

idle to speak of such a contingency : I had hoped for more than that from 

|. «v you, Rachel ! I have longed for this hour — I liave prayed for it. I have 

}, even wept for it, and I hold my much-desired f^^re in my grasp this day, 

. ; only to hear you ask how I can expect that you should love me ! " 

■ ; ** Raymond ! " said Rachel, fining courage to speak from the exhibition 

of his despair; ** Raymond, you mai-ried me, a child, not knowing what I 

)■ liked or did not like. You left me for five years to grow a woman, with 

tastes maturing every day, and fancies changing. You left me to forget 

even your features. Before Heaven ! " she said, as passionately as himself, 

** if you had not spoken your name this night, I should have received you 

as a stranger. How can you expect to have a woman's love from a woman 

you have never won ^ " 

He groaned audibly as she said the words. 

** I was a fool to expect it," he replied ; ** a fool to cherish a mau^s love 
i for you. Is it possible you have quite forgotten what you once felt for 

meP" 

"Forgotten it," she exclaimed, her old excitement lighting up her face, 
^md waking her appear twice as charming m 1[ict \i\is\>2jii^% ^^^ ^i«^ %^ \^aji 
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done yet; "Itell you, I had forgotten even your features. You stand 
before me now as a newly-mado actjuiiintance. Judge if 1 can welcome 
you as a husband should be welcomed ! Forgotten ! " she repeated bitterly ; 
** I have often wished that I could have forgotten that I lived. I have 
dreaded' your return for months past. I have hoped and prayed against 
what you say you have prayed for. I wonder why 1 tell you this ! 1 had 
no intention ot telling it until you pressed me. It has come — and I know 
there is no escape for me — I have left those 1 do love, and accompanied 
you here to be your wife. I shall try to do my duty to you, Raymond, but 
do not demand more from me. You cannot force me to love you ; don^t 
make me do the other thing. You asked me for the truth, and you have it. 
I do not love you — I do not believe I ever shall." 

But the last words were added in a lower key, and almost inaudibly. 

** Rather a bitter truth ! " he replied, >vith a dash of sarcasm in his calm- 
ness which was very sad to listen to ; ** rather a bitter truth ! but 1 thank 
you for it, Rachel, all the same. Perhaps it is better 1 should know the 
worst at once than that my wife should play the hypocrite to me. But you 
mistake if you ima^e that I am a man to take the letter from you without 
the spirit of your duty. It is true that I could claim you for my wife if I 
chose to do it ; that I came here so to claim you ; but the casket would be 
worth little to me, Rachel, without the jewel of your love. I marri^jd you 
when you were far too young (Grod forgive me for the unintentional wrong 
I did you !) and I see now the mistake I made, and that if I had Avaited to 
woo you now, you would, probably, with your maturer taste, have never 
been won by me. But the mistake was made, and it is irremediable. 
You have lived too long under the protection of my name for us to separate 
without bringing a great scandal upon it and you, which I am natiu'ally 
anxious to avoid. (Besides which, what would you do, poor child ! alone 
as you now are in the world, without a protector of some sort ?) There- 
fore, let me still protect you, Rachel, with the name of husband ; let me 
still have the gratification of feeling that I am near you to contribute to 
your comfort, I hope, and certainly to yom* convenience, and I will ask 
for nothing more ." 

She started, blushed crimson, and looked towards him, doubtingly. 

** Do not fear to misapprehend my meaning," he said, gently ; ** we are, 
at least so far one in interests that I may speak plainly to you. When 
your poor father (he is fortunate not to have lived to see this day) ." 

** Oh, I thank God that he didn't!" intennipted the girl, niidst heavy 
tears. 

•* When your father sanctioned our marriage, Rachel, it was on this con- 
dition — that I went to sea for another cruise, and did not claim my wife 
until I returned from it ; it might have been only three years — it has proved 
to be five. Weary years they have been to me, and would have been still 
wearier, doubtless, could I have guessed what waited to greet me at their 
close ; but we will not speak of that again. You did not wish to wound 
me, I am sure ; and truth, however hard, is dearer to me at any time than 
a specious lie. But your fathsr would never have permitted our imprudent 
marriage to remain disannulled had he imagihed that when I returned to 
claim my wife she would have learned to hate me." 

Here her hands went up, as if in feeble renionsti'ance or denial of the 
charge, but he took no notice of them. 

•* Therefore I will not claim you as my wife until you love me as he 
tiiought you would. I will never claim you, Rachel, until you come of your 
own free will, and put those dear han(fs in mine, and tell me with your 
eyes, which I feel are honest and could not look a lie, that 1 am the one 
man in all the world who you would choose to be your husband. And I 
will wait patiently, and believe, until death robs me of the hope, that that 
day may be shiniug for ma in the future, even now ! If I could do more 
for you, poor giri ! " he added, sorrowfully, **I would, but that is, I am 
afraid, impossible — only believe that I am willing to do as much as I can; 
and look upon me, llatdiel, as a friend — as a brother, if you •will ; and do 
not be afraid lest I shall mistake your friendship (vC yow. vi^TL^v?'^ \\»\ai?!5fc 
for love, and take advuntiigc of it. And be assured tVvaX, m 22\ >SfflL^^\. ^ 
onljr seek your comfort as their end, and especva\iy m ^3tli% — \JciaX» >n>mbS 
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Eassod between us thi:^ night bo kept a secret for oui-selves alone. It will 
a best so ; will it not ? '' 

** Much best," she answereil through her sobs. 

** And one thing more, Rachel," he said, as he drew nearer to her: "try 
to be happy my dear, as far as in you lies : and do not let me think that I 
have been" the means of destroying all that makes life bearable for us 
boUi." 

And as she raised her eyes to try to thank him for his generous forbear- 
ance they encountered his, and his were full of tears. 



CHAPTER X. 

INTRODUCES US TO CRAVEN COURT. 

The dinner-hour at Craven Court was seven o'clock, but it was now a 

Quarter past that timi% and the second bell had not yet sounded. IVIrs. 
iraven rang that of the drawing-room rallier impatiently, and asked the 
reason of the delay. 

*• Mr. Northlanil is not in yet, ma'am." 

*• Oh," ejaculated the mistress of Ukj house, as if the circumstance was 
nothing out of the common way, and the excuse pi'rfectly valid. But Lady 
Frances Morgan, a young and" frequent visitor of Mrs. Craven's, arched 
her e^'cbrowd in surprise at the nonchalance whidi her hostess displayed, 
and re-betook herself to her book with an (jxpression on her face very like 
disdain, to think that ladies shoulil be quitjtly kept waiting for their dinner 
because a middlc-ajed man was forgetful enough to let the usual hour pass 
unobserved. But. Lady Frances was suflicii'utly intimate with the man- 
ners and customs of Craven C»)urt to know that Mr. Northland was a privi- 
leged person there, and that imtil he made his appearance no dinner would 
bo sersed ! and so all she had U\ do was to pray for his speedy rotmii. In 
the meanwhile she read her book, and thought it (the foregoing circum- 
stance, not tlie volume) ** very tiresome." 

Other people had thought about it before her, and voted it not only tire- 
some but strange ; for Mrs. Craven was not a woman to defer to most of 
the fancies of her guests — in fiict, if any one else but ** Cousin Gus " (as 
she invaiialjly styled Mr. Northland) presumed to disturb the reo^ularity of 
her meals she was wont to be very much disturl^ed herself ; not that Cousin 
• Gus could be exactly styled a guest, as he had resitled at Craven Court for 
the last five-and-twenty years — indeed, ever since the owner of it had 
given up the ghost. Some of Mrs. Craven's kind friends had hinted that it 
was not at all i)roper that Mr. Northland s1r>u1iI takaup his quartei*s under, 
the same roof as the young widow ; had rakcnl up long-forgotttm storio" '^f 
an old engagement between them, or if not an engagement at least v. 1 ^v■ 
making which bid fair to end in one, until Mr. Craven came with hie IL; > ; - 
sands and tens of thousands, and sei)arated tlieni. 

Some had shaken their heads, and said it was a i)ity Mi*s. Ci'aven ciiJ iH'. 
marry her handsome cousin, for both young and handsome he was > ij .. 
first he became an inmate of her house; others Avondered she did mr. , I ^', 
these last were strangers only, for every one who knew anything abcia? t;»o 
matter had heard the conditions of the late Mr. Craven's will, and ha I r. :- 
wonder to bestow upon it, for the late Mr. Craven, who lield a rental oV 
somethhig over ton thousand a year, and who must have possessed an ink- 
ling during his lifetime that his wife had not married him for love alnin-, 
had made a provision in his last testament against her enjoying herself afr-M 
Ms death, whatever she had done before, by a clause wherein, in the- Wi'iit 
of her re-marriage, every penny of the liberal settlement he had mado ii[ii!.. 
her, as well as the property of (Uraven Court, should pass into the hau'ls oi 
his son's guardians, and be kept in trust for him until he should coni;^ of 
Rse, If she remained a widow, she was amply provided for for life, xviiil-^l. 
CecWsmcomo amounted also to several U\o\xs».\ids a. yeav^ if she man-ii*.? 
"^aiQ she waa loft penniless, not even t\\e poaaessvoiis ^\ivi ^tiSL<(6^\jit\\%SuA>^v5jL*5^ 
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admitted to be legally hers. The opmions upon this voice from the 
grave were various. Old men with gay youug wives, and coininoiiplace 
men with pretty wives, compross<id tht^ir lips and nodiled their lu*ads, and 
said it was a p;ood will, an excellent will, and Cravrn was a man of sense ; 
men secure of the hearts of their bosom-partners, who kn<;w that a mention 
of the probal)ility of their own dt»ath would brin<^ the rea<ly tears into the 
bright eyes, and make tlio rosy lips thev love tremb'le, said tlie lat<' ^Ir. 
Craven was a selfish brute, ancf it would have served liim right if his wife 
had bolted from him. Old maids couldn't S(*e what th<'re was to lind fault 
with, for Mrs. Craven would be very well oil' if sjhe n^maineil single, and 
what on eartH a woman conld want with a second husband was beyond 
them ; and wives who had lived to bitterly rcgi-et the day they becanio so, 
said the young widow, ought to tliink herself a v(;ry lucky \v<>man, and 
that if she were wise she would be in no hurry to quarrel with the eondi- 
tious of her liUvSl)and's will. But what the pei*son most interested in the 
arrangement, Mrs. Ci*aven herself, thought of it, no one ever km^w, for she 
never discussed the point in public. Evi<lently she had considered it poli- 
tic, if not pleasant, to comply with its dictates for she was Mrs. Craven 
still, mistress of Craven Court, and likely to remain so. AVhen his father 
died, C(;cil had been an infant of three or (our years old, ai\d it was not for 
a twelvemonth after that event that Mr. Northland had paid his first visit to 
his widowed cousin, a visit which was olten repeated, and lengthened each 
time, until it only seemed natural that he should take up his abode pernoui- 
nqntly in the bedroom which had come to be considered his own. Kot that 
he didso with any parade or public notification tliat he was about to settle 
down for life ; on the contraiy,'to the d;iy he fii-st appears in tln^se pages, 
he had always spoken of himself as a visitor at the Court, and as if his resi- 
dence tliere was only a temporary one. Cecil Craven was his mother's dar- 
ling and delight ; apparently she cared for the w<»lfare of no otlier creatures 
in the world but this son and ** Ct)usin Gus." For them she gave up her 
own will and pleasure ; occupied her fingers and her mind, and — waited 
dinner with equanimity. With others she was naturally ratln^r sharp and 
dictatorial in manner, although she was too w(dl-]jr<jd often to pc^rmit Tier 
friends to see when she was annoyed. In appearance, although now liity 
years of age, she was universally acknowledged to be still charming. In 
her girlish days she had been a beauty, and had retained her good looks as 
tlie years advanced, having presen'^ed to perfection her figiu-e, which was 
tall and slight, and the clear white skin with which she used to charm her 
admii-ers tflrty years before, so that these attractions, added to dark eyes 
and hair and regular features, made J^Irs. Craven appear ten or fifteen sum- 
mers less than her real age. 

In disposition she was light-hearted and fond of society ; a woman to 
talk to, and also to engage a listener; in a few words, a woman of the^ 
ipvorld. But for all her gaiety there were moments when those who knew 
Mrs. Ci*aven best, said that sh^had not always a mind entirely at case ; 
there were times when a dark ^adow would suddenly flit across her face, 
although it might as soon depm-t ; a shadow which told of more than a 
l>assing annoyance, which bore the bui'den of a bitter memoiy, or the re- 
-*lcalling of a lost and regretted joy. 

Cecil Craven returned all liis mother's love, and apparently with interest, 
for Ills was an affectionate and out-going heart, though it possessed none of 
the deeper feeUn^s of hers. The news of the arrival of the transport 
from Gibraltar, with the 3rd Royal Bays on board, had reached Craven 
Court that morning, and raised a half liope that Cecil himself might make i-^ 
one of the party at dinner ; but his mother knew tliat until his regiment , 
was fairly settled in quai-ters at Aldershot the senior captain would scarcely ^ 
be spared from the scene of action^ and that therefore she must wait pa- 
tiently till he could get leave. But it was tantalizing to think he was so 
near, and yet not with her, for the Com*t was not far from Wey bridge, and 
it was more than a year since her son had paid his last visit to England. 
But as Mrs. Craven was musing on these things, and contemplating her 
own fashionably-attired figure in the glass, another quarter of an hour 
slipped away, and Lady 1 ranees Morgzm became impatient. She gave 
something veiy much like a yawn as she closed Yiet \>ooY, wA ^^^sKRKm.-' ' 
Airs, Craven, said — 
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" Do you think Mr. Northland intends comin;^ in to-night, at all? " 
Wliidi lilut was so strong tliat lu;r liostess could only ring the bell again, 
and tell the butler he had better send out one of the servantis to sec il" Mr. 
Northland was in the grounds, or anywhere near the Court. 

** Mr. Northland has just come in, ma'am," replied that dignitary, ** and 
the second bell is about to ring." 
And indeed at that very moment the loud clanging sound was heard. 
** Come along then, trances," exclaimed Mrs. Craven, gaily. ** We 
will not wait lor Gus any longer. Take my arm. and I will be your cava- 
lier for this evening." 

And arm-in-arm the ladies descended togetlur lo t]i.' dinlniL-r.^om, where 
the style of everything denoted that the want ni" m ^nt v was a thu:;^ un- 
known. ]Mrs. Craven took the head of the table, and tlie c!»;Jr at llii<f<)t>t 
was reserved for Cousin Gus, who was never dispiac*-.) i» -'n \i\< ordinary 
seat and oflice of carver at the family board, even by the rigiiilnl hutl oi* 
the d<miain, Cecil himself. Before the soup had been carried away, rxCr, 
Northland made his appearance, full of ajiologies for his late an-ival, al- 
though, to judge from the look of s<?lf-satisfaction on his featur(?s, he did 
not take his own defection very much to heart. Handsome features they 
still were, though the wreck ol what Ihey had been. Of almost the same 
age as his cousin, Mrs. Craven, he appeared much older, from the fact of 
hifi hair and beard l)eing plentifully si)ruikled with grey. AVith soft brown 
eyes, a small aquiline nose, and a sweet, wcmianish, undecided mouth, 
Gustavus Northland, with tlie weight of half a century upon his brow, 
' looked no wiser and no more fit to take care of himself than he had done 
; at five-and-twenty, or fifteen. He was ex(feedingly quiet, almost shy in 
his manners, utterly unaV)le to sustain a conversation, which always dropped 
; still-boni from his hands; but very sweet tempered and obliging, caring 
for no particular hobby except smoking, which he i^ursued to an inordinate 
\ degi'ee, being seldom seen, except at meals, without his meei*schaum in his 
hands. Gentlemanly and polished in his address, he was yet never happy 
i in society ; but lounged about all day in an elaborate dressing-gown anil 
t smoTdn*j cap, in which guise he would haunt the garden, looking more 
'ij^llke a Turk than an Englishman ; and even wlien ho was attired in ordi- 
' nary clothes there was an air of dressing-gown hanging about them, which 
I the man carried into everything he said or did. Those who had pt?netmted 
: the depths of Mrs. Craven's clear bright mind and quick understanding 
■ wondered what she found so reciprocal to ln'r feelings in the intereoui*se 
c' she maintained with tliis supine, inactive intellect, and these opposite 
j tastes, for she was bright, lively, and energetic in the extreme. But the 
I widow did not associate with her cousin, and no one who had followed 
t and obser\'ed them through a single day would have said that she did 

She watched over him anil his interests much in the same manner as she 
had watched over and cared for little Ce^ w'vn h^-\^- ] :>, ."-imie iivf- 
and-twenty years before, fatherless. Gre»pr Ti.n.I / ». ItrMs i»avi- tak*^u 
pleasure in the same solicitudes before nowf ai.l •".; 'li«> l-r :v sir, i:i tlic eyo> 

V of the world, of creatures as responsible. If il.^r-. was .t dr^por feeiUi;): 
mixed with her care for Gus Northland — no I- :m'^ -mil hi'l .my r'/'ir to 
whisper it, for Mrs. Craven had never confes;ea i-- iU t\i.>,. i ■ ; \ wcir;) 

.. or look; and the days for making the subject *..iv; '.»r s m..-; .•. l.j at iaSu 

. happily ended. 

' As Mr. Northland began to make his excuses to Lady Frances Morgan, 
on the present occasion, Mrs. Craven cut him short, though not unkindly, 

: but as though she feared that he might play his part tamely, and with iil- 

--cflfcct.- 

** Never mind, Gus ; Frances will forgive an old gentleman for once, 
for forgetting the <iiimer-hour. What have you been doing witli yourself 
all the afternoon?" 

•* By Jove ! my dear, I can't say ; an afternoon is such a length of timo 

to get rid of ; I have been strolling by the Jake, and sitting on the grass « 

smoking. Deuced pretty it is down there, too. I wanted you to talk to 

me, .Marg&ret, and then I should have been quite comfoi-table." 

'' Why didn''t you send for me, or come ior lavi? " ahtt scid, looking 
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affecstionately at him across the table. ** T would have been glad to sit with 
you, Gus, if I had known j-ou wished it." 

" But we had business to do in Weybrid«?e, Mr. Northland — slu)i)i)iiig — 
and we did it," interposed Lady Frances, with rath(^r an air ol' tloliancc at 
that gentleman, as if she would say, ** the couvenicuco of othtT people 
in tliis house is to be studied occasionally, sir, as well as your own.." 

Cousin Gus laughed. ** By Jove ! that is the only thing you ladi.»s over 
think about, I do believe ; give you an hour's shopping, anil you imagine 
that you have done a good day's work, now don't youP" 

Lady Frances, who was a belle in her own county, and used to a great 
deal of homage, resented Mr. Noithland's remark* and the coiivtr.-alion 
thenceforward ran in a very ordinary channel until the dessert was i)hu-i'd 
upon the table, and the little i)arty found themselves alone. Then Mrs. 
Craven, said — 

"I almost hope we may see Cecil, to-night, Gus: if he can get leave 
before the last ti-ain staits, he will ceitainly be hen;." 

" I am quite anxious to see this famous Cecil," exelaimed Lady Frances 
Moi-gan, *• though I feel quit.. ner\'ous of undergoing his lordly scrutuiy, 
since you say he is so fastidious in h\s tastes." 

•* I do not think you need have any f(;ar, my dear, of wh:it he will think 
of you," remarked Mrs. Craven, si<jnificantly. 

•* No, by Jove, you needn't," said Gus, with a glance of admiration at 
her blooming contour; for notwithstanding his low appreciation of their 
mental powers, Mr. Northland was a universal admirer when the sex was 
fair. 

And, indeed. Lady Frances" had no reason to put down the assurances of 
her friends as empty flattery, for she was a vtay j grotty blonde of about 
twenty years of age, with a pink and white complexion, bronze-colored 
hair and eyes, and a plump, trim figure. And Mrs. Craven was exceed- 
ingly anxious that her young guest should look her b(;st in Cecil's eyes, 
- "Whenever he might arrive, and viewed her present becoming attire of blue 
' silk 'with gi-eat complacency, for Cecil's mother had a future for him haLch- 
uig" in her brain, a great to-be, in which Lady Frances Morgan's aristo- 
cratic birth was to bo pitted against his thousands, and the latter were to 
-win the day. ^ 

**But he must have seen so many different styles of beauty durin<j hi« 
travels," sighed the girl, who was romantically disposed, and not uisin- 
clined already to fall in love with Cecil Craven before she had seen him, • 
from the glowing description his mother had given her of his various quali- 
fications; ** and our English type must appear ver}^ insipid beside the i-e- 
membi-ance of the charms of Spanish ladies." 

" I do not think Cecil has met with many Spanish beauties at Gibraltar," 
replied Mrs. Craven, " at least not of the best style ; but whenever I have . 
heard him compare the ladies he has met abroad with those of liis o\vn 
land, his argument has always been in favor of his countrywomen. I am 
sure you will like Cecil, Frances, he is so perfectly free from the man- 
nerisms of most young men of the modeiai age, at the same time that ho 
has learnt all that is to be learnt from mixing in the world and good soci- 
ety ; and with it, he is such a home bird ; 1 do not believe, with all his 
love Ox*" ofaiety, Cecil is ever really happier than when he is sitting here in 
the eveiim^^ quietly with us. Oli ! he is such a fine fellow, and such a 
dear, good son!" And Mrs. Craven's eyes felt unaccountably moist as 
she spoke of her absent one, and recalled his perfections to her vis- 
itor. 

** Dear Mrs. Craven," said Lady Frances, who had observed the slight 
emotion, '* how very fond you must bo of him! I only wish my mother 
cared half as much for me. I have often thought what a i)ity it is that you 
have not a daughter to be always at home with you. A daughter would 
have been such a comfort to you, and nearly as loveable as a son, — would 
she not ? " 

** A comfort ? I should think she would have been a joy ! a blessing I an 
ang^el fi:om heaven I Oh ! how I wish I had one, — I wish I had a daughter 
to love, and cherish and protect, — 1 wish I coidd have one to keep by me 
8 
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always*! God knows, I should have been a better, happier woman than I 
am, iJ' 1I«' had given me a dau;rhter/or my self ^ 

She spoke so rai/idly, and with so many tears, that Lady Frances could 

barrlv eatdi the import of her words. But the p;irl was frightened at her 

I mo«j<f, so ■luusual and so stran<!:e, and did not know what to do or say. 

Was this the ^^iiy, itisouc'mute mistress of the Court, who was ahvays as 

eai^or t.i t'urward any amusement, or even to join hi it, as a <i^u-l mi;^ht'liavo 

i been, — - n-tainly as eciuabU* in her temperament, as unvarying]: in lier good 

I 8j»irl1.-, I IK I as cheerful in general soeii-ty as any woman ol' half her a^e. 

\ r».it :i:J L.i'ly Frances wa.s about timidly to ai)pr(Kich her friend, ami try "to 

Say s;jnCe;!nng commonplace, she was surprise<l to see Cousin Gus, after 

looking at Mrs. Craven for a few secon<ls from the opposite si<l(j of the tii- 

ble, Siiddf nly rise and seek her side. AVlien there, he put liis Jiandr u- r- 

' vousJy iiiJ'Mrtlu? drooping Iiead and the other round li^r iiuure. 

•* (jn'no, dear Margaret," he said, ** ;.oii an? forgftiinir ynursi If, You aru 

not al'me, — you have ycmr guests wirli \nu. Kouse yoinvxlf, my deai, — 

\ remombcr where you are. Come, Mi-g, In- r ilm— f.ir m^v saM;."' 

j Ho bet?ni«*d to hesitate at first whetlier he n'>ulil ])nt in ihe last chiuio ; 

? but when he had decided, he said it lirn.:.*. J>ady Franei-s wiis ralvon by 

}. surjirise. lie uo longer looked like liie iiidohnt. lino gentleman, who jip- 

peai'»;cl iiiditlerent to everylhing but his pipe ami his dinner. . On the eon- 

liarv, lu- \oiee wius more than persuasive: it had in it almost an air of 

v\ iiiiuand, .lotwithstanding that his words w-ava so gentle ; and when he had 

t conoluiUd nis speech, he put his hamls beneath his cousin's 4irms, and 

I foivibly raised her into an ui)ri*2:lit position. 

Stranger still, Mrs. Craven did not seem to fesent the action, nor to think 
it out of the ccmmion way. She did as Cousin (lus desired her: she sat 
upright, drivjd her eyes, and was smiling again, almost before he had ac- 
complished ihe proceeding. 
I "Thpuk yon, Gus," she said, as she did so. "You know tlic qucar 

\ moods 1 ha^'e sometimes, and how to treat th(^m. Thank you, my dear. 
The hent has been great to-day, and I dare say I have ovc^rtired myself. 
I \ Come, dt:ir Frances, if you liave finished your dessert, we will tiike our de- 
\ .'J* pariurc fur the di'awing-room. It is nine o'clock, 1 se« ; but I do not (piite 
Li*/ despair yet of having my boy here to-night, and I must give some ordeta 
* \ about the preparation of his room." 

' 1, And tl:i' ladies left the dining room, as they had entered it, too^cther. 
; . But wlun Ihey had mounted half of the bi*o:ul staircase wliich ledto the 
uppei a^:i.:ments, and found themselves ui)on the landing, Mrs. Craven 
: . dfow Lisivly Frances into a small consenatory which adjoined it and said, 
i f nervously-- 

\ \ "I hopti r didn't frighten yon, my dear child, just now ; but I am a little 
I 1 excited, r think, in the prospect of Cecil's anival. I have not seen him, 
IJ^'you kno\ , for more than a year." ' 

; . *• Oh, no : " said Lady Frances, feeling she must say sometliing; " and T-.* 
■ am &ur<' it - very natural, dear Mrs. Craven ; but I never would have said . 
\ ' what I did 'f I thought you would have mmded it. And you will have . 
; '^ daughK.T .- ne day, 1 dare say," added the girl blushing, *'* when Ca^-Li..-. . 
^ * CraV' u ttl:es a wife to himself.** 

** Ves,' ie|died the mother, but mechanically, and as if her th- ugiji:^ w<"^ " 
". far aMiP. :«id then added, humedly, "Frances, I had a ... '^Iiiig ...r 
• * one*\ an : '««5t her, and the subject is painful to me: so lioi. i. mL-nti-vr'' 

; V aga^j', i :Lir.L:e." ' , ' 

! ** ilao yo,i really P " exclaimed the girl, her eves opening wide with .-.:,? 

«, pri^e. -'j thought you had never had any o^^j-r cljiid but Ci'Uahi (\av- 
■ >: eu.'^ 

' < . 'J'l.'Oi Mr-. Craven's countenance fell, .i- ij'ah nh-eadj' regiv: od tliat she 
hadmiii'i'i avowal. 

f " 1 ii • 1 ; -ititis long ago, and for^-if.-^n by a'l .►■:t me. Never men '.-. 

I 11 io :;i i; o:,;-, Frances: promise me thai yon will i].;i. I could not bea-.- io- 
\\:\\v .1.1 -:■: ;ect revived. I am sony tL i! 1 told 3'ou." 

t Lavly F Mu'.es gave the promise, not <.nt«f, but a dozen tunes ovei , In 

e deferv. :u.i. i > 1 he mother's wounded feelings ; then they went into the dr:i.»r- 

f Jng-room toi^t/ther. 
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The eveninfj wore away, and still no CovW mail*' his n])|M'ar;ini'<' ; and 
poor Afrs. Craven hadlookiMl so sa<l, and so \V(.'ary, that it was almost a re- 
lief when the clock announcf'd that the last train niiiM havt? coin:> i:i without 
bringing the expected arrival, and that, thcrclbro, the lioiist'liolil nn;^ht 
retire to rest as soon as was convenient to it. 

Lady Frances was youn«j:, and not nsed to find any diflieulty in fallin^if 
asleep, and so it startled her greatly, when she hatl been slmnlnnii;^ lor 
about half an hour, to lind horsi'U' suddenly rt)used by a light in Iht «'yes, 
and a voice in her car, and waking to see Mi*s. Craven bending ovir her 
bed. At first she imagined something must be the matter, aiul >tarted up 
in alai-m ; but her hostess soon quieted her. 

" Don't be frightened, Frances. If I had known you were alrea<ly a>leep,- 
I would not have come hi. 1 only want to warn you again aboul i-epeatiug 
what 1 tohl you to-night. You are too young to un<lei-staiid how nnieh 
trouble and annoyance 1 might have to encounter if the ini'in<»iies of those 
old times were raked nj) again hy my ollieious friends. Don't mention it 
anywhere, Frances — not to your mother, nor C'eeil, nor even to myself. 
Try to forget 1 ever said Hui'h a thing. 1 cannot think how 1 eailie to 
trouble you with the story of my old griefs. Y<>u won't forget, rraneesH " 

And Lady Frances, who Iiad been very tinid and vi'ry sleepy wiien Mrs. 
Craven lirst disturbed her, gave the reipiircd promise ; and when .--he was 
left once more to darkness and rei>osc, found that sleep had l>een chased 
from her. eyes, as she pondered on the midnight visit which had been paid 
her. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HAJOR CRAVEN ARRIVES AT THE COURT. 

The next morning the sun was shining gloriously over the Court and its 
surroundings, and every one was in good spirits on(;o more, and anxiously 
looking out for tlic anival of Cecil Craven from Aldershot. Mrs. (-raven 
had a double reason for longing to see her son again. It was not only that 
her maternal aflfection was eager to be gi'atilied with the sight of his face, 
but she was anxious to be assured that he looked happy and like himself; 
for of late Cecil's letters had not been written in the same light-hearted, 
confidentiid strain that he usually affected. Some of them a})peared to have 
been penned under d«?pression of spirits, although he never hinted at any 
reason for his being low ; and although he had continued to detail all the 
nev's of Gibraltar and his regiment* Mrs. Craven felt, whilst perusing them, 
tha* something was kex)t back, and something, also, that was a cause of 
trouble to himself. 

She had fancied too, that his letters during the last few montlis liad been 
colder than heretofore; less full of inquiries aftt^r home and herself; more 
baiTt?n of teiTiis of afl'ection and anticipations of ahajipy UKHtiiig. IJiit if 
this were ti*u(s there ap])eared little trace of such a feeling in his counte- 
nance or manner when Cecil Craven walked into the Court brealiiisl-rooni 
a* 'out eleven o'clock that morning, and returned his m«)ther*s embrace of 
Ci)me and fond salutation. 

If there had been a cause for more constraint in his corresi>ondenco with 

e^ — a reason for him to feel colder and less alfeetionate towards her, it 
melted away before the sunshine of her smile and the wai'inth of her t(?ai*s ; 
for, in one sense, Cecil Cniven lov(;d his motlua* more than Raymond Xor- 
reys did his, although th(! latter man had a heart which could burn like lirc% 
and Cecil was almost unimpassioned in his disposition, although where ho 
chose h(? could be very J'ond. But the secret of the diif(M-enc<? lay in the 
fact that Mrs. Craven had a mind superior to that of Iut son, and to which 
his, when brought in coni.i.^ witli it, bowed; and the mother of Uaymond 
y. Hit ;ys looked up i.- hhn (or advice, as a woman should look to a man, 
and was dependt-nf i!:''.i him, and he know it. If llaymoud'ft owwYSkivkjl 

•'d him thul .-i:.] u:ii ^ujh a coui'se was the ng\\\. ow& \;ti ^>9x^\y^^\A 
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earthly power, no opposing^ intolloet, could turn him from it ; but Cecil's yr^ . 
a facile temperament, and easily led wrong, even though he desired to (J^ 
what was right and best. ' 

He had come to Craven Court that morning, not feeling in his heart quitJ0 
80 cordial towards liis nu)th(T as he had ever felt before, and Ik; had deter- 
mined that lie would sIkiw ]wr that it was so, and come to an explanation 
witli her in consequence ; but when he saw her handsome, kindly face 
beaming upon him, and ft*lt the motherly hands caressing his head and fig- 
ure, his resolutions all faded away, and he returned her greeting as wannly 
as it was given. His character, compared with that of liaymond Norreys, 
was douI)tl«\^s the most amiable of the two — some people might think, the 
most loveable ; but if he possess(Ml tlie art to attract the aft'ection of others, 
he hiul no ix)wer to lix it, imless he were aided by adventitious circumstan- 
ces ; whilst Raymond was a man for a woman to love once, to love for 
himself alone, and to love for ever. 

** You will be ten-ibly disa])pointed, mother," said Cecil, as having shaken 
hands with Cousin (ius, and received an introduction to Lady rrancoe Mor- 

fan, he turned again to ]Mrs. Craven; ** you will be terribly (\isappointed, 
am afraid, to hear that 1 must be back at Aldershot to-night. But," he 
went on to say, not peiinitting himself to be interrupted by the^ntomimic 
expressions of annoyantie and surprise displayed in the countenances of his 
listeners, "when you know the reason you will dry your tears. I have 
got my majoritv, mother, and without purchtise, though I wish I coidd have 
purchased it a ilozen times over, and saved his life instead. AVe lost poor 
Arundel coming over." 

"What! the Major Arundel you were so intimate with, Cecil .J*" ex- 
claimed his mother, 

** The same, I am sorry to say," ho replied; ** ho was lost overboard in 
the Bav. The most extraordinary thing you ever heard of; no one knew 
a word about it till it was all over. It was a lovely night, wi^h a strong 
breeze on, and we had all been sitting smoking togetlier on the hencoops 
by the side of the vessel, you know — steamcjr going then at ten knots an 
hour. I had walked over to the other side of the poop to speak to a friend, 
when there was a cry of * Man overboard ! ' A boat was lowered immedi- 
ately, but the captain said from the first there was no chance of saving him, 
whoever he might be, in such a rimning sea. Well, after a little, we slack- 
ened our speed to let the boat come up with us, which she did, as she went, 
no traco of the man having been seen, so then the ship's company was 
called over ; tliey were all right, so then 1 called over our fellows, and sure 
enough, poor old Aran del was missing, and has never been seen or heard 
of, from that time to this. Of course;, I hatl to assume the command at 
once, and 1 shall have very little holiday-making until the head-quaiters 
make their appearance. Poor old Jaclt ! his death was hard. Everj- one 
in tlie corpus feels it ! " 

And there was something so like a tear in Cecil's own honest blue eyes 
as he finished his recital that his listeners all looked very gi-ave. 

•* And so I stepped into my majority," he went on, after a pause, ** and 
of course I'm glad to get it, though I wish any one else had given it me. 
I shall be in orders in the next * Gazette.' " 

" lias Major Arundel left any family?" inquired Mrs. Craven. 

** Yes ; a wife and three chil(lren — a veiy tine woman, too. She will be 
badly off, I expect, for I don't think she will have anything but hei } Vi- 
sion to keep herself on." 

"Poor thing!" said Mrs. Craven, compassionately. "Is she yotm'^, 
Cecil?" 

*< Something over thii*ty, I believe — by-the-bye, a bosom friend of Raohid 
Non'cys, mother. You haven't asked any questions about your favorite. 
Dr. Browne, yet. Were you not very sorry to hear of his death ? " 

" Very soriy," she answered, earnestly, "for we were close friends OU' 
although much separated of late years. Still mnre gorry f( i- liis youi • 
daughter left without him. Is she with the re^ ■ . • . i an Aldorshot, Cecil : ' 
and as Mrs. Craven putthe question, she bu8i.-«l horself looking for som^ 
woi'k, wherewith to occupy her fineera wlnlst U '■ ^-mug to b.-r son's •T'^w^r^^ . 
"She is not,^^ he replied; " her nuBband, "Sc^vt^y--, vivvw^^ tx. C»\\iTc,a}'^r-*» 
St before we started^ and they are coming on -r '.■ ' vi-v^:^^ . - vcwsr?^ ■'* *^ 
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" I am glad of that," fiaid Mrs. Craven. •* I am gl:ul her husband is with 
her, poor child, she will be happier." 

" Yes," said Cecil, "alio has few enough to care for her, God knows! 
fatherless and motherless — poor Kii(;hel ! " 

" What is Raymond Norreys like ? " asked Cousin (Jus. •* I knew liis 
£Either many years ago. We were young men togetlier, and liad many an 
escapade in company. Fine fellow ho was, too, by Jove ! What is his son 
Hke?" 

** A fine fellow, also, from the little T saw of him," replied Cih-iI. *• A 
small man rather, but with a bright, clever fiu'c, and very winning man- 
ners; a man, I should think, to make his wife hainiy." 

** I thought so," retunied Coushi Gus, rubbing his hantls together. ** Just 
what his father was, by Jove, lie's the fellow to mak<i her happy. I knew 
it; I knew it long atjo;" and Cousin Gus ap|)eared quite exeiled as lie 
walked up and down 3io room, rubbing his hantls, and saying, at intervals, 
that he ** knew it all alon^." The mention of the son <»f the eompanioii of 
his early days, had waked up old memories from their store, and carried 
him back to those times, until he felt- almost young again. 

But it must not be supposed that Cecil Cmven hiul all this time been neg- 
lectful of the charms of Lady Frances Morgan. The young lady was no 
stranger to him by name, for his mother, in pursuance of that great 'plan 
whereby these two were to be made one, had filled her hrtU'i-s to (;il>raltar 
with glowing descriptions of the amiable qualities and personal ehanns with 
which her young friend was endowed. And, ior a woinler, ('eeil Cniven, 
with such aescnptions fresh in his mind, still did not ftiel disap}>ointed when 
he saw the original; for there was something very taking about Lady 
Frances Morgan, particularly to a man who had seen a good deal of life. 
There was an air of repose about her fair placid features ; an api)earan(re 
of innocence and freshness about her, which would be very pleasant to see 
always at one's own hearthstone, and to feel one had ever to turn to when 
. the outer life and pleasures had wearied an^ sickened the heart. There 
are women in this world who are content to be so considered ; who see 
nc^ing galling in being ** turned to" when excitements more engrossing 
fail, and pursmts more solid weary ; and long may the race bo kept up, 
for there will always be men who are the better tor such resting-places. 
There is another genus of the same sex, who show their power by prevent- 
ing the sickness and weariness from ever making its appearance ; but all 
are not so gifted, and the next best thing to prevention is certainly cure ; 
and Lady t ranees belonged to the former class. She had no idea of ar^- 
ment, and few powers of persuasion, even for the right, but she had a 
short, sweet memory for wrongs received, an easy judgment for offences 
committed, and full ripe lips ever ready to seal the for<jiveness she was so 
quick to bestow. And to read all this at a glance in Iier fair facile face, 
and even in the tranquil disiointed play of her dimpled white hand, was as 
easy as to test the truth of the assertion. 

Lady Frances, on her part, was just as favorably impressed with her first 
view of Major Craven, for, as it has been stated, she had already thought a 
great deal of him, and the chances of his falling in love with herself, and 
ner fooUsh little heart was quite ready to succumb. 

She was the eldest daughter of the late Earl of Riversdale ; and her.. 
mother, the Countess, having been left with very inadequate means to keep 
up her exalted station and educate her family of daughters, it was pretty 
generally known that no reasonable oft'er would be refused for the hand of 
Siat young lady. Indeed, so many county squires, and younger sons with- 
out sufficient to support themselves, had already put in their claims, that the 
Countess of Riversdale was quite thankful to get her daughter out of the 
way, under the safe chaperonage of Mrs, Craven, not being without an eye 
herself to the coming home of the handsome and only son with the liberal 
income. And for mat reason Lady Frances Morgan, who had seen very 
little society in her own county since her father's death, and to whom the 
gaieties of Craven Court alnuMt ranked as dissipation, was permitted to 
visit at her friend's as often a8 ahe pleased* and Mrs. Craven and the Coun- 
tvdb of Riversdale correspcmded toffether abcrafc thcVx '' d&^\ ^\«KsKfe^'^.%a&JSL 
iLtiir "dear Ceoil/^ and nndentooa eacb othflnfa p\ax^ ^v^tI<&0\^ ^€^«^ 
are equally anxious for the Miooeas of their \WM. i 
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/oiirso Cocil was mado a pfi'cat deal of for that day, and as he promised 
to return as soon as he couM ^et loavo, and make a lon<^ stiiy at the Court, 
a pfn^at many plans wt^re laid for enjoyinjif the siinimer weather by means 
of i)U"ni(s, fi'tcs fhampetres, and boatin<? exciii*sions. 

** IN'Hiaps," said Mrs. Craven, durinp^ one of these discnssions, " perhaps 
^Ir. an<l Airs. Norreys may Ix^ of our party then. I shall ask them to stay 
here, (^n-il, as soon as they return to England." 

"Shall you?" ho replied, but ahiiost curtly. •* I don't tliink tliey'll 
come." 

** Wliy not?" inquired Mrs. Craven, with surpnse. 

** Ka<'liel is not like other girls," said Cecil, evasively; •* and she is un- 
hai)pyJHst now about her — about Dr. Browne, and, 1 fancy, will try and 
shut herself up." 

"Oh, I hope not!" put in Lady Frances. ** I am so anxious to know 
RjichiO Xorreys. I am sure I sho\ild like her so much, because Mrs. Cnwen 
lias told n\ii so many things about her when she was in England." (For, 
llac^hel, when a girl at school, had, in consequence of Dr. Browne's iuti- 
miu'y with t\w, C'nivijns, paid several visits to Craven Court, and had been 
made nuich of whilst thfjre.) 

** Have 3'ou spoken of her?" said Cecil, looking actoss Lady Frances to 
his mother. **1 am glad to hear that. lam glad to think Rachel is not 
quite forgotten by you : I confess I have thought she was." 

"AVhy, Cecil?" demanded Mi's. Craven^ eagerly. **Why should you 
have thought so? Have I ever said as much ? 1 continued my coirespon- 
pence with Dr. Browne, up to the time of his death, and received my last 
letter from him only a few days before I heard the news.'* 

** Did you ? I had imagined othenvise, that is all." 

She appt?ared about to press tlie point, but something in Cecil's face 
stayed the words upon her tongue, and some remark from the unconscious 
lips of Lady Frances, diverted her attt^ntion. Not only hers, but his, for 
tlie girl was quite ready to be flirtod witli, and her cavalier wjis quiti3 ready 
to fiut with her. They were in the garden, and in the exchange of com- 
pliments and badinage, the young people seemed to be such excellent com- 
pany for one another, that the mother shpx>ed away unseen, and left them 
together. 

So i)leasantly indeed did their conversation wile away the summer after- 
noon Jbr Lady Frances and Cecil Craven,, that the first dinner-bell had 
sounded before they thought of returning to the liouse. As they entered 
it, Mrs. Craven met them, looking weary, and as if she had been waiting • 
to see them again. 

**I thought you were never coming," she said, as they gained the 
hall. 

Lady Frances blushed and looked timidly at Cecil, and murmured some- 
thing about having had no idea it was so late ; and he stood up for her as a 
lover should do, and said, firstly, that it was his fault that they had been so 
long, as lie had ref^ised to let liis companion know- the time when she de- 
manded it ; secondly, that he had never looked to see how it went himself; 
and, thirdly, that he didn't consider that it was late. Fin* all of which, ho 
received bright, grateful glances from Lady i>ances' bronze-colored eyes, 
as she tripped i)ast his mother and himselt', and made her escape to her 
dressing-room. 

But the weariness in Mrs. Craven's eyes did not disappear with their 
excuses, and as she followed her son to his apartment it was still 
there. 

"Are you not well, mother?" he inquired, kindly, as she commenced to 
busy herself about his room, to see that all he reqmred had been provided 
for him. 

"Only a headache, dear; my eyes look heavy, I suppose, dont they? 
I often have them so in the hot weatlier."* And then, coming closer to 
him, and looking him earnestly in the face, she lulded. ** What made you ' 
think I had ceased to take an interest in Rachel Non-eys, Cecil ? " 

The question was so sudden, and the revivBl of the subject so uncx- 
pectod, that Cecil was quite taken abacik. He «tammercd, and reddened, 
before he had framed an answer, hnd then 'btcALQ o\xt, V\\\i^'e> tlcA, \xv\w^sv!k^ 
e, ''Idon^tknow, I'm sure, mother; oiily\»ca»ael^OL.'*^ 
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" Listen to me, Cecil." she went on to say, impressively ; " don't think 
Bueh a tiling a«^in, or say it, my dear, if you please, either t^) hor or otln»rs, 
because it hurts me to near it. I shall always take an interest in, and 
feel an affection for, Rachel Norreys, for her father's sake, if not her 
own.'' 

At this juncture Cecil turned and kissed his mother. 
** God bless you, mother, for saying so," he whispered ; " for I love the 
^rl!" 

** Cecil ! " she almost screamed. 

"Hush!" he said, smiling; **not in that way: as a sister, — nothing 
more." 

**Oh! thank heaven!" she murmured; and laying her head upon his 
shoulder, wept. 

"Come, come," he said, soothingly; "don't give way. You have been 
excited to-daj^ and it is too much lor you. If you knew Rachel as I liavo 
done, j'ou would feel how capable she is of attraeting one's affection ; and 
she is not happy, mother; her husband is a good-enough fellow, doul>tle<»s, 
and she will come to love him in time, peihaps ; but she was married far 
too young, and she knows it." 

"God pity her!" exclaimed his mother, some recollection, jxrhaps, of 
her own married life weighing heavily upon her miud. "God help her, 
poor child ! " 

" If I thought," her son went on to say, " that in your multifanous cares 
and engagements you had forgotten Rachel Norreys, forgive me. I ought 
to have known you better, mother ! " And he laid his liand almost com- 
passionately ujion the dark hair which still lay upon his shoulder. 

** Dr. Browne was one of my earliest friends, Cecil," she sai<l, i)resently ; 
** one (I need not mind telling you now that he is gone) of my most faith- 
ful lovers. I had several offers at that time — " and here the natural vanity 
of the ci-devant beauty made her droop her eyes ; " but I do not think I 
ever had one made in so sincere a spirit as poor Alfred Browne's, nor the- 
vow of constancy which followed it, kept with so much faitlifulness." 

•• And yet he married," observed Cecil. 

Her eyes drooped still lower. 

*• Marriage is not always accompanied by love," she whispered. 

"True, true!" he answered. "I never dreamt of tliis, mother; it ac- 
counts for all the poor doctor's interest in me and in " 

^•* For his sake," resumed Mrs. Craven, as if she had never broken off 
the thread of her narrative, " for the sake of one who loved me so dearly, 
and whose friendship I so much valued, I should bo sorry to be accused of 
want of interest in his daughter — and a child whom he loved so much, 
did he not, Cecil?" 

" Devotedly ! " was the reply. 

" Poor Alfred," said Mrs. Craven, again, with tears. " How good, how 
kind, how unselfish he was ! God rest his soul ! I had, intended asking 
the young couple to stay here, as soon as they convenientlj^'fcould, after their 
return to England," she resumed, after a pause ; " but you seem to think that 
Rachel woula object to going into society so soon ; and yet this household can 
scarcely be called society ; we would be quiet during their stay." 

" I said 1 thought she would object to it," he answered, " and I think so 
still." 

i* Will you do me a favor? " said his mother, hastily; " will you go and 
meet them at Southampton, find out their plans, and, if possiljle, sound her 
on tlie subiect?" 

" I could go and see them at Brompton," he answered, evasively. 

"No, no! at Southampton, because I ask you, CeeU; and bring me 
word how she is and looks." 

" I will, since you wish it," he replied. 

The she kissed and thanked him, and said he was her- dearest, only boy, 
and her great comfort. And as Cecil felt her womanly caresses and tears, 
all the coolness (if there had been any) in his heart melted away again, 
and he only felt that she loved him better than any one else on earth, 
did. 
• He was obliged tn return to Aldershot almoefc ^ec^^ ^^x ^Soft*^ 
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dinner, and, although Lady Frances had emerofed from that mystorions dres&- 
inj2:-room, robed in a dress which so ravishihgly became her, that her ad- 
mirer felt as though ho could never tear himself away ; yet the require- 
ments of the service were inexorable, and he had to take his depaiiure 
again, long before their usual hour for retinng to rest ; but left behind him 
such 1^ bright promise of return — such visions of prosjxictive parties of 
pleasure — of waltzes upon well-waxed floors to the strains of well-trained 
bands — of picnics U) Virginia Water, and whole days in WindsoF Forest — 
of visits to town, and Hie fast-fading delights of operas, theatres, and con- 
certs — that Latly Frances had plentv of matter to dream upon until such 
moment as the dreams should be fulrilled, to say nothing of a certain white 
roscl>ud and sijrig of verbena which were nestlmg in her bosom, and which 
had certainljr not been gathered by herself. 

Life was just then couleur de rose for pretty Lady Frances Morgan ; why 
was it not so for every one ? But the body re-acts too often upon the mind, 
and the hot July weather was very trying, and fully accounted for the con- 
stant headaches from which poor Mrs. Craven suffered, and the low stat« 
of spirits which their pain engendered. 



CHAPTER Xn, 

A RETUBN TO ENGLAND. 

The transport, containing the relief for the 3rd Royal Bays, had anchored 
to time, on tho morning following the arrival of the mail-steamer at Gib- 
raltar, and the left wing of that regiment, under the command of Major 
Amndel, had hustled its belongings into boxes, and been hustled itself on 
board ship, in the space of forty-eight hours afterwards, an incredibly 
short time, when all that has to be said, written, and done, before some 
five hundred men and their possessions can be packed together and packed 
off, is taken into consideration. 

Rachel Norreys did not see much of her old friends during this period. 
All whom she most cared for belonged to the left wing, and they were too 
busy to call on her, and the consciousness of the unnatural contract which 
had taken place between her husband and herself made her feel shy of 
seeking them. Cecil Craven, indeed, came to see her both evenings before 
they started, and so did Mrs. Arundel, just to say ** good-bye," but even 
then their mouths were full of then* own anticipations and doings, and 
Rachel felt now as if she held no part in them. 

Raymond took her on board the transport, too, the third day, to see them 
start, but they all laughed at. the idea of her feeling anything but merry at 
the brief separation, and so she had to choke back the tears which the cir- 
cumstances under which they pai-ted would have called forth, and appear 
as cheerful as the rest. Elise Arundel, indeed, took an opportunity of whjs- 
. pering that she thought her a veiy lucky girl, and that Mr. Noireys was 
one of the best lookmg young fellows she had seen for a lonff day ; and 
even Cecil Craven appeared quite taken with Rachers husband, and bade 
him a most hearty farewell. Poor old Jack was the only one to linger be- 
hind the others, as she was preparing to return on shore with Raymond, to 
wring the giiTs tender hand until it ached, as he bid "God bless her!" 
again and again, and told her how pleased he should be to see her once 
more at home, little fhfnking that the home in which they must meet would 
be one, on which his eaithly eyes could never open. 

But when Rachel had left them all, at last, and returned to the hotel with 
her husband, she felt more astray and less at ease than ever. There was a 
restraint between Raymond and herself, which all his kindness to her could 
not remove, and he was essentially kind ; not like a lover, not even like a 
brother; he had never spoken of his love — never brought one evidence <rf 
Ms Affection or his wrong too palpably before her, nor alluded to the con- 
remaHoa which took place between them the ftra\, Tv\wYv\.)iXic^ met wnce the 
moment it had been concladed. He would not e^eu \>sc\^ ^s^aa^ Yi»c^\sAiV 
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she not, in sheer shame of shakin^^ hands with the man whose namt* she 
boro, lifted h«r fiiee to him moniing and cvenin;i:, and tlien his kiss foil 
lightly on her forehead or her cheek — never on her lips. During the two 
days that elapsed before the mail-steamer from Malta eaniii in, he was all 
that tlic fondest and mo5t careful brothi^r could have been to lv:itthelf with- 
out any show of a brother^s alTection. llo waited on h(;r, antieipMing her 
wants ; he consulted her wishes in every particular, and only seemed to Mve 
to give her pleasure ; at the same tune that his attentions were so anohtru- 
siye that they bore no particle 'of reproach in tlieir fullilment. lit) was not 
melancholy, nor bore any signs about him of an injunjd man ; on the con- 
ti'ary, he was very cheerful, and several times left her for an hour to her- 
self, whilst he made acquaintance with the many strolh'rs and sailors on 
the wharf, with whom he seemed a universal favorite. Indeed, his eaj)ac- 
ity for making friends appeared perfectly marv(?llous to KacluO, who, be- 
ing of a prouder nature herself, though not more reserved, would wateh 
hun with astonishment from the hotel window, as she saw him Ily from oiie 
new acquaintance to another, hail-fellow-well-met with p(;opl(5 he had ntiver 
seen four-and-twenty hours before, and causing every one he came aeross 
to catch the infection of his own mirthfulness. And once or twice, wh«'n 
she saw him returning to her side with a slower step (not tliinking she ob- 
served him) and downcast, thoughtful eyes, she caught herself almost wish- 
ing that she had not been the means of destroying the best enjoyment of 
so gladsome a natura^ 

But if there was 5iy chance of Rachel wanting his attendance, he was 
always at her side."' Ready to ride on horseback with her in the moraings, 
with many a laugh at his own want of horsemanship (for what sailor, just 
come off a five years' cruise, ever rode well ?) and expression of admiration 
for Rachel's firm seat and skillful handling. Ready to drive her out in the 
evenings, or to consent to be driver, if she liked it better ; to appear inter- 
ested in her old haunts, and the few beauties of Gibraltar ; still ready, when 
they alighted, to take her down .to the water side, or to sit opposite to her 
at a dinner, the trouble of ordering which had not even fallen upon her, and 
tempt her to eat by every persuasion in his power. But the evenings were 
the trying times ; when the dinner-table was cleared, and the lamps light- 
ed, and there were no longer any active means of making the houi*s pass 
away. Then it was that Rachel could not feel in the least sui-prised if Ray- 
mond, after sitting awkwardly for a short while over his solitary wine, 
would rise and say he was going to have a cigar, unless she wanted him to 
do anything for her. And she would answer timidly, **No;" and he 
would stroll away down to the wharf, to the boatmen, to the billiard-rooms ; 
what mattered it ? each one of them was kinder to him than herself, and 
would not reappear, until long after she had laid her tired head upon the 
pillow, and was asleep, or seemed to be. 

But the weary days passed at last, and the mail-steamer came in, and 
during the short passage to England Rachel was so ill that she saw no one 
but the stewardess. Four or five times a day, indeed, was that functionary 
eagerly questioned by Raymond as to the state of his ^wife's health, and 
champagne and every luxury procurable was sent into the cabin for her use, 
but he did not venture there himself. Once, urged by the stewardess, who 
wondered at the lady's indifference whenever sha recommended a visit 
from her " good gentleman" as Ukely to cheer her up, he did put his head 
into the cabin door, and say, ** Rachel, is there nothing I can get, or do for 
you ? nothing you can fancy ? " but she had shrunk from his sight, answer- 
ing, ** No ;" and he thought his presence was offensive to her, and had not 
repeated the experiment. But on the day they anchored in Southampton 
Docks, he did run down to her with the glad intelli'^cnee that Cecil Craven 
had come to meet tliem, and was on board — glad to him, because he hoped 
it might please Rachel, whom he found it so Sfficult to please. And it did 
please her for the moment ; she was sitting ready dressed in her cabin, and 
she came out on hearmg it, and ran up the companion-stairs quite lightly. 
But disappointment awaited her at the top. Cecil Craven had come at tiie 
request of his mother, but laden with the intelligence of poor Jack Aninders 
suaden and unhappy death, and the newa shook ^EAA\x<&\^vt^\s^^\xj^^\^T^^ 
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exov«isivoly. She wept violently, conneeting the kindly heart that had 
ueascd to boat in him, with her (iwn tender father's death,, and her wish that 
she was with iXviir Elise wiirf so often rtipeated that uo one could have 
htilpid nolicin<>^ it. And yet it surprised her and Cecil Grav<Mi not a little, 
when the voun;i: husband, havin^i^ calmed lier emotion as well as he could, 
said quietly, but witli evident sincerity — ** Riichel, if it would give you 
any comfort to go to your friend for a few days, I will tak(3 you to Farn- 
borough on our way uj) U> London, and leave you there." She almost 
stared, for she had had no idea tliat lier desire, wliicli had not amounted to 
a requcftt, would liave been treated as such, and complied with ; but the 
notion, once raised in her breast, l>eeame quit^ irresistible, and she eagerly 
beggiMl that her husband would do as he had said. 

**0h, pray do, Raymond! I feel as if I must go to her! Poor Elise; 
how unhai)py she must be ! Ah ! I can hardly believe it yet. ' Poor old 
Jack ! How dreadful it appears even to think of!" " 

** Are you in earnest?" ctemanded Cecil Craven of Raymond XoiTeys, as 
the two men stood rather apart together. 

** Yes — why not?" was the reply, ** Rachel is very excitable and ner- 
vous ; if she doesn't sec Mrs. Arundel she will probably fret herself into a 
fever. Th(^y seem very much attached to one anotlier." 

** Oh, yes ! so Uu'y are." replied jNIajor Craven ; but lie did not seem any 
the more to favor the idea of Rachel going to Farnborough. The fact is, 
he would have much pref(;rred to see tin; intimacy betweenthese two ladies 
lessened by the circumstances which had occurred to separate them ; but at 
present there seemed little chance of it, for when, ailer getting clear of the 
steamer at Southami>ton, they had started in the train and* arrived at Farn- 
borough, and he said, before getting out to look after tlie luggage, ** Well, 
Mi's. Norre^'s, are you quit« <fcteiinined ? " her hun'ied ** Oh, yes ! mdeed I 
am ! " settled the qU(^stion for that time at least. 

Raymond was about to follow Major Craven, and help in the exercise of 
his duties, when he felt Riichcirs hand timidly laid upon his, and her voice 
say, ** Raymond, you are sure you don't mind? " 

It was the lirst concession she had made to him since they had met ; but 
as tJiey had sped along, and drawn nearer to the place of stoi)page, her 
heart had been misgiving her as to whether she were right in accepting his 
generous offer, and permitting him to go home to liis mother's house with- 
out her — more than misgiving, indeed, for she knew that she was wrong; 
but she was too anxious to have her own way, and too proud to appear to 
wish to continue in Raymond's company ; but, at the close, her heart nearly 
failed her. ** Are you sure you do not mind my not going on to Brompton 
to-night?" 

"Quite sure!" he said, cheerfully, **as lon^ as you are satisfied. It 
makes little difference to me, jou know, Rachel," and he caught back a 
half-escaped si^li as he said so ; ** and I shall come and fetch you again in 
a few days, i ou will not wish to stay longer, I am sure, because my 
mother niight think it strange ; and that is to be avoided, if jxissible." 

She almost wished he would burst out into a storm of pdssion and al^use, 
and tell her that he hated and despised her — that he would give her, by 
ill-treatment of some sort, any excuse to feel that she was justified in not 
admiring his conduct ; but this ready compliance with her wishes — ajid, 
woree still, this cheerful compliance, though she knew it was assumed — 
she felt at times was more than she could bear. She only said now, though, 
** Thank you; you are very good. I will come back again whenever you 
wish it." And then he had swung himself on to the platform, and gone to 
assist in the extrication of the boxes she required from the general mass of 
luffgage. 

They had not much of a drive after they left the railway station, for Mrs. 
Anmdel and her children were in lodgings close by in Farnborough ; and 
when they had anivcd at the door, Raymond Norreys kissed his wile, ai^i 
drove back again to tlie station to continue his jouraey by the next train to 
London. He sympathized in the awful event that had made Mrs. Arundel 
a widow and her children orphans, but he felt he had no business within. 
thai hall-door; he would have been sadly owt of place whilst the bosom 
"iends were sobbing and embracing ; and even CeeA Cro^^'GYi's viYvVx^TaX.-^ >(SDcaX 
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he would go into camp with him, and receive tlie hospitality of the 3rd 
mess, lost its weight, because he could not foi^^ot that his mother knew the 
day they were due at Southampton, and wouldlivt still more at tlio delay in 
his re-appearance than she had done at the brevity of his pn'vitnis visit. 
The cloudless sunshine with which the July day had bo<.'n uslK-rcd in had 
subsided into a meaningless drizzle by the the time that Kavmoud Xorn^ys 
rung the bell at the iron gate on the occasion of his second arnval at the 
Abbey Lodge. The flagged pavement was oc^mplcte^ly wet, antl even the 
covered pamway looked damp as he walked up it and cntcrtnl the dt)or of 
his home, not with th« light, firm tread with which he had trod it before, 
but with a step so measured tliat Cliristine never recogiiizi'd it as her broth- 
er's, and started from her occupation with such a cry of pleased sui*])rise iis 
he entered the room, that she woke her motlier from an afternoon na]), and 
put her into quite a fright. In the first hun-y of embracing him, and ex- 
pressing their delight at his return, IMrs. Norrcys and Christine overlooked 
the absence of Rachel ; but that could not be long, and presently tlie ex- 
pected question came — 

•* Why, my dear, where is your wife ? " 

** Not outside ? " asked Christine, ready to run anywhere to welcome her 
new sister. But Raymond laid his hand upon her arm. 

** No, dear Christine ; she is not there. Rachel is not witJi me, mother. 
I left her at Famborough." 

** At Famborough, Raymond ? " 

** Yes," he replied. ** The regiment met with a sad loss coming over, in 
the death of Major Arundel, and his widow is a very intimate friend of 
my wife — in fact, just like her sister. Major Craven mot us at Southamp- 
ton this morning with the news, and it quite upset poor Rachel ; and, natur- 
ally, she wished to go to her friend and comfort her, if possible. So I left 
her at Mrs. Arundel's, at Famborough, as we passed tlie station ; and I am 
going to fetch her again in a day or two ; and that is all. And now, moth- 
er, give a fellow something to eat, for I have had nothing to eat since 
bre^fast this morning." 

He talked fast and gaily, in order to cover the awkwardness of making 
such an announcement to his relations, but they saw that his manner was 
assumed. h * 

** I am very sorry to hear of Rachel's distress," said Mrs. Norreys, in her 
measured tones; ** it is sad cominff home for the dear girl, and I dare say 
she felt it to be so ; but I wish she had just come on to the Lodge for one 
night first, that we might have seen you together before she gave up her 
time to her friend. Fbr, after all, the nearest friend can give little comfort 
in such bereavement." 

Raymond thought his mother would not have derived much gratification 
from seeing them together, but his sole desire in his answer appeared to be 
to lift the onus of Rachers* defection from off her shoulders to his own. 

** It was my fault entirely that she stayed at Famborough — my wish, in 
fact. Riichel has a very tender heart, and fretting would have done her no 
good. She will be the better for fcaving seen Mrs. Arundel, and talked 
over this grief with her." 

Then he changed the subject to that of the journey home, and described 
the discomfoits of a mail-steamer, but he did not once touch upon Gibraltar 
itself, nor the circumstance" of his visit there. 

** But what I want to know," said his mother, as later they sat around the 
dinner table, ** is, what you thought of Rachel when you first saw her, Ray- 
mond. Did you find her altered ! " 

** Not much grown," he answered ; ** but more womanly, certainly." 

** But in her face, Raymond .^ " urged his sister. 

** I thought her face altered at first," he said, ** but not afterwards, when 
the old expression began to play about it. She has the same beautiftil 
changeable eyes she ever had, and the delicate little nose and moutli " 

** The same loving eyes, I hope, Raymond," obsei*ved his mother. 

** Ten times more so, you mean, mamma," said Chiistine, laughing. 
" Aliek and I will have to play second fiddle when this pair of lovers are 
reunited once more." ^ 

Baymond^s eyes were grave, and bis mout\\ di<i uol ^vi\a.V\x>^ ^ ^sooS^, 
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** We will yield the palm to Scotland, Chrissy," was all he said. 

But his mother remarked his avoidance of the subject, and wondered at 
it. 

** Does Rachel play or sinff now ? " said Christine ; "for the last time she 
come to Brompton she would do neither, and said she hated bSth." 

** I really don't know," stammered Raymond; ** I do not" think wo once 

• started the subject of music." 

. ** Had somediing better to talk about," she returned, archly. 

He flushed over brow and cheek. 

"Now I come to think of it, there is a guitar-case amongst the luggage," 
he said. ** You must make Rachel herself account for its appearance, 
Christine, when you meet." 

** How lonff did you say your wife was likely to stay with her friends ? " 
demanded Mis. Norreys. There had been- a coldness in her voice whilst 
speaking of Rachel during the last half hour that roused in his wife's behalf 
the husband's jealous nature. 

•* She will stay as lonff as she has any inclinations for staying,'* he said, 
detenninately. ** I shall run over and see her tlie day after to-morrow, 
and if she is not quite ready to come home by that time, I promised Craven 
to look him up at the camp, where he can give me a shake-down till Rachel 
can return with me," 

Then Mrs. Norreys knew, slight as the circumstance was, that the ac- 
tions of her daughter-in-law were not to be canvassed before her son, or 
there was a.chance of her losing them both. So she artistically changed 
the theme, and spoke of Dr. Browne's death (the news of which had been 
sent them before in a letter, carried by some friendly hand in the 3rd Royal 
Bays), and of the probability of a long stay on shore £6r Raymond, which 
last was a pleasant theme enough. 

** I shan't remind the old bu-ds at the Admiralty of my existence," her 
son said with regard to it ; " and they are hardly likely to remember me, 
without — thougn if a good chance offered itself, it would not do for a poor 
lieutentant to refuse to take it up, or they would be for scratching my name 
oflf the list. However, we will not speculate on what mav never happen, 
mother. I have just come off a long spell of duty, and I hope now 1 mav 
reasonably look forward to a year op two of pleasure to make up for it.^ 
But even as the words left his lips, he sighed to think how different a com- 
ing home he had looked forward to. But when, upon the meal being end- 
ed, and Mrs. Norreys, for some household reasons, absent, Raymond found 
himself alone in the drawing-room with his sister, he commenced to attack 
her immediately upon the coolness of his mother's tone when she spoke of 
his wife. 

•* My mother speaks as if Rachel was to blame for staying in Fambor- 
ough, when I particularly^ told her it was by nw widi that sne did so. I 
oannot have any of my wife's actions questioned, Christine." 

" I don't think mamma intended to question them," said his sister timid- 
ly- 

" It sounded like it," he replied. ** Rachel has been in great distress 
lately, Christine, as you know, and she is young and not used to trouble. 
If, on her arrival here, she would rather keep to hei-self (shut hei*self up, 
as you would call it), I hope she will be permitted to do so, without com- 
ment made or surprise expressed." 

"Oh, Raymond ! " said Christine, hurt at the tone he had assumed, " you 
speak as if you had any need to caution mamma and me against being un- 

• land to Rachel." 

. " No, Chiistine, I didn't mean that," he said ; and he put his arm fondly 
round her as he spoke, for he saw the tears stand in her eyes ; " I am sure 
you will both receive her kindly ; but my mother is old, you see, and par- 
ticular — strait-laoed in her ideas, in fact, and my wife has been brought up 
in a different school altogether. She has been veiy much spoilt by her late 
father (and you will acSjowledge when you see her how hard it must be 
not to spoil her), and used to have her own way in everything, and I am 
s£rajd all the iiues that are observed here — the strictness about early ris«- 

la^, and prayers and meals, will put her o\xt at first, and she will feel them 

to be irksome. 
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" Mamma will wish Rachel to do exactly as she pleases, I am sure," said 
Christine, gravely. 

** It is not only that," he rejoined, petulantly ; ** of course she will act as 
she pleases, but I will not have her actions talked about. She is a wild, 
impetuous, beautiful little creature, Christine, but she is wayward at times. 
She has a will of her own, as everybody worth caring a snap about has, and 
1 want you and my mother to remember that, and to let her be free, free 
from other's comments as well as from other's ways. You have inlluenee 
with your mother, Christine ; tell her this from yourself and in other words ; 
make her see the sense of it before she meets Kachel, and every tiling will 
go right." 

Christine sighed, but she pressed her brotlier's hand and promised him 
obedience. At this juncture the drawing-room door was opened, and a 
head thrust in, the owner of whom seeing the confidential position the 
brother and sister had assumed, as quickly withdrew it, and closed the 
door again. 

** Who was that ? " said Raymond. 

** Only Alick," answered Christine ; ** he generally comes in of an even- 
ing when he is disengaged. He sees we are talking together, and does not 
wish to disturb us — go on. Dear Raymond." 

•*I have not much.more to say," he answered, ** and will not keep you 
from him long — only this, Christine, that to your sisterly love and tenaer- 
ness I commend my wife. If you have ever cared for me, thought of me, 
and prayed for me (^as 1 know you have), extend to Rachel, for my sake, 
the same consideration. She is so dear to me, Christine, that I would shed 
the last drop of my blood to see her happy and contented ; she is so much 
my darling, that to gain for her affection arid esteem I would give up my 
own worlfiy share of it, and I look to you to give me pleasure in tins 
respect. You are of the same sex, the same age, probably with the same 
or very similar pursuits ; and, above all, I have made you sisters. No one 
could be better fitted to be to Rachel what neither she or yourself have ever 

E assessed before. Be her sister, Christine — her loving, confidential friend, 
et her always have your sympathy to rely upon, your bosom to turn to, 
when she requires them, either in trouble or in joy." 

•* She shall ! " exclaimed Christine, fired with a spark from his enthusi- 
asm; ** but, Raymond, what are you to be? This is what Rachel should 
look for in your heart." 

He started at the question, and was at first silent: then, summoning up 
his courage, he replied — 

** I, Christine ! I shall lie at her feet for a lifetime, and worship her I " 

He did not say what she would be to him, or he to her ; but Ms auditor 
was young, and dfd not notice the omission. 

•*xou love her very much," she said, softly. "How dearly she must 
love you in return." 

He rose hastily, but stooped again to Idss her. 

** God bless you, dear Christine ! " he said, "for your faith, and for your 
promise. Never part with either as you value my affection. Now I must 
not keep you any longer from Mr. Macpherson, or he will'not bless the day 
which gave me back my sister." And he took her hand, and raised her 
from the low stool upon which she had been sitting. But when they looked 
for Mr. Macpherson in the dining-room and study, he was not to be found. 

"Mamma!" shouted Christine, from the foot of the stairs, "have you 
seen Alick ? " 

Mrs. Norreys emerged from her own bedroom. " No, my dear," was 
her answer ; " I have seen no one. I was just coming down to seek you." 

Then the servant was questioned, and he also denied having seen any- 
tliin^ of Mr. Macpheraon that evening. But, on a second examination of 
the dining-room, a scrap of paper was found on the mantlepiece, twisted 
into the fonn of a note, and addressed to Christine. The words in it weare 
few: — 

" I had come to pass the ev. *ning with you, but, as you. aee.\!a.\«^*i8st v^ 
:aged, I have changed my mind, and am goSxi^ \ft >Si<^ iAOi:^\N*« 
'ood night ! ** Yoiira, '"'' ^^'^^ 
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Tlic girl stamped her foot as she road it, and then tore it up, and threw 
the fragments into the waste-paper basket. 

•* What is the matter?" asked both her mother and brother. 

•• Nothing of consequence," was her reply. ** Alick had an engagement 
this evening, and could not wait long, lie wrote me a few words to say as 
much." 

She laughed lightly as she told them so, but her heart was anything but 
light. Tills constant show of temper on the part of her lover — tliis inecs- 
pant petty jealousy — this little, mean system of reproach — where was it 
alltoenct? 

Christine Norrevs loved Alick ^Iac])herson with all a woman's untiring 
devotion, but she had already commenced, when esteem was spoken of as 
an essential ingredient to lasting love, to shirk tho subject even to her own 
heart, or to cry out that the saying was untrue. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

THE WIDOW ARUNDEL. 

When Rachel rushed up the little stairs whicli led to Mrs. Anmdel\s 
lodgings in Famborough, her heart overflowhig with sympathy in hor 
friend's distress, and only anxious to pour out its wells of comfort for her 
need, she ceitainly met with quite as much reciprocity of fetding as she had 
anticipated. Indexed, if the giief of a widow can be exaggerated, Mrs. 
Arunaers, at first sight, ceitainly did appear to be still more violent than 
was necessary to the occasion ; for as soon as she caught sig-ht of Rachel 
advancing, her eyes brimful of tears to grtiet her, she threw hei-self upon a 
sofa, uttered a loud shriek, and betwixt a fit of fainting and a fit of hysteria 
(as if she could not quite make up her mind which to indulge herself in, 
and so made a cross of the two) conjured some person or persons unknown 
by turns to shoot her, to brinj^ her poison, or to strike her dead : and so 
startled and astonished her friend by this unusual reception, that Rachel 
stood in the centre of tho room helplessly staring at her, until Airs. Arundel, 
thinking they had both had enough of it, was sufficiently considerate to rise 
from her position, and fall upon the bosom of her visitor. Then, as tho lat- 
ter was about timidly to suggest a few simple words of consolation such 
as — 

"Dear Elise, I am so grieved and soiTy for you. We only landed at 
Southampton this morning ; and we came here at once ~ " 

The new-made widow mternipted her with su(^h a t^)rrent of regrets and 
sobs and self-commiserations, that poor Rachel felt quite incapable of coping 
with the violence of such an affliction. 

"Oh, my dear child! wasn't he good? — wasn't he kind? — wasn't ho 
sensible? Did ever woman lose such a husband before? Was ever a 
wretch to be pitied like myself? Whjut shall I do without him, without his 
guidance, his counsel — his direction?" (which, considering that poor old 
Jack, far from guiding, directing, or Qounselling any one of his household, 
had not even been pemiitted to do the same offices for himself, did strike 
Ra6hel, even in a moment like the present, as rather a ludicrous idea.) 
•* And left alone, too, a poor weak creature, as I am, used to the protection 
of another (and such another! olv Rachel !) with those dear, sweet, fathtrlcss 
children to look after, and tliuik for ! Oh, Rachel ! think of those fatherless 
orphans ! Ah ! what a thing it is to be a widow ! " 

In the excitement of her grief, and the difficulty of choosing sufficiently 
powerful phrases by which to express her feedings, Mre. Arundel appeared 
to have totally forgotten hor French and Italian, and to liave forsworn any 
but her mother tongue. But the real cause of the omissio'n was that her 
hack sentences had been culled for the necessities of polite society alone, 
not for occasions like tlie present; so, not h iving any on hand that would 
have suited the diificulfcy, with feminine tact sVie dro\>ved them altogether. 
Udskind of scone went on for a long time, lor \te \.\\o >No\£iv2itv>H^\^ 
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alone ; but when Mrs. Anindors tears and sobs, solf-roproaohos and condo- 
lences, had a little subsided, and Rachel ventured to hroacli another toi)ic, 
and to sugo^est that she had come with the intention of 8tayiu«jf a coujile of 
days or so in Farnborough, the thoughts of the widow took another tuni. 

** Oh, my dearest creature ! how good of you; how like youi*self! but I 
am sure I don't know where I shall put you." 

This was a view of the case thjit had not occurred to Rachel, and she 
looked nearly as dumb-founded as her friend. 

** I didn't think of that," she sUimmerod. ** I quite forgot, Eliscj, that 
you would be in lodgings : I am afraid I shall inconvenience you." 

**Oh! not at all, my dear," was Mrs. .Arundt^rs response, aUhougli it 
sounded conventional; **the only thing is, you musn't mind i>ntting up 
with me for a night or so, and Emily," (that was Mrs. Arun(lt*r8 eldo.?t 
child) ** must sleep on the floor; we have only two bed-rooms here, dear 
Rachel. Even Caroline is gone into the married quartcM-s with her hus- 
band for tlic 2>rcsent, but she comes up in the daytime to look after the 
children." 

It was not pleasant to share the sfiilfy and not over w(»ll-funiished little 
bed-room which Mrs. Arundel inhabited, nor to feel that in order to enjoy 
that privilege poor little Emily was unceremoniously turned out upon the 
floor ; but Rachel had invited herself, and there was no li(»lp for it, at all 
events for a night or two. But as the day went on, she fi^lt, in many other 
things, that she was sadly in the way. Mrs. Arundel, widow(;d, in second- 
rate apartments, and just come off a journey, was a very diff(?rent person 
to Mrs. Ainindel, the wife of the major of tli(^ I^rd Royal Bays, and in pos- 
session of one of the prettiest houses at Gibraltar. The rooms werii small 
and inconvenient ; the dinner i)rovided was seiuitv, and not of the daintiest 
order (a guest not having been expected) ; the children, tiu-ee in number, 
and two of them boys, of an awkward, mischievous age, were C(mstantly 
in the sitting-room, whilst tlieir nlother was as constantly out of it, confer- 
ring with Caroline Wilson, fighting with the lodging-house woman, or 
vainly endeavoring to find some article not yet unpacked, or to reduce tlio 
chaos of the sleeping apartments into something like order. So that Ra- 
chel, sitting in company with the children, or lying, when day was ended, 
by the side of her friend, trying in vain to extract sleep from the combined 
aids of a July night and a feather bed, wondered, more than once, if the 
obligation she had put herself under to Raymond, in accepting his pennis- 
sion to stay at Farnborough, had beftn worth the gain she had derived from 
it. She had come with the laudable and affectionate desire to try and com- 
fort her friend under the violence of so dreadful a shock as Rachel thought 
her bereavement must have caused her. But after that first outburst of 
evtravagant and overdone despair, the "friend" seemed to be too mticli 
occulted with her boxes, and her dinners, and her landlady, to have any 
time to spare for receiving comfort. Indeed, when Rachel began to study 
her a little more leisurely, she appeared very much the same as she had 
always done before ; and it seemed to her friend that it was only when 
Mrs. Arundel was a little cross, or a little tired, that her mind reverted to 
her *'hTeparable loss," and that she treated Rachel to another but smaller 
edition of her hybrid attack. Once the wife thought of writing to her hus- 
band, to tell him to fetch her ; once even of following hkn, and giving her 
own reasons for the act : but each time the fear that he might misconstrue 
her motive into a desire to rejoin himself, rose uppermost, and prevented 
tlie accomplishment of her thought. It was^on a Tuesday he had left her 
there ; on Thursday, at latest (so she argued,) he would come to fetch her 
thence, and she would bo ready to go. Elise, indeed, strengthened her in 
this resolution by her own expressed astonishment at Rachel having stayed 
at Farnborough before she had visited her husband's family. 

•*Such a charming fellow, my dear! how you can part with him for a 
day, I can't thuik ! Why, half the women you meet would give their eyes 
for such a husband. I really shall be^n to qnaiTcl with you, if you don^t 
appreciate hina better Fancy letting the poor dear man go home by him- 
aell*; I'm quite ashamed of you, petite." 

** Bul^ EJise," faltered Rachel, ** to come to yow, s^i^j^l «.\. svxOa.%»^Qsafe\^ 
mondMmseU waa anxious I should stop Yiere.'^'' 
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•* Ah, mon Dicu ! yes," exclaimed Mrs. Anindel, p-adually rising into 
the shrieking ftt:ige. *• Such a tiiiiti, iiidee<l ! Oh, llachel ! may you never 
know what sut^h a loss is — such an irrcj^arahle loss." Y 

And the widow ground the liist adjcH:tive through her^eeth as if she had 
gravt?l in h<'r mouth, and lhereu])on showed such sti-ong symptoms of the 
hybrid coming on, that her listener hastened to change the subject. She 
said that she thought that Mr. Norreys intended fetching her away on 
Thursday, when she should be ready to return with him ; and Mrs. Arun- 
del did not pri'ss her t^) stay any longer. Slie seemed too occupied with 
plans of h(ir own, but what such plans were Rachel had not been able to 
learn. She naturally 8upi)osed W^xt, widowed as she now was, and having 
no further reason for staying in the vicinity of the 3rd Uoyal linyr?, T^'N. 
woulil hmvt^ rcgimentiil quarters and settle somewht^rc near li v ..\vi«. lu- lu'r 
husband's friends, wherever they n)i;rht- be. And hho broaelpsl the ques- 
tion to her, and rr^k d wiicrcabonts rjhc ?iow thought of residing. But 
Elise Arundel invariably put her off. At one Lime she had really not de- 
cided yet — it w::- •ninos'siblo'for h<M* tott-U: nt »i;:otl*«fi-, sho hasl her hus- 
bands family ti» c.inftul I bilori? niiiking any plaifte for thojii or h«»i-seli*; and 
therefon^ Itaelicl oi e.»ur.-e ju\:sseil the question no further, And yet Caro- 
line Wilsou apiMjapMl !> lif in tlitr com idehce of her mistress, for the two 
were constnntly whi.-rpi.riii^ together, and making such remarks as, ** Have ' 
that box directed, Caroline; you know where it is to go:" or, ** Shall I 
pack the black box, ma'am ; the one which is to remain Xkith ? " and so on ; 
— confidences in wliich llachel felt she had no share, and feeling so, was 
wounded to the ciuick. On the second day that she wjis at Farnl>orough, 
Cecil Craven walked in to see her. She was alone in the sitting-room, or 
nearly so, Mrs. Arundel's youngest child, a boy of seven years old, being 
her only companion. She'ilushed with pleasure at his entrance, and rose 
hastily to givet him ; and a^ he took her hands in his, he bent and kissed 
her. She had never felt so glad before to see him — to read the proofs of 
his affectionate interest in her in his eyes, or feel them in the pressure of 
bis hands. Iler whole heai*t went out m her answering look, as she ex- 
claimed — 

•* Dearest Cecil, how ^lad I am to see you ! " 

** And I also," he replied : ** I am very hard worked just now, and have 
only been once over to the Court ; but I thought it would be strange if I 
didn't contrive to snatch a few hours from duty to see — you." And then 
be bent his mouth to her ear, and .whispered the rest of the sentence, for 
Mrs. Arundel's little boy was gaping and gazing at their proceeding; 
and Bachel colored and smiled, and cast down the long lashes to shade ner 
beaming eyes, and looked-very happy and very pretty. 

•• I was at Craven Court last week." commenced Cecil again ; and then, 
observing the child's eyes still fixed upon them both, he deliberately rose, 
and taking the boy by the shoulder, put him outside the door, and closed 
it. ** Come, my lad," he said as he dismissed him, "you go to Caroline, 
there's a good child." And then reseating himself, went on, ** 1 was at the 
Court last week, Rachel, and my mother spoke a great deal to me about 
you." The girl's crimsoned face was lifted to his inquiringly, and almost 
with alarm. **You don't distrust me, do you?" he said reproachfully. 
**No, Rachel ; she was very anxious to learn all about you and your hus- 
band. It was she who asked me to meet yon at Southampton yesterday ; 
and she wants you and Norreys to go and stay at the Couit as soon as you 
conveniently can." 

•* Oh, no i " she exclaimed, shrinking from hun. " No, Cecil, I couldn't. 
Don't ask me." 

•* 1 don't ask you, dear," he said. ** I would be the last to urge you to 
do anything.repugnant to your feelings ; but you have done so before, Ra- 
chel, and think of it my dear, — that is all." 

•* I couldn't," was all she replied ; ** indeed, I cjouldn't." 

**It is a hard case to decide, in wliich there is no question of duty con- 
cerned," he said presently, ** especially when it i- ■ -r :i- •.!• i*. JiuL i'.)lK)w 
the dictates' of jour own will, Rachel. You ai'C «'i too g^jneious a nature, 
to let it lead you very wrong, — too iuW oi \>^\j ^^>t Uao mirilbitimes of 
others, to letyoar inclinations bias your cbaiity.''*' 
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She played with the hand which held her own, and was silent for a time ; 
then she said softly, — 

** I wiU think of it, Cecil." 

"What about ^6r?" he demanded presently, intimating I^Irs. Arundel, 
by pointini^ his thiunb towards the sittinff-room. 

** How do you mean ? " said Rachel, jjhnost laughing. 

" What is she goin^ to do with herself? " 

** That I cannot tell you," she replied, becoming earnest. ** I am very 
anxious to know myself, and have tried to find out from dear Elise ; l^ut I 
do not think she has decided upon any plan at present." 

** Well, I hope the report that I have heard concerning her is not true, — 
/ that's all." 

** What is it?" 
. " That she intends settling down near Craven Court. My mother writes 
_me word this morning that the lease of a little place, called * Laburnum 
Cottage,* close to tto Court gates, is being treated for. by a widow lady of 
tJie name of Arundel, and wants to J^now W- il is the same person. My 
mother appears quite anxious that it should be. She imagines our frienJl 
here to be a widow indeed, — up to her eyes in crape and bombasine, and 
a walking text-book. She'll find herself rather mistaken if they should hap- 
pen to meet." 

** Oh, Cecil! " exclaimed Rachel, *• you haven't been setting Mrs. Craven 
against poor Elise, I hope, nor saying any of the wicked things about her 
that you used to give vent to occasionally at Gibraltar ? " 

But before he could reply to this question, the lady under discussion en- 
tered the room, looking very stout and hot, in lier close black dress and 
jaunty widow's cap, and rather perturbed in her temper. Major Craven 
had not honored her with a visit yet in her Farnborough lodgings, and she 
was annoyed at his coming to see Rachel as soon as she arrived ; added to 
which, the little boy, having considered himself injured by his untimely ex- 
pulsion from the sittinff-room, had rushed open-mouthed to his mamma 
with the information that "Captain Craven had come and kissed Airs. 
Non-eys, and put him out of the room because he looked at them ;" so that 
she had considered, for the credit of the house, that it became her duty to 
put a stop to such proceedings. Even as she entered, Rachcrs hand still 
hung in Cecil Craven's, and she hastily withdrew it with a blush, and rose 
to make room for her friend on the sofa. 

** Pray, don't disturb yourself, my dear," said Mrs. Arundel, ensconcing 
herself in an arm-chair on the other side of the room, and commencing to 
fan violently. ** I am sorry to interrupt your little tete-a-tete, but really I 
could hot stay in the bedroom any longer." 

** Why didn't you come in before, Elise ? " said Rachel. 

** Oh, my dear child, I knew better, of course, than not to let you have a 
few minutes alone with such apartimlar friend aS Captain Craven — Mc^'or 
Craven, I beg his pardon." And the tone with which the widow bestowed 
her dead husband's title on the newly made major was a sarcasm in itself. 

** Norreys is coming for you to-morrow, I believe," said Cecil to Rachel, 
wishin'g to change the subject. 

"Yes," int9rposed Mrs. Arundel, without permitting Rachel time to 
answer the question. ** Is she not a naughty girl. Craven, to run away 
from a charming young husband like that, before ho has rejoined her a fort- 
night ? I would have turned her out of my house yesterday, and packed 
her after him, if I had only known it in time." And Mrs. Arundel shook 
her fan at Rachel with an archness that was very unpleasant, because it 
only seemed half playful. 

"Well, Mi's. Norreys only came out of consideration for you," said 
Major Craven, rather curtly. 

" Oh, I know that, the dear creature," replied Mrs. Arundel, fearful she, 
had gone a little too far.- " I know her devotion to mo, and glad indeed I 
was to have her, — wasn't I, dear Rachel ? Such a comfort as she has been - 
tome!" 

Rachel did not* exactly see in what way, but she. wxvlVid ^\v^"t ^xsjsbSSl^ 
and said, **IIiope so, dear ; " and thwU^T^T^S ^ C^i^W, Q.Q\^\cis\a^, — 

''I had a note from my husbaad thia aflciiLooTi, ^csiiVka \*S^^\aft'» 
10 
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should not be ready to o^o to Brompton to-morrow, to send him a luie ; -but 
I have nut written, and UniTlbri^' he is sure to be here." 

•* About what time ? " asked Cecil. 

** 1 do not know," she said ; ** 1 never asked him." 

** I am sorry lor that — I sliould like to have seen him a^ain. However, 
it will jiot be long before I look jou up at Brompton. And now I must be 
ofl" to tli'i camp a^^ain. Gf)od-by." 

This tan^woU was direct^ul t<)wards both the ladies ; but when he had 
left the room, and descended half the stairs, he called out, in rather an im- 
cerenionious manner, ** 1 1^', Mrs. Norreys." 

Rachel was standing: at tfe moment, and she left the room directly to see 
what he wantc^l with her. As she did so, Mrs. ^Vrundel looked alter her, 
and positively trembU'd wifh p;i««ion. 

■' ;! ..I ■*■ i!.> II \n \\\\ I MS •."' .-hi- s:.i.l t-i Iivi'.-"ii'. '*llo may cnny on 
as "i .i'v .- ».i!; !■■ r . !- \^ imt ■, - -- li w..- aM vc-ry well at (Jibralt.ir;* but 
thing:* u:t' alter 'i I'U- hoth *•! ua. 1 iiavo borne a irreat iLal fruiii yt)U. Occif 
Craven; l.'iul will n^t be i r-ultod nnd^r ::.« vitv even, and koopVih nee." 

But «l: h- !::ul .-.li i to K »••=! 1 was. — *'l)onM forjr«t the < -C'Hiu — iliiuk 
oboiii il, ^'i**i' wtj s t! « ; '■ ::: ! : iio hail anr>\vrred, ** 1 will, — trust mc," and 
Ti^tiirucd Lo ih«j bide ui her " bosom friend" again. 

That evening was not a very i)leasant one to cither of them. Mrs. 
Arundiil was sulky, or something ver}' like it, and Rachel prc-occupied and 
thoughtful. She was glad when it was time to go to bed ; stiil more so 
when the sun rose again, and it was time to get up, and put the few articles 
8he had used into her box, and await the coming of her husband. He 
arrived during the morning, earlier than she had expected him; but she 
was ready to go. 

** Quite sure, Rachel? "he asked. **Ican go on to the camp (Craven 
asked nui to look him up), and give you another day with Mi's. Arundel if 
you pailieularly wish it." 

And her foolish i)ride had risen uppermost, and she had almost let herself 
in for another day of torture ; but good sense came to her aid and prevented 
it. She did, indeed, check the glad look of surprise which mounted into 
Baymond^s face when she first denied any wish to stay longer at Fam- 
borou^h, hy laying the absence of her desu*e to the want of accommodation 
in the lodgings. 

"I am putting Elise out, I can see," she said; " so I h.ad bett,er go to 
Brompton." 

** Yes, I think you had, in that case," he answered ; ** but I am sorry for 
your disappointment, Rachel." Why did she not do, then, what her natural 
honesty dictated ? Why did she not tell him at once that' she was not so 
comfortable there, or so htipi)y, as she expected to be at her own home ? 
Because her pride set itself against her honesty, aud knocked it down. 
This conversation took place at the lodging-house door, where Raymond 
having refused to go up-staire, Rachel had run down to speak to him. He 
-was still diliident of intruding upon the sacredness of the widow's privacy, 
and had had no intention of being beguiled into the house ; but when, on 
his refusing his wife's request to that eftect, Mrs. Arundel, in all tiio pom- 
posity of ber weeds, appeared herself in the passage to urge, with many 
beaming smiles to back her entreaties, that he would walk ui)-.stiiirs, she 
positively astonished Raymond into compliance. So he did as t^he desired, 
and sp(int a most uncomfortable hali-hour with her in the hot little sit-iug- 
room, which had no bliiKls to its windows, and was furnished throughout 
with scarlet worsted damask, whilst his wife was putting on her walking 
apparel, and having her box corded by the dirty lodging-house servant. 
However, it was over at last. Rachel was I'eady to stait. Raymond had 
altered several of his opinions concerning the state of mind of nev/ly-mado 
widows, and there was nothhig-to detain them longer. 

** God bless you, my darling Rachel ! " exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, exhibit- 
ing a great degree of fervor now the hour of parting had arrived. ** Good- 
bje, my sweet, sweet giijl ! I dori't know what I should have done without 
Xou, dearest. Oh, the comfort your dear wife has been to me, Mr. Nor- 
rejy. I sorely grudge giving har \v^ to you agam.^^ An^ ^^ooy ^w^moud^ 
9asiJjr gulled by the lady'^s apparent enthusiasm, bo^^ed wasi ^imVv^^^ \akJiYa. 
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himself was not at all surprised that any one should be sorry to part with 
such a friend as Rachel, and only gave a secret sio^li to the thou^^ht that 
another held so firm a hold upon the heart he would have given worlds to 
know his own. 

As soon as the husband and Wife were fairly gone, Mrs. Anmdcl, tired 
of acting, turned to Caroline Wilson, tlie only person with whom she could 
afford to be natural. 

** Well, Caroline," she exclaimed, with a gasp of relief, as she entered 
the bedroom, where that worthy was busily occupied m packing boxes and 
sorting wearing-apparel ; ** they are gone at last." 

** Well, ma'am, and I should really think thii|^t was about time, too. 
However Mrs. Norreys, calling herself a lady, can mconveuieuco anotlier 
lady, like yourself, by coming upon her whilst in lodgings, and at sucha 
time of distress and trouble, too, / can't think." 

** Well, it certainly was inconvenient in the extreme," replied hor mis- 
tress ; ** but it's over now; and I should think the reason ol the visit was 
pretty plain. I shall not forget yesterday in a hurry. But I shall get into 
a scrape if I let such things go on here, Caroline. It really is not right, 
you know." 

** Right, ma'am!" exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, whose own youth not having 
passed entu-ely sans reproche was always virtuously indignant at the bare 
mention of other people's failings. **I should think not, indeed; for my 
part I don't understand such goings on, nor don't pretend to. I'm sure 
what I saw whilst living at the doctor's was enough to make your hair stand 
on end ; and I never should have held my tongue as I have done, if it had 
not been that Wilson threatened me with violence if I mentioned it to any 
one but himself. But I know what I know ; and Mrs. Norreys, she has 
put my temper up so often, speaking to me as if I was a dog rather than a 
Christian, that I should not mind telling of her any day, if the niattiu* could 
be made worth my while, and be kept a secret from VVilson ; for Wilson is 
a teiTible man, ma'am, when his temper is put up." 

'* A servant must inevitably see and hear a great deal that goes on in a 
house, Caroline; but when such things are likely to produce mischief in 
families, they are much better kept to one's self. Wilson is a worthy 
creature, and his wish for youe silence is a right one." 

Mrs. Arundel had put on an air of the most rigid discretion as she spoke, 
and pursed up her lips with becoming propriety ; nevertheless she had per- 
fectly made up her mind that Wilson's wish should be disregarded as soon 
as it should suit her convenience to make his wife speak, and that, perhaps; 
at no distant day. The waiting-woman read her determination as plainly 
as if it had been her own secret ; but, prudent as she was artful, she made 
no remarit upon tiie circumstance. 

** Of course, ma'am, and such as you must know best. The boxes are 
ready now, ma'am, and I believe they are all that jow. intend to store." ^ 

•* Yes, Caroline ; and as you go home this evenmg, tell the man to send 
for them to-morrow morning, for I shall be glad to get them out of the 
house. I will leave word with the woman here to give them to him, be- 
cause I am going over to Weybridge again myself, and may not be back 
tm late." 

** Will the cottage suit, do you think, ma'am? " inquired Caroline Wilsoh, 
with the old respectful manner. 

** Yes, I imagine so ; but the situation is what I am so charmed with -7- 
tjlose to the Court, such an advantage ; The landlord and I are tlisputiug 
just now about terms, but I expect that I shall get my own way with him, 
as I am willing to take the house on a lease." 

** Then you are sure the neighborhood will suit you ma'am ? " 

'* Quite sure," replied Mrs. Arundel, and she smiled as she said so. She 
knew why it could not fail to suit her. Why she liad chosen it before all 
other neighborhoods. Because she had a great plan in her head, and till 
tiiat succeeded, she must live near Weybndge, and when it succeeded, 
what would signify the lease of a trumpery cottage. But in the meanwhile 
she kept her plans in the dark, and her own eyes open. 

** That will do, Caroline, for this evening,"*^ said Yvet tc^'^^'s^A'^s.^k^ ^J^^^m^ 
da.jr; "and if Wilson should wish you to staj a\.\iOTCka \K>-\assttQi^ ^^^^^^caa^ 
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yon will send up your clau<^hter (that pretty girl is your daughter, is she 
not ?) to have an eye to the cliildron whilst I am away." 

••-Yes, ma^am, 1 will. Martha is my daughter, ma'am, and a fine girl, 
though I say it. I scarcely cxpecttv.l to find her so improved on my return. 
She was ai)preuticod to the dri^ssmaking business in London whilst we were 
at Gibraltar, ma'am. She will bo only eighteen next December, but she's 
very clever with her neodh;." 

•* An uncommonly fiue-lookini^ young woman,** repeated Mrs. Anmdel; 
** and you must bo very proud of her, Caroline. Well, then, 1 shall expect 
eitlier her (►r yourself to be here to-moiTow." 

** Certainly, ma'am; A)od night." And Mrs. Wilson left the room, her 
eyes sparkling, and her chock llu.shod witli the pleasure she had exi)cnxUo«3d 
in hearing ^Irs. Arundel sound the praises of her Martha. It was the only 
subject on which you could touch this woman's hard, revengeful, avaricioas 
nature : her love for, and pride in, her daughter was her one vulnerable 
point. 

Ilcr mistress had also hor vulnerable point ; and though it was not so 
quickly discernible, it might easily have been gues^rd at, if the thought 
with which she settled herself to sleep that night could have been translated 
into wonls. For — 

•* Under his very eyes," her heart said; •* almost beneath the same roof- 
tree ; in the patli he daily traverses ; if I cannot, by all my blandishments 
yid tears throw again over him gome of the enchantment bf the past, I will 
at least strive to mar his future. If I cannot have Cecil Craven, I, who 
have the best right — the right of precedence — no other woman shall !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

RACHEL'S NEW HOME. 

Although- Rachel Norreys was anxious to leave a house where she felt 
herself so much in the way as she had done at Mrs. Arunders lodgings, 
yet, as soon as she was in the train alone with Raymond, the same feeling 
of blankness and want of ease came over her that she had experienced 
when in his company before. And then, when she was left behind with 
him at Gibraltar, there had been a hope, however small, to comfort her, 
that of meeting her friends again in England. But she had come to En- 
gland, and she had met them (or one of tlicm, at least,) and she felt thor- 
oughly disappointed at the result. Her hope seemed over — everj'thing 
seemed over to the young impetuous creature as she leaned back in the 
railway carnage, which was fast conveying her to the house henceforward 
to be her home. As she did so, how sad were her thoughts ! Eveiy inci- 
dent that had occurred to trouble her during the last few months seemed 
to pass in revision before her during that brief journey, and mock her with 
the iiTevocability of its nature. Her father's death — her husband's return 
— the change in Elise — the loss of her poor old friend, Jack Arundel — 
and, above all, the weight of a secret which she bore alone — a secret 
which was bowing down her joyous nature — overclouding the brightness 
of her young life, makin<j her shrmk from others, and even from herself, 
as if she walked this eaith a Uving lie. These were dangerous thoughts 
for Rachel to indulge in — doubly so, because her natm*e was quick, piis- 
sionate, and determmed ; and her education had been such that reckless- 
ness with her appeared no evil. Her temper, too, with all its normal 
brightness, was capable, under real or fancied wrong, of dark and sudden 
clouds, which dimmed its sweetness, and sometimes obscured her veiy 
reason. And as she leaned back in the railway carriage and thought upon 
these things, she was not sulky, but despondent ; so much so that life in 
prospective appeared to have lost all it^ good for her, and her Maker His 
great attribute. 
Raymond Norreya watched her in sm*prise. She had seemed at first so 
pleased to exchange Famborough for Broxapt»iL, \kaX.\i^ \iaA aNxaa^^. \\.o^jeCk 
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she had anticipated, however slightly, a return to his company ; but now 
he felt he had deceived himself. Yet even smarting under this disappoint- 
ment, and little things are hardest to bear with equanimity, Raymond lot 
no symptom of such a feelinff escape him by word or look. II(^ allowed 
his wife to maintain her mooa of reserve until he had placed hor in \m 
mother's can-iage, which was waiting for them at Waterloo Station, and 
then, as they commenced to drive towards Abbey Lodge, he said to her, 
kindly and cheerfully — 

"You found Mrs. Arundel better than you expected, did you not, 
Rachel?" 

** Yes," she replied, ** but it is all very miserable. I don't think she 
quite realizes her loss yet." 

** I dare say not, poor thing," he answered ; *• you must have felt it too, 
dear Rachel, both for yourself and for her; but you will try not to let the 
recollection of it influence you when we anive at home, will you ? My 
mother is anxiously expecting her new daughter, and it would grieve her 
so to think you were not happy." 

At this address Rachel tried to rouse herself and look more cheerful. 
She was very unhappy, but she was not selfish, and she felt tkat she owed 
something — a double debt, indeed, to the man who sat beside her. She 
raised herself from her languid position, settled her dress, and gave a 
slight smile, as she replied — 

•• What would she feel if she thought that you were not so, Raymond ? " 

*' She cannot think it," he rejoined, quickly, •* because it is not the tiiith. 
My happiness lies in yours, Rachel. You have it all in your hands. Let 
me see you contented, and I wish for nothing more." 

She turned her face towards the window, and dropped the conversation. 
She was always afraid to approach any but the most conunonplaoe subjects 
-when sheTwas alone with her husband. 

A few minutes more brought them to Abbey Lodge. Rachel remem- 
bere^the old house and garden well enough, but the covered pathway had 
been an innovation of more modem date than her visit there. 

" How very convenient," she said, as she alighted from the carriage, 
and prepared to traverse its proti-acted length. 

The remark was simple enohgh, but Raymond felt his foolish cheek 
grow hotter as he. heard it ; the smallest praise, the lightest commendation 
from those lips, for anything connected, however remotely, with himself, 
made a rebellious hope, which he was daily striving to crush down and de- 
stroy, leap like a living thing beneath his breast. 

The meeting between the new relatives was commonplace enough, as 
such meetings under ordinary circumstances usually are. Perhaps Mrs. 
NTorreys and her daughter did not feel disposed to welcome the young 
wife quite so warmly as they would have done had she returned, m the 
first place, to Abbey Lodge with her husband ; but, if so, they were care- ' " 
ful not to exhibit any inclmation of the kind. On the contrary, their greet- 
ing was cordial, though constrained, as it ever must be when strangers 
meet as near connections. Mrs. Norreys' first idea, after kissing Rachel, 
and calling her ** her daughter," was to commiserate her for having trav- 
elled in the heat of the day. 

•* I am afraid you must be quite used up, my dear ; had you not better 
lie down for a short time before limcheon is served ? I really should not 
have sent the carriage to the station if Raymond had not made so sure 
(from not hearing from you this morning) that you would retmn with him 
about this time." 

•• Well, mother, you see it is fortunate that you followed my advice," 
said Raymond, ** or I should have been obliged to rattle Rachel home in a 
cab, and that would have fatigued her still more. Are you very tired ? " 
he added, addressing his wife. 

•* Not at all," she answered ; •* I am only ^sty." 

V You shall go to your room at once, my dear," interrupted Mrs. Nor- 
reys. '* Christme, ring the bell, and desire Ellen to take up a jug of hot 
vater to the Blue Room. Come, my dear Rachel, I will show you. thft 
war." 

And then Badbel was forced to accompany \iet \xio^<e^T-VckA»:«H \k^ 
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and fflt» for the first timo on leaving the prewnce of her husband to go 
with tt stran^^rr, that sho left beliiiul her something that was beoomino: fa- 
miliar to hiTst^lf. The Bhie Room was a very spacious apartment, with a 
most <li;ruilH'(l-lookin«2: four-post l^edstead in tlie centre of it, draped with 
ample blue han^jin*]:^, and fitted with solid, old-fashi<med mahogany fumi- 
tun^ — till' Ix'st spare room in the house, indeed, and that had been unused 
now for many a long day. 

** I ahvay resolved," said ]Mrs. Norreys, when Rachel made some I'e- 
mark upon the surrounding^ maguificenee, ** that wjien dear Raymond 
marrii'd, this room should ne given uj) to his wife and himself, and be 
eonsid'*red as their own. And so, my <lear, rememl)er," the old lady con- 
tinued, ])alliiig her daughter-in-hiw kindly on the shoulder, "that, as long 
as you choose to inhabit it, it is yours. 1 shall be glad to see it tenanted 
again ; for it has never been used (this with a profound sigh) since Ray- 
mond's i)oor dear fatlu;r <licd. lie was laid out on this very bed, and no 
one has ever slept in it f^inee." 

Rachel timidly glanced tf) wards the piece of furniture indicated. With 
lun* nervous and suseeptil)le imagination, she had the greatest dread of 
Bup(!rnatural liorrors, and had often made herself quite ill during her life- 
time with encouraging foolish fancies an<l ehild-like fears. She almost 
shudden'd now, altliough it was broad daylight, as she looked at the bed 
where Death had been, and her mother-in-law misinterpreted the doubtful 
glance. 

** My dear child, you need not be afraid that' it is damp. 1 have taken 
^od care of that ; and I hope you will let me know if everytliin;^ is not 
)U8t as you like it. Will there be enough blankets here, do you think? " 

**rienty, Mrs. NoiTcys," answered poor Riichel, whose feverish little 
body could seldom bear much clothing of any sort upon it. ** Everything 
is very nice; and comfortable, thank you." 

•* Then; are plenty of pillows for you," continued the mother-in-law, 
beating uj) the articl(?s in question with pride as she spoke ; ** and if jou do 
not want tliem all, I know Raymond will : he likes his head very high, 
doesn't he ? " 

But Rachel was busy removing her walking things, the warmth of vrhieh 
seem(Kl to have heightened the color in her face, and did not api>ear to have 
heard the last remark of her mother-in-law. 

"Youipust look at the dressing-room, my dear, next," said Mrs. Xor- 
reys, as she -dragged the wearied girl down a small flight of steps iuto a 
lesser room adjoining the sleepin<y apartment, and opening from it. It was 
a very convenicait dressing-room mdeed, with a nice writing-table and sofa 
in it lor Raymon<rs use, and another door which led out upon the corridor. 
But the youn^ wife's praise was not so cordial as Mrs. Norreys had hoped 
for, as she pomted out the various arrangements which had been made for 
her husband's comfort. 

** You see, Rachel, Raymond can come here whenever he wishes to 
write, or to be quiet, and free himself from the chatter of you gu'ls, — 
though I don't suppose that will be often," added Raymond's mother, 

fazing with admiration upon the released tresses of chestnut hair which, 
aving become disordered by the removal of her hat, were lying in heavy 
ooils about the youthful shoulders of Raymond's wife. 

But at last Rachel grew ten-ibly weary of all this explanatory twaddle. 
Mrs. Norreys was excessively kind. and attentive; but all the little details 
witli which she entertained her, fretted the girl's spirit, already chafed by 
the circumstances of the morning. She did not leave her for a minute ; she 
accompanied her as she moved from one side of the room to the other. 
She poured out the water in the basin, handed her the towel, drew down 
tlie window-blinds, and, finally, insisted upon her lying down upon the bed 
where Ray moml's father had been laid out, and " taking a sleep " before 
the luncheon-bell was due. A sleep ! — when eveiy nerve in her body was 
twitching with thrice its usual fapidity, — when she could hear the pulsa- 
tion of her heart, and scarcely count its beating. As this proposition was 
urged uix)n her, Rachel seemed almost ready to break down, and, with t\ 
faint remonstrance and a nervous movement of her mouth, she seated her- 
self upon a chair, aud Mi-s. Norreys cowld w^e t^afc tt\i<ft >««»» tt«a\fiJsJ6av^. 
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The old lady could not understand the reason, but she saw thcs fact ; and, 
thinking that her son might be the best doctor in the case, 8ho .sai;l, hastily, 
** Well, my dear, I will leave you to do as you like," and thereupon van- 
ished from the bedroom, and, seeking Raymond, told him that she tJiought 
his wife was a little nervous and upset from her journey, and that he had 
hettcr go up stairs and see what liis presence would do for her. Alas ! i)oor 
Raymond. He advanced a few stops into the passage, and tlien called 
Christine. 

•* Come with me, Chrissy," he whispered ; " you women understand each 
other better than we men can do. Go in to Rachel and cheer her up. 
This is the conmiencement of the fulfilment of your promise to me." 

** Will you not come also, Raymond? " she asked, in surprise, as he pre- 
pared to leave her at the bedroom door. 

'*N(r, — thanks, my little sister. You will get on better alone." And 
he entered his (hessing-room as he spoke. 

Christine first knocked at the door, then, upon being answered, oi)ened 
it gently, and went in. 

Kachel was sitting as her mother-in-law had left her, d(\spondent and 
■weary ; but she raised her head, and tried to smile pleasantly as she saw 
the bright face of Christine by her side. 

The sister of Raymond Norreys had a happy disposition, like his own. 
She was very warm-hearted, too, and unreserved, and ready to love those 
who had any claim upon her. She advanced now without ceremony to 
Rachel, and, throwing her arms about her neck, exclaimed, — 

" Dear Rachel, I hope that you will be happy amongst us. I foel as if I 
must love you, because you belong to Raymond ; and you will learn to 
regard me as a sister also for his sake, will you not ? " 

The address was so honest, and the speaker appeared so much in earnest, 
that Rachel "Noneys would have possessed a harder heart than she did to 
have passed it by in coldness. But she had a heart warm as Chrstine's 
own, and capable of far greater feeling, and the tenderness of her sister-in- 
law's words opened thatwellspriug of teai-s in her bosom which had been 
longing to ovei-flow for the last hour. She returned the affectionate em- 
brace ; she tried to re-echo the sentiments, and give the; necessary assur- 
ance to the question asked her; but something rose in her thn^it and 
choked her, — something that in another moment fell in a violent storm of 
rain upon the bosom of her new friend. 

**0h, Christine! will you really love me? — ideally, realli/9 I have so 
few left, — I am so utterly alone ! " 

It was a strange speech to fall from the lips of a bride returning to her 
husband^s home. Through the closed doors between them Raymond 
caught the outspoken, vehement words, and bit his lips to hear them. But 
Chnstine only answered the first part of the appeal. 

** Love you, dear Rachel ! How can you doubt it, when we have been 
looking for your arrival so long ? Of course we shall, for Raymond's sake 
as weU as your own." 

Ah ! that clause repeated. What right had she to take the love they 
oflfered her for "Raymond's sake," — for the sake of Raymond ** whom she 
loved," — whom she loved not, — whom she had told she never should 
love ? Would it be honest in her, under false pretences, to accept the re- 
gard offered her so freely for the sake of the affection which she bore her 
husband, when she was no wife of his, — no daughter to Mrs. Norroys, — 
no sister to Christine, — when even the name she used she had no right to ? 
As these thoughts coursed themselves one after another through Rachel's 
mind, she gi-adually relaxed her encircling hold of Christine Norreys, dried 
the tears still lyin^ on her wetted 2heeks, and assumed altogether an air of 
less freedom, as it she remembered herself, and where she w:is. 

** I have been very foolish, Chnstine. Pray forgive this outburst, and 
forget it. It is not a usual thing for me *to * cany my heart upon my sleeve 
for daws to peck at.' " 

The quotation was not complimentary to her consoler, but the kind heart 
of Christini& passed it over without coinment. 

•• But here, dear Rachel J " she said ; ** you axo at laotaa^ ^sA ^^i^xi^ ^ik 
jroulike," 
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Oh, how R:vchfl longed to throw hcrsolf again upon tliat friendly bosom, 
and tj'li all hor sorrow and its canso ! But the same thought camo into her 
head that had troubled it before, and laid a restraint upon her tongue. 

" Yes, ind ^ed," she said, rising and essaying to bathe her face and ar- 
range hor disordered hair, ** after all the travelling I have had lately, it is 
quite pleasant to think that I shall not have to move again. I hate board- 
sliip — do not you? and railways also, for that matter." 

Chriotino rose also with a sigh. She liad thought her new sister was 
really going to make a compapt of friendship with her ; but the moment for 
conlidonce seemed to have passed as suddenly as it had arisen. She was 
sorry for the change in Rachers manner for Raymond^s sake ; however, it 
was unreasonable to hope for anything more than every-day communlca- 
. tions from Ik.t brother's wife, when she had not been in the house yet for 
more than an hour. The luncheon-bell soon alter sending forth its clamor- 
ous invitation, brought the two ffirls down stairs to the dining-ropm, where 
they found Mrs. Norreys presiding over a very plentiful mid-day mieal. 
Everything at Abbey Lodge was conducted on the ^ood old-fixsliioned style, 
when in gentlemen's families there was no such thing as stint in any one 
paiticuVir, and nothing appeared on the table or about the house that was 
not the best of its kind. The silver was silver — heavy, solid, and greatly 
emblazoned; the linen was damask, and woven by ffrandmothers and 
great-grandmothers of half a-dozen generations back. The wine was old, 
and the servants knew their duties ; and as everything spoke of comfort in 
the same degree, little more need be said upon the subject. The fact 
being, that ^Irs. Non-eys had the sense to prefer living within her income 
and enjoying the good things* of this life without limit, to spending more 
money upon outsiae show and less upon indoor comfort. 

But althou^^h there was no lack of luxury about Abbey Lodg^e, as far as 
eating, drinking, and living were concerned, another old-fashioned com- 
plaint had been inherit<3d by Mrs. Norreys from her progenitore, which, 
although doubtless perfectly proper, is as doubtless excoedmgly irlisome to 
those people who have not been accustomed to it — I allude to a rigid 
punctuality being maintained on all matters appertaining to the household. 
Thus the prayer-bell at Abbey Lodge rang at eight o'clock every morning, 
summer and winter — the breakfast-bell at nine — that for lunchetm and 
dinner at one and six — for prayers again at ten, after which no one — 
mistiness, guest, or semant — was^ expected to remain out of bed longoi 
than was necessaiy to disencumber themselves of their mortal clot^ng. 
As Mrs. NoiTcys enlarged over the luncheon-table upon the above roles of 
her house, for the edification of her daughter-in-law, Rachel listened with 
dismay to the long, prosy details, and Raymond rightly read the expression 
of her face. . 

•* All very judicious and proper, mother, I am sure," he said, laughing, 
"but you are •positively frightening my wife with the strictness or yoqr 
rules; I don't fancy she has been used to such early hours in Gibraltiur ; 
have you Rachel ? »» 

** A life in foreign climates is generally a desultory one, my dear Ray- 
mond," replied his mother ; ** but Rachel is not in Gibraltar any longer now, 
and she will I am sure be quite ready to comply with the regulations of our 
• establishment." 

The tone was not unkind, but it was infinitely proper ; and the undisci- 
plined heart, for whose edification Mrs. Norreys was. holding forth, bounded 
with a feeling very akin to rebellion as it listened ; but its owner had the 
sense to let it bound in silence. 

After luncheon, exactly at three o'clock, the carriage was announced to 
be at the door. 

** This is our hour for driving, my dear," said Mrs. Norreys ; *• you will 
accompany us ? " . 

But here Rachel ventured to affirm that she was tired, and would rather 
stay at home ; and her husband scorned the notion of a close carriage. 

'* No, thank you, mother, I stay with Rachel." 

"Veiy well," said Mrs. Norreys,." it does not signify for to-day. 
Another time I hope your wife will be pleased to «Acompany Christine and 
mjaelfin our aflternoon drive .^' 
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And then Rachel knew that, hot or cold, wet or diy, that three o'clock 
drive would be a stereotyped matter of daily discussion between her 
mother-in-law and herself as long as she remained at the Abbey Lodge. 

But her afternoon did not pass unpleasantly. She commenced to unpack 
her boxes, and Raymond actually ventured to put his head in at the bed- 
room door, and asK if he should help her, with such a pleasant face, and 
looking so anxious to be made 6f use, that she could not have repulsed him. 
And very useful he was, uncording heavy trunks and arranging their con- 
tents in her chest-of-drawers and wardrobe for her ; and then having all 
the empty cases cleared away again, so that her bedroom looked quite 
home-like and comfortable before Mrs. Norreys and Christine had returned 
from their drive. And Rachel had sat in an arm-chair the meanwhile, and 
directed him where to place the various articles ; and he had been amusing 
her with stories of boara-ship and sea life, until she was sui*prised to find 
herself laughing at his humorous fun, and feeling more cheerful than she 
had done for many a day past. And then, when her boxes were disposed 
of, he had brought in one of his own, and unpacked thence a number of 
the presents he had collected for her with so much care from the different 
places he had visited abroad. As Rachel saw them laid out upon the bed, 
and thought how much they must have cost, and how their purchaser must 
have thought of her wherever he was, her pretty white teeth came firmly 
down upon her trembling lower lip, as she tried to keep back the tears she 
was too proud to let him see her shed at thia proof of his affection for her. 
But, do what she would, she could not help comparing his faitliful remem- 
brance with her own utter disregard of his feclings, and she felt full of 
compassion for his wasted love, and of humility for her own short-comings'. 
He did not seem to perceive her mood however, but bundled his offerings 
out upon the bed, with the usual carelessness of men for finery, thinking 
little of them himself, and doubtful now, indeed, whether Rachel would 
think any more, since she could not value them for his sake. Such a mis- 
cellaneous heap, too, as appeared when at last they were all collected 
together. 

There were articles in ivory and sandal- wood from Hong-Kong ; gauze 
dresses from Shanghai ; carved peach-stone and mother-of-pearl bracelets 
from Canton; bh-dS of paradise and silver ornaments from Singapore; 
painted boxes from Burmah ; inlaid boxes from Bombay ; ostrich feathers 
from the Cape ; coral and lace from Malta ; and kind thoughts hovering 
over each article from everywhere. And when they lay piled upon .the 
coverlet, fans, bracelets, boxes; and card-cases, in one confused mass, all 
the comment Raymojid made upon them, was — 

•* There they are, Rachel ! if you don't like them, throw them away." 
*<Like my love," was in his heart, but he was too generous to say it. Aa 
the girl heard his words, she rose from her chau* and approached the bed, 
to admire his offerings. 

** They are beautiml; I never saw such a lot of pretty things together 
before. Thank you, Raymond, so much ! " and her husband, being still in 
a kneeling position on the floor, she stooped and kissed him, as she would 
have kissed an intimate friend who had given her a present. But at her 
action the color flew to the young man^s face, and he rose hastily from his 
knees, saying : 

" Don't do that again, child — for God's sake ! " and left her, surrounded 
by her new acquisitions, as he spoke. 

She was terribly hurt — no less by his words than his manner; and when 
they next met, felt twice as reserved towards him as she had done before ; 
ana he, for his part, seemed almost as if he were afraid that she would re- 
peat the dose, or in some way allude to it. But they did not meet again 
until it was in the presence -of his mother and sister. 

11 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT SnALL JIER HUSBAND DO WITH HER? 

The dinner passed off very a^eeably, and excepting for this fresh re- 
serve springing up between Raymond and herself, Rachel would almost 
have enjoyed lier eveninj^. A ' hint had been given to Mr. Alexander 
Maei)hers()n not to make his app(;arance on that particular occasion, and so 
tliey wen; ciuitii ahyie. When her liusHand liad left her standing by that 
mountain of i)resonts, refusing ev.en the thanks she proffered for them, poor 
Rachel had felt terribly guilty. The same doubt which had attacked her m 
the morning with r(.»spect to the love of li(»r mother and sister-in-law re- 
tiu*ned upon lier now. What right had slie, who gave him nothing, to ac- 
cept all tliis from Raymond ? slie, who had wounded his Self-love and pnde 
to that degree that he shrunk from h4»r simple kiss as if she were some poi- 
sonous thing to sting him. These offerings had been collected for his wife 
— not for her, who was a dependent on his bounty. As this last thought 
struck for the first time tlie girl's proud lu'art, her delicate nostrils dilated, 
her breath came quick and hard, and she tapped the ground repeatedly 
with her impatient foot. It was a bitter truth lor a pride like Rachel's to 
swalhnv ; but she felt it to be truth ; and from the hour that it struck home 
to her heart, she almost loathed the bread she eat and the clothing that she 
wore. 

*• I cannot wcRY those dresses," she thought. **I am thankful they are 
colored ; CJhristine can take them. Did I attt»mpt to put them on, and pa- 
rade their bravery to the world, they would drop off me where I stood, and 
reveal me as I am — a fraud ! a cheat ! a subterfuge ! Does Raymond think 
that I am a beggar, that he thrusts these gifts upon me, and will take no 
thanks ? Why even a beggar thanks for what he asks for, and I did not ask 
for these. Heaven knows I ask for nothing. Oh, thank God, my father's 
dfead ! " And for the moment that remembrance drove t)ut all others from 
her mind. 

•* I cannot keep these thin^," she said at last, decisively though, to her- 
self. ** They were not bought for me ; I feel I have no claim to Uiem. , if 
Christine will not, at the least share them, I shall do what he suggested, 
throw them on one side." 

And so, after the dinner was removed, and she found herself for a m(v 
ment alone in the drawing-room with her husband, she said to him, hurried- 
ly, and with an evident effort : — 

'* Raymond, may I share the things you gave me with Christine ? Therrv 
are too many for me, and you should give your sister somethmg; " and he 
had answered almost as hurriedly — 

** Do just as you like with thcmi Rachel ; they are yours to keep, or gi\ ^ 
away ; " and then, as if fearful his words appeared cold, he added, with ta- 
appearance of greater interest, ** Christine will doubtless be pleased if yc^i 
give her some of them ; she is disposed to think very kindly of you alreadv. 

** Thank you, Raymond," she replied, and resolved that her sister-in-law 
• should choose what she most admired from the mass, and that the ^e^^ 
should be put under lock and key, mitil she felt she had a better claim m 
them than now. 

** And if that time never anives for me," she said to herself, ** some one 
may come after me for whom it may ; for if this kind of thing goes on fr>r 
long, I believe that it will kill me, and I hope," she added passionately, 
"that it may." 

Christine re-entered the drawing-room, bearing with her the guitar-ca^e 
which her brother remembered to have seen amongst his wife's luggage. 
The instrument had been placed in it by other hands than Rachel's, foi- she 
had never seen, and scarcely thought of it, since the evening she had sui "' 
to it last, at Mrs. ArundePs. The sight of it brought back many a painfili 
memory to her heart ; but she was getthig used to such trials now, and boie 
tbem better than she had done. 

"See what I have found, RacheV ex'claMSie^ \i«t ^\jet-\xvAssj^ ^ ^^ ahil 
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advanced towards her. "Raymond pleads guilty to total ignorance of 
"whether you smg or do not sing, and refers me to yourself for an answer ; 
but I think tiiis case is a better solvjtir of the question than either of you." 
** If it is not empty," said Rachel, quietly. 

**We wiU soon settle that matter," replied Christine, "for I took the 
liberty of having it opened for you. There, what is that ? " she asked tri- 
mnphantly, as she lifted the lid of the case, and held aloft Rachel's guitar, 
with all its strings flown and hanging helplessly down from tlie frets. 

Something in its desolate aspect touched poor Rachel more than the sight 
of itself had done. She took it from the hands of Christine as if it had been 
» living creature, and the tears rose in her eyes, and dropped th(jnce upon 
the disabled instrument as she busied herself in restringing It. Riiymond 
X>erceived the effect it had upon her, and spoke to his sister as if it was all 
* her fault, 

"What the deuce do you mean, Christine, by bringing things here be- 
fore you are asked for them ? " 

Poor Christine was dreadfully taken aback by this reproof; her brother 
had never spoken to her like that before, and she thought she had done 
such a clever thin^ in finding the guitar-case. Rachel saw her discom- 
fiture, and hastened to relieve it. Good heavens ! was she to be the means 
of distun)ance to more members of tliis family than one ? 

" It is not of the slightest consequence, Raymond," she said, firmly. " I 
am very glad to see my guitar again, and very much obliged to Christine 
for bringmg it, only I have not sung to it since, since -^^ 

She did not finish her sentence, but her hearers could guess the rest. 

"Oh! forgive me, dear Rachel," exclaimed Christine, "and let me put 
it back into its case. Another night, when you are stronger — " 

" I shall never be strong enough to think of him without pain, Christine. 
I would rather sing at once, thamc you ; it is only the first ejffort that is try- 
ing." 

And Raymond could not help, as he listened to her, wondering at and 
admiring the strong courageous spirit which reigned in so tender a breast. 
When she had tuned her guitar, and placed her fingers on the strings, the 
first chords they appeared naturally to form were those of the little sonff 
she had sungby the request of her friend EUse, on the evening she touched 
it last, " La Desolazione," and she commenced to sing it. The nature of 
the song has been described before, and it lost none ol its pathos from the 
interpretation which Rachel's saddened feelings put on it to-niglit. 

Christine, whose musical tastes had been (like all other branches of her 
education) most scrupulously superintended, and who had not been per- 
mitted to have any but the most innocent of songs in her portfolio, was 
positively enchanted by the combined effect which the wild passionate 
words of "La Desolazione" and the strains of the guitar had upon her. 

The tears were standing in her bright dark eyes as Rachel concluded, 
and the first thing she said was, " Oh ! do sing it again ! " And when it 
was ended for tlie second time, she turned to Raymond and exclaimed — 

" Isn't it lovely, Raymond ? " 

" Yes ; I like it very much," he replied. 

He was Very susceptible to the mfluence of music, particularly just at 
that time, when his spirits were feigned, and he had felt his wife's singing 
more than he chose to express. 

Rachel thought she must say something in reply to this joint approval of 
her efforts, and so she remarked — 

" I think the words arc particularly well adapted to the music," and com- 
menced repeatmg them : — 

** ' Ritorna, ch'io t'amo, mio primo eospir. 
Bitoriia, ch'io bramo, vedertic morir! ' " 

" What are they in English ? " asked Raymond ; " I do not understand 
Italian." 

" Oh, jou goose ! " laughed his sister; " they only mean — 

" * Betnrn, thou that 1 love, my first aspiration.* 

(I suppose • aspiration ' would be the word, HacVvcl^') 
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" ^Retnni, thmt I may embrace, eee thee, and die! ' 
Now, what do you think of them? " 

•* I am no judge," he replied, with a touch of bitterness in his tone. *• I 
have had very little experience of sucli pressing invitations. I don^ sup- 
pose people often feel what they sing." And as he spoke, Rachel felt her 
lace crimson with shame at tlio unintentional reproach, for she knew that 
he was tliinking that very little patlios or passion had been breathed into 
her longings for his return, wliatever her son^ might imply. Raymond 
seemed absent after this little episode, and as if he were wrapt in his own 
thoughts ; and when Mi*3. Norreys rejoined her daughters, he rose and sal- 
lied forth into the night air, no one knew whither. 

The evening went slower after his departure. Rachel sung several 
more songs, and Christine gave a specimen of her skill upon tne piano ; 
and then wine and biscuits appeared, and after tliat the bell rang for even- 
ing prayei*g, and still the son of the house had not returned. His mother 
fidgetted at his absence, and wondered at the reason ; but Racliel thought 
tiiat she could guess it plainly enough. However, the bed-time of the in- 
hal)itant3 of Abbey Lodge was never deferred, whoever was from home, 
and tlierefore, as soon as prayerswere over, Mrs. Norreys and Christine 
handed Rachel a candlestick, and, taking up their own, bade her an affec- 
tionate good-niglit. 

*' The man-servant has been directed to sit up until Raymond comes in, 
my dear," remarked the former, as she saluted her daughter-in law ; "in 
the meanwhile, let me advise you not to permit his delayed return to keep 
you from your natural rest. Benson, turn off tiie gas." And thereupon 
the staid and immovable Benson, with habitual dexterity, caused the whole 
house, in the course of a minute, to be wrapped in darkness, so that if any 
one had had a fancy to stay in the sitting-room for a little while lonffer, 
they could not have indulged it. But Rachel was thankful for her hus- 
band's absence, and flew to her own room, lest she should encounter him 
again before she had gained its sanctuary. There, by the aid of a pair ojf 
tall wax candles, all looked cheerful enough, and she siit for some time 
thinking over the events of the day, which seemed so many iu tlii^ i "Pro- 
spect. Presently she heard the hall-door open, and Raymond's foot^t* :«' 
ascending the staircase. He passed her door, and OiitoVed tho dl•e^^^i!l;J- 
room, closing his own after him gently, and turning the key. RaitJjol 
breathed freer when she heard him do so, although she felt an unaccount- 
able longing just to be able to peep through the door which separat-ed them, 
to see how he conducted himseff — whether his face looked sad, and wh::l 
he was going to do next. If she had had her wish, much of her prejndict' 
against him would have melted away in womanly compassion for the hurt 
she had inflicted, and no other could heal. Raymond Norreys had entered 
his room softly, that his wife might not hear him, and then, taking off his 
coat and waistcoat, he had thrown himself into a chair, and lying back in 
it, had crossed his arms upon his breast, and given himself up to thought. 
As he permitted it to have the dominion over him, an observer might have 
seen, from the violent and sudden changes that passed over his features, 
from the knitted brow, the compressed hps, the weajry, languid eyes, and 
the heavy sighs which occasionally escaped him, that the demon that had 
gotten possession of him was by no means a welcome or a pleasant g^est. 
In truth, Raymond Norreys was considering, now. that he had brought the 
woman lie called his wife under the protection of his-motlier's roof-tree, 
what on earth he was to do with her. This man was no fool — no weak, 
love-sick idiot, to be content to fawn all his life upon a girl who did no: 
care for him, without expecting or hoping for a return. He had loved tha 
child whom he had married witn more than a boy's love ; he had nom-ished 
and fostered, during many years, a passion for the creature of his imaj^ina- 
tion, which, since he had met her a^ain, instead of dissolving itsolr into 
thin air, had seemed to grow, out of her very coldness, more yehehient 
every day. But he felt tlmt he had placed himself in a hiftiiiliating position 
by the agreement he had entei*ed into with his wife ; he doubted whethei' 
he had done his suit any good by that agreement ; whether, in a womanV 
eves, it might not have appeared to be simplicity, indifference, or a wwu 
of detenninatioR, instead of an offapiing oi t^e gQUQitQieitY tcom. which 1^ 
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emanated. As Raymond bred this doubt, he ^ew impatient with himself. 
He had pandered to. none of these ; he knew it well. He had every quali- 
fication that a man ought to possess ; and it had been an innate sense of 
chivalry which had grownup with him, a great idea of the unequal strength 
between the sexes, of the consideration due to a woman, especially one 
who possessed both youth and beauty ; it was these feelings alone which 
had made him so gentle with her. He had passed his word to liachel that 
he would never claim her as his wife until she came of her own free will 
and told him that she loved him. Suppose she never so came. At the 
bare idea the young man started in his chair and ground his teeth together. 
He had ^ainea a little more insight into her character since that first inter- 
view ; Sie was very thin-skinned and sensitive, he, could see that — proud 
as Lucifer — and determined as well as proud. Suppose her pride should 
never permit her to come forward antf make such an avowal; — it was a 
great trial to have imposed upon one so organized as Rachel. He could 
not go dangling all his life after her, acting the part of cloak-bearer, cup- 
bearer, purse-bearer — in fact, to be her walking-stick, and nothing more. 
He was proud as well as herself, and the thought galled him. But then 
this girl possessed something else beside pride; something which could 
subdue her pride — than which nothing else would — and that was, the 
capability of loving. No one could help seeing it who saw anything. It 
flashed out of her liquid, speaking eyes ; it hung upon her ripe, tremulous 
mouth ; it made itself known in the sensitiveness of her nervous little hand ; 
in the sudden flushing of her cheek — the low, impassioned accents of her 
voice. Yes, she could love, and she should love ! 

As Raymond decided this point for the woman on the other side of the 
door to him, he drew himself up. He knew he was not entirely destitute 
of the qualities which women love in men ; why should not Rachel succumb 
to them, as well as others ? 

, ** She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won.*' 

he repeated to himself, as the quotation flashed through his mind ; and he 
might have added — 

'* She is Rachel, therefore must be loved." 
But though he did not say the words, he thought them to his heart's core. 

But how should he woo her ? Not by continuing his present course of 
conduct. Ill the first place he did not think it would succeed ; in the sec- 
ond, he did not choose to win her by that means. He believed that Rachel 
was a woman to be taken by force ; he believed that he was a man so to 
take her. By his present course of action he might win her compassion — 
her girlish pity for his dumb suffering ; but not her admiration — not her long- 
ing nor despair. And he would have them all three ; he felt he must have them 
all three before that bright, impulsive creature would humble herself before 
him and sue him for his love. His citadel was too shrewd to be taken by 
stratagem ; too proud to yield to entreaty ; he would march in and take it 
by the strength of his manhood alone. 

He would no longer let her see that her words or actions pained him ; 
that he shrank from her caresses ; that he was afraid to be left alone in her 
presence. He would treat her ever as he had yet done, with the greatest 
consideration and kindness ; but with it should be mixed indifference — 
feigned, of course (how much feigned, he knew, as he thought of the diffi- 
culty of the task which lay before him) — but still true indifference to her. 
He would shake off his present feelings of apathy and moodiness. He 
would shine before her as he knew that he could shine, if he tried ; she 
should see him at his best, and, at the same time, see that he was so not 
for her sake, but because it was his nature so to be. He would no longer 
forsake his ovm amusements or his own companions, though both shouldbe 
indulged fe moderately ; and then, when Rachel saw him with this shade 
of melanchoiy, so foreigi^ to his nature, cast aside — saw him in his true 
character, as Raymond Norreys-^ perhaps she might love him, until not to 
show her love became an impossibility to her. 

If this did not come to pass, he would apply to be wgi^\xv\fc^\a ^x^<::i^ckSstL 
ffbJp; be would leave England again*, lie v^o^^\a\i\^M^^^Nfi£i^^Jtf^ 
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or starvation, or drink, or any otluT logitimato means, and nerer see her 
face nor li«*ar hor voico in this lif^^'nlo^^ 

And as Raymond came to a determination so sensible and consola^ry a^ 
the al)ove, he 8tart<?d from hU chair, and pacing the room in one or two 
rapid turns, appeared to be much the easier from contemi)lating this pos- 
sible cimtingency. 

In the meanwhile the object of his mn-^ing had laid down to rest in the 
bed where his dead father had been laid out, and notwithstanding the 
fiercest arguments with herstOf, liad been totally unable, as she did so, to 
disencumber h<*r mind of the ghastly remcMubrance. 

Racliers n»»rvcs had been ovcr^truni}^ by the events and mental excite- 
ment of the day past, and that fact, adil *d to her natural dread of anything 
connect(»d with death (as assoeiat'Ml with othei*s) kept her keenly alive to 
the import of what h(»r mothrr-in-law had told her concerning the bed she 
lay on liaving had no occupant since it last bore the weight of that rigid, 
silent body. As she ensconced h(»rs(»lf beneath the clothes, she could not 
hell) Wv>n(\ering if the cor])se had laid upon those vciy mattrasses, blankets, 
anil coverlet, and as the thou'^Iit struck her, drew herself away from their 
contact as if th(\v were Death itself. 

Th(^n she fanciiMl, since th(? li'jflits had been extinguished, that the room 
had a damp, uneartbly feeling a!)(>ut it, that the hangings of the bed smelt 
mouldy, a!id that something was moving and rustling behind their ample 
folds. It was all very well until Uiymond had jHit out his candle; as long 
as 8he had that little \\n^. of light to watch, streaming beneath the door and 
through th(j keyhole, Uaelu^l gltiutwl towards it every time she felt her 
fears getting the better of her, and gain^'d fresh cc^urage from the knowl- 
edge that some living thing was ne:n\ttt hand. 

liut when the 3"oung man's collociuy ended, and he blew out his candle 
preparatory to throwing himself for tlic Jiiglit upon the sofa in his room, the 
frightened girl felt as if she could bear it lio longer." *By tliat time she had 
workc^d her fears up to such a pitch that she fancied shadows were moving 
between her and the moonlight, and that ghastly corpse-like faces glared 
upon her round the corners of the bed. As the light was extinguished in 
her husband's room, leavmg t!ie fri;mdly keyhole wrapt in darkness, 
Rachel, possessed with a sudden and uneonquerabh* terror, darted from the 
bed, and crouching against the door which divided the apartments, leant 
her head against the inanimate wood, as if it were a human creature, to 
support and comfort her. It was well for Raymond's rest he could not 
divine that whilst he tried to compose himsijlf to sleep a little pale cheek 
was pressed against the panels of his door, and scared eyes were gazing 
wide into the surrounding gloom, whilst the throbs of the heart of his tem- 
fied wife w(ire almost audible in the stillness of the night. Well for his 
peace that he did not know that there she lay crouched upon the bedroom 
steps OQ this, the first night of her return home, shivering with fear, until 
very shame, at the contemi>lation of her weakness, drove her back to the 
couch she dreaded. 

Ah ! the worst phantom that haunted those silent rooms that night -was 
the shadow of mutual and unnatural reserve which had raised itself be- 
tween these two young hearts, and forbidden them to read each other's 
thoughts. 

The ghosts which Rachel need have feared to be alone with were not the 
ghosts of the Past, but of the Present. 

The ghosts of her own coldness, indifference, and hardness of heart 
towards a man who loved her faithfully, and which ghosts, say what she 
would, dogged her footsteps by day and by night, with Self-r(q>roach and 
Self-pity (two phantoms very difficult to lay) following closely in their 
train. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN THE MARRIED QUARTERS. 

When Caroline Wilson left Mrs. Arundel, to return to the Alderfthot 
Camp, she had a long walk before her, altliough the lodging** of thai lady 
were on the outskirts of the town of Farnborough. But Mrs. Wilson was 
used to ** roughing" it, and thouglit little of the daily exereise which she 
took in attending upon her mistress's children. She had acconi])anied her 
husband to India and several other foreign stations, and had lived with him 
in almost every barrack-town in England ; and the soldier's wife wlio h;vs 
had a little experience of that sort need not be very particular aftRrwards. 
And, to say the tiiith, although this woman camod at times a foul tongue 
in her head for her neighbors, and was universally dishked wherever she 
went by the other inmates of the \)aiTacks, she Wiis generally submissive 
enough to her husband, Sergeant Wilson, and made liun a good, hard- 
working, and non-complaining wife. People eaid that Wilson (a mild 
enough man in general to women) must possess some mysterious iniiuenco 
by which he swayed and subdued such a known virago as the paitner of his 
bosom ; and they were right. Her husband was about the only creature on 
earth that Caroline really feared ; and although she gave him occasionally 
what she termed ** the rough side of her tongue," she invariably got th3 
worst of the argument, and was bound over to keep the peace for somo 
time afterwards. The secret of his power over her was this: Cjiroline 
Wilson had been born to better things than travelling on a baggage- 
waggon, or helping to wash clothes for the nion of a regim(;nt ; and in her 
girlish days, when she was the eldest daugliter of Mr. Greenaway, of the 
firm of Puddle, Greenaway, and Holt, silk-mercers, of St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and waited behind the counter of her father's shop, in a black silk 
^ess and innumerable ringlets, she would have scorned the idea of ever 
*' taking up" with a private soldier; for be it known that private soldiers, 
in the class of life from which ** young ladies" such as Caroline Greenaway 
spring, are much looked down upon by the fair sex, and considered very 
inferior, notwithstanding their inches, bearing, and constant associations 
with their officers, to the so-called gentlemen who skip about mercers' 
shops, and serve out ribbons to customers, with radish fingers and chestnut 
nails. But Miss Caroline Greenaway's notions, like those of many of her 
-eex, had to be brought lower before she could settle herself in marriage ; 
still, it was a matter of .supreme wonder to all the ** young ladies" at 
Messrs. Puddle, Greenaway, and Holt's establishment, when, after a so- 
journ on her part in the country, it was formally annonced to them, bjr 
Miss Caroline herself, that she was about to bestow her hand in matrimony 
upon a private soldier; and **Well, I never!" did good dut^ on those 
premises for many a succeeding hour. True, that Miss Caroline was no 
longer a young girl, eight-and-twonty years having passed over her head, 
and tliinned the abundant ringlets which she was wont to shake across tlie 
counter at the gentlemen customers. True, also, that she had had a disap- 
pointment (some gave it a harsher name) several years before, since which 
time she had been less assured and lively, sharper, and crosser-graiued than 
she had been thitheito. But still, " a private ! " "a common soldier ! " the 
young women exclaimed, forgetting, as they did so, that privates and com- 
mon soldiers are made of the same stuff, and, in many cases, much better 
stuff, than either themselves or their progenitors. But then they wear 
clothing provided by Government, instead of black cloth coats and trousers, 
bought with their own money, and silk dresses and gold chains, procured — 
Goa knows how ! And this is, after all, the crying sin for which their own 
class condemns them as unclean. However, their animadversions against 
the servants of the Queen had to be dropped altogether, or only given vent 
to in furtive whispers, by the hirelings of the establishment in question, 
after Caroline Greenaway had made up her mind to throw in her lot with 
one of tiie military, for she was resolute in her choice, and could hold her 
own wlt^ the best of them when so inclined, ^vxt t]i;iQ (ai:^«t^a.^^^^l<^^^ 
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marriage to be a lowering of caste on their part, and, altliough, for reasons 
best known to themselves*, they consented so to dispose of their eldest 
daughter, and even hurried the preparations for the man-iage, which took 
place very (juietly in the country, they seldom alluded to the cinmmstance 
i\Xn ; «.iiii^^ ind rint.-e tliat time Caroline Wilson had held very little com- 
uuiiiiiMtion with hi r <iwn l-imily. But if the emi)loyees of the linen-draperV 
<'.Ji.'lii* hment had L- » n astonished at a young woman, who had looked for 
=.»;». fhing so mucli hiirher. !>estowin<j her hand upon a private soldier, tht 
l.ij.l"^n)ora, Thoii!..- Wilson himselt, was no less surprised at the conde- 
pe.'nRJon nt'the .lei. 

lie ii^.L iii.L Mi.>s dn-tiiaw jy at the honse of a mutual friend in the coun- 
try, aiul had it not bcijn that sh(i liad gi'eatly encouraged him, would never 
have ventured to make her a downright proposal of marriage. But, with 
her .advances, he began to ct)nsider Ikt qualification for the office she as* 
pired to: she was older than himself, ceitainly, having had iive or six 
3'ears the start of him in lift? ; Ijut men in his station think that circum- 
stance rather an advantage than otherwise; then she was so very ** gen- 
teel" — so much more so than ho had dared to hope for in a wife -:- it would 
be so j)leasant to present ISIrs. Wilson to the other women in his baiTacks, 
and feel tliat she was superior to thi^m all. She was a clever woman, also, 
and AVilson, being a sensil)le man, knew the advantages of a good under- 
sttmding when brought to bear upon e very-day matters ; and at this period 
of her life, too, Caroline (Jreenaway, with her bri":ht black eyes, fresh com- 
plexion, and trim figure, was anvtiiing but bad-looking. And so Thomas 
Wilson, being a st(»ady, pood solilier, and a credit to liis regiment, easily 
procured the consent of his commanding officer to such an undeniably cor- 
rect match ; and the banns were published without loss of time, the cere- 
mon}"^ completed, and he took home his bride to Chatham Barracks. But 
here, after a while, a change came over the comfort his married life prom- 
ised to ailord him. Mrs. AVllson had been introduced to the various mem- 
bei-s of the 3rd Royal Bays, pronounced ** a very respectable looking wo- 
.man-" by the officers, ** a devilish iine figure " by the men, and ** too much 
of a lady for U5," by the women, and had settled down, apparently, with 
the greatest good will to the new life surrounding her. But, alas ! for the 

Eeace of poor Wilson ! Tiiere is a certiiin clause in our English Man-iage 
raws which is a warning to all would-be husbands to look before they leap 
— a clause by which, should they find, after the fatal deed is over, that 
their ladywives have, previous to acquaintanceship with themselves, been 
frail as well as fair, and, instead of dropping them at the door of the 
Foundling Hospital, been sufficiently imprudent as to keep any little 
pledges tiioy may possess of their fonner affec^tion under their own con- 
trol, they (the husband.-;) are bound down to support such little pledges as 
if they were their own, (which is hard,) and bound over to keep the peace 
as well towards their mothers, which is harder still. But then, the ordi- 
nance of matrimony is not one to be rushed into blindfold, and they who 
do so deserve to be taken in. Thomas Wilson had been so rash. lie had 
known nothing of the former life of Miss Caroline Greenaway when he 
first saw and wooed her (or suffiired her to woo him) in that country v's!^ ; 
and he had married her on her bare word that she was free to become the 
wife of an honest man. And when he found out, some tliree montlis af- 
terwards, that a certain little girl was living in that very country place who 
claimed his wife as mother, and had done so for the last five years, his 
fury knew no bounds. Caroline told him the tale, first with a great show 
of bravado, knowing his helplessness, afterwards, fi-ightened at his rage, 
with many tears. The child's father was dead, and had been for some tim( 
past, — so far so good ; but Wilson never quite forgave his wife the scrapi 
mto which she had led him. He tried to keep the fact a secret from hii 
fellow comrades ; but he always fancied that their wives and themselves 
knew it as well as he did. He was obliged to support the child, and, as he 
had none of his own, he felt it no burden except upon his heart. He re- 
fused to see her, or to have her home, and the little girl had continued to 
remain where she had been brought up ; but he scarcely ever forgot that 
she existed, or that he had been duped. The love which might have fiour« 
Ished between him and his wife was vrithered \o \3ftft \<it^ voottUo day ho 
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heard that news, and never showed any signs of life afterwards. But, 
after all, Caroline was a good wife to him. SIio did everj^thing that he 
required from her. She took the money he gave her for the ehild's sni)port 
tliankfully, and almost humbly. Her submission arose from two rojisons. 
In the first place, she was thoroughly afraid of her husband ; for, like all 
bullies, she was a coward, and his rage, when ho discovered her troiU^h(;ry 
towards him, had been so ^eat, that-sne had never forgotten it; and, in 
the second, she had loved with all the vehemence of her nature the father 
of her child. He had never cared fo'r her, (she knew that now) ; he had 
thoroughly deceived lier; but he had been a gentleman by birth, and he 
"was dead. The first circumstance kept alive her admiration for him — the 
second, her pity ; and where a woman both admires and pities, one need 
not look far for her love. She doted on the child for the sake of the young, 
gallant, dead father, and her little Martha was the only thing she cared for 
m the world. She had often wished since her marriage tliat she might 
have had another child, and then Wilson would have known wliat a pa- 
rent's feelings were ; but years passed away, and still Martha's was the 
only voice to call her ** mother." She heard it sometimes. Whilst in Eng- 
land, her husband would occasionally say to her when he got his pay, 
** Caroline, my girl, here's a pound for you. You can take a cou2)le of 
days' holiday, and go and spend it." He never asked afterwards where 
she had been. He knew as well as if she had told him, that h(u- two days 
"were invariably spent in the little country place where he had first met lier, 
and in the company of her child. In the meanwhile he was rising steadily 
from one grade to another, until three good-conduct stripes showed upon 
his arm, and he was promoted to be sergeant. Rachel mentioned to Cecil 
Crav«n, in the firet part of tliis story, that Wilson was a pet of her father's, 
and Dr. Browne's opinion of the man was a universal one. lie was the 
** pet" of the whole regiment, the ** pattern" man, respected and indulged 
by his officers, and a general favorite amongst the men, who considered 
him one of the luckiest fellows going, to have a smart wife to accompany 
him everywhere, and neither chick nor child to bother him. But it was 
some fifteen years or more since Thomas Wilson had committed the folly of 
the maniage for which his friends envied him, and most of the men who 
had been in the 3rd then had died, exchanged, or been invalided, and Ser- 
j^^geant Wilson himsielf, being a hale and stalwart fellow, was about the only 
«hi: ^ who had been in the corps when that event took place. His wife had 
• - ^^onpanied him readily on every foreign service to which the regiment 
njKui t?.een appointed, and he had promised her once (whilst she nursed hun 
had heona-ri attack of cholera in Gibraltar) that lie would let her have Martha 
'* And I'.'ve with her when they should next return to England. In the 
moili'T, \vitlf*tiG child had shot up into a woman, and been for the last three 
tea." ' iticed to the dressmaking trade in London, being, at the time 

**That she sh:i*Vy*^ Bays reached Aldershot, about twenty years of age. 
hn?ifl, an<l advano^^^^^^® ^^^ birth received any notice from the Greenaways; 
tak-' i-nist of misoTavated her mother to such an extent, that she had stopped 
of laving it. -5*^^ communication she had hitherto maintained with her family. . 
1— c<»i'^i^»'7-^-iad been sent for from London on the arrival of the regiment in 
England, and installed in the Aldershot Barracks ; and her father, finding 
that she was a very handsome, blooming young woman, had sunk some ot 
his prejudices against her, although his reception could scarcely have been 
termed cordial, and was very willing that she should take her mother's 
place in keeping his barrack-room comfortable, whilst the latter was away • 
on service in Mrs. Arundel's family. This has been a long explanation, but 
it is necessary to the better understanding of the circumstances which led 
to the coming events of my story. As Caroluie Wilson walked homewards 
fi-om Famborough on the evening in question, her heart beat quite fast at 
the anticipation of the meeting with her daughter. She had seen little of 
her during her lifetime, and then been afraid openly to show her affection ; 
but now, for the first time, Martha seemed her own. The 3rd had not yet 
thop)ughly settled down, and some of the regiment were placed anywhere 
until the head-quarters arrived. The Wilsons had one room allotted them, 
a lar^e whitewashed room, in that part of the pcxiawci^u\.\i«»xY«j?3»Ra^\sss&\^ 
was kept for the married men. It was nearly luxie o'Qi\oQi>s.^\ia\:^ C-^Ofiflafc j 
12 ^ 
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Wilson an'ivod thoro. She wont up the <r<*n('ral staircase, and through the 
loni^ passau:^;, oxpoftin;2; on hor arrival t«) linJ Martha putting the place 
tidy, and tho sergeant Iiimsolt* enjoying liis pipe alter his evening meal. It 
had usually h(^en so on her nightly nrturn home during the short time they 
had been in England ; but it was not so to-night. The room l(K)kL»d thor- 
oughlv untidy ; the In-arth w;is unswept, even the beds unmade*, and the 
paitition wliifh screem/d off tliat of the girl's, and whieh was usually put up 
by that time in the evi'ning, was still resting in its place against the wall. 
Tlie s('rg«*.ant hims(df, in his shirt and trousers, was sitting by the liri'-plaee 
smoking, with his eli)ows on his knees, l(M)king tlii>:->iighly out of* humor, 
although th<' whole barrack was resounding with vaii'ML> tu.i.. - y^ v.'d upoa 
various instruments, and noisy choruses, aeeompaiii-'d by nuitli skipping '»f 
hands and laughter. 

** Why, what's tluj matter, AVilson?" exelaiu!"* !«>< wiu:, as k)ii' cnughl 
sight of'his loVlorn figure. ** Haven't vou h^id y ..iir l-.-a ? ' 

**lIowam I to g<*t my tea, 1 should like to kii ,w,*" 1.. roplip.l :->uiji;'v. 
•* when there ain't a woman about the pkice as l>i*l(>ngs to mc" 

** Why, Where's Martha?'' inepiired Mrs, Wilson, as she disencumbered 
herself of her bonn(;t and shawl, and hung them up against the wall. 

•*Thi^ dt>vil knows,'' replied lh*r husband. ** I've never set eyes on her 
smce eleven o'clock this morning." 

** Mt.'rcy on us ! " ejaeulateil iSIrs. Wilson ; ** haven't you asked any one 
about the" barracks for tidings of her ? " 

** Not I," he rejoined, sulkily ; ** she's none of mine." 

This last observation nettled ^Irs. Wilson. 

** Well, 3'ou neinln't let the whole bai'rack know it," she replied, angrily, 
as she I'ftthe room to make inquiries of the other womeii about her gk'l.*^ 

But Martha was with none of them, n(n' had she been, and not a few 
heads were tossed as her mother asked the neighbors of her whereabouts ; 
for " Miss Wilson" was a great deal too pretty to please the matrons of the 
8rd Royal Bays, whose husbands had already expressed thi?ir admu-ation 
of the new-comer's charms more freely than they liked. O 1\ littl" Mrs. 
Tomkins, whose mamage had taken jdace two days befoi>-. ;iiid \\h'.> a^ 
yet feared no rival, was found willing to afford the necessary inionnatiou. 
She had seen iSIartlia Wilson, she said, as she stood blusljiiig aJ her oj;lmi 
door, at about ten o'clock that morning, when the orderly brou;jht i-uun*! 
the letters ; for the girl had received one, and whcm she read it, liad ask -"^ 
Mrs. Tomkins to tcHl her fiither, when he came in from drill, that she ^ '' ^^ 

going out, and should not be back until the evening. "But I did:i*< /'i" 
er go," was the finale of JMrs. Tomkin's speech, ** and I suppose tb.i* **'* ■'* 
it clean out of my head ; for I never thought lo mcntiou it to th; »; '' , • *'^*'' 
till now. I hope it ain't of any consequence; " and, with this ;- .' '''-'^'^ -•'^ 
her forgetfulness, withdrew again to the company of the en.i' " '' ^* '^*^'.*- 
kins . "**' ■'' ^ •'* ••'•■•■ 

Mrs. Wilson returned to her own room, rather Vexe^ at r*' '*V ' K} \ 
ncss of her daughter, and rather fi^arful of the remarks ./^ .heT' " ' ■ ■ 1 1' ' j ' " J 
still quite prepared to take the part of the former against th«* hiv ' ^^ '"n j- 

*' Girls will be girls," she remarked, with assumed earcle>.Mir>i!> ^ ^''?&.i 
re-entered the presence of her lord. **Mrs. Tomkins says she thinks 
Martha went out for a walk this moniing ; but what's kei)t her yU^j^pw I 
can't think. I only hope it isn't an accident." 

*• Accident ! " growled the sergeant ; ** I wonder what aceidi-nt is likely .# r 
to befall a hearty lass like that? but I ain't going to kecj) her In -re for noth- 
ing, and so I shall tell her when next we meet, l" '^ bin alone all day \" 
and he attacked his pipe again \vith savage er«rgv. \';- AVilson wisely 
made him, for the present, no answer, but dii eh^l htv a • i : "o setting 
out the tea-table, making the kettle boil, and outrin^ the i ■ ■ • :'i • i-.l- ; for 
the night. She was quite ready to defend li- • d.iugiit<u*, b»:J -iie wac* laor- 
tally afraid of making the sergeant's anger a^ ■! - her worse if she tried ro 
fincl excuses for her absence. The stone staiixja&t which led to tlie soldiers* 
dormitories was so frequently traversed, that one foot^ieii >[H)n it w:i8 not 
discernible from another; and, consequently, in about a quari<'r of an hour 
more, the object of their discussion, Martha herself, stood in the doorwayv 
ve^^arding them before they had become aware oi \ier a^^xo^^^K ^\vA>K«a^ 
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Without doubt, a very handsome girl, — straight as a young poplar, with a 
well-defined figure, — a brilliant coniploxion, and dark eyes and hair ; the 
only feature which deteriorated from the beauty of her face being her 
mouth, which was large and coarse, with full, red lips. But, with all her 
good looks, there was still overshadowing the countenance of Martha Wfl- 
son (as she was called) the same expression of vindictiveness wWch charac- 
terized that of her mother, with this point o*f redemption only, that she did 
not appear sly. Bad-tempered and passionate she certainly was ; ^indic- 
tive and revengeful she might be ; but there were no signs of craftiness in 
that voluptuous mouth, nor in the full, wide-open eyes which surmounted 
it. The girl was dressed fashionably for her station in life, and rather 
showily. Her little black-net bonnet was set far off her head, whilst a 
cheap scarlet rose showed on one side of her blooming cheeks ; lior shawl 
was half falling off her shoulders and light-flowered muslin dress, exposing 
well to view the proportions of her ample bust, and not too delicate 'ly- 
shaped waist. She did not appear in the least abashed as she stood in the 
open doorway, and surveyed the sergeant and his wifi^ ; on thci contrary, 
she seemed in a very good-humored mood, for she smil(;d readily as slie 
caught her mother's eye, displaying all her large white teeth in the action. 

** Well, mother ! " she exclaimed ; ** how are you ? " 

**Lor, Martha!" said Caroline Wilson, starting as the girl addressed 
her ; ** how late you are, my dear ! Where ha^ you been to ? " 

But before Martha could answer the question, the sergeant caught up 
her theme. 

*• IIow are you^'''* he said, mimicking her salutation ; "is that all you've 
got to say to your mother when you've absented yourself iVom duty for a 
whole day without leave ? Ain't you ashamed of yourself to see her a set- 
ting out that tea-table, and to know that it hasn't been set out till this hour, 
when you ought to have been here to do it at five o'clock ^ K you ain't 
ashamed you ou<^ht to be." 

For though Wilson was used to dine at the sergeants' mess with tlie rest 
of the non-commissioned officers, he was always sorely put out if his old 
woman had not a cup of tea ready for him afterwards, at the hour that he 
loved to take it. 

All the good humor vanished from Martha's face as the above remarks 
reached her ear ; her lips pouted, and her eyes (so like her mother's when 
she was angry) grew dark and sullen. 

•* No, I ain't," she said, decisively, as she threw her bonnet and ^hawl 
upon the bed ; •* it's mother's business to do it, not mine. I didn't know I 
had been brought here to be a slave to anybody." 

**And I'm sure nobody wants you to be so, Martha," interposed her 
mother, with a view to domestic peace. •* Come, sit down, and have your 
tea." 

•* That she sha'n't ! " ejaculated the sergeant, rising in his anger, pipe in 
hand, and advancing towards the teartable ; ** that gal don't sit down and 
take crust of mine Wxx she has asked your pardon for giving you the trouble 
of laying it, and mine, for stopping out all this time without leave. I'll 
have no gals running off from this room and amusing themselves — God 
knows how — for the whole of a summer's day. Now, Martha, you know 
what y^'i'v^e got to do, and the best thing you can do is to do it." 
• Fire was flashing from beneath the girl's lowered brows ; and her return 
look at the sergeant was one of unmitigated defiance. 

•* And that I won't," she replied, with a toss of her angry head. ** I've 
never asked pardon of any one yet, as I can remember, and I ain't going to 
begin with you, I uan tell you." And she looked as if she meant what she 
said. 

** Caroline," said the sergeant, almost trembling with his rage, ** there's 
your daughter, and if you don't wish to sep me put her out of this room to- 
night with these two hands, you'd better bring her to reason. I've borne a 

good deal from you at times, but I'm not going to bear it again 

from any one, let alone such as her." 

Caroline Wilson saw that something serious would happen if she did not 
interfere, and, therefore, she attempted to C021S., Yiet ^\3L^ciXax\s*ft^ 
hlance of submission, by saying, — 
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** Como, Martha, my ffirl, just toll your father as you're sorry, and wont 
do it a«^ain, and that will set' us all ri<rht in a couple of words." 

But hiTci Sergeant Wilson again interposed. 

** llnr father! I'm no father of hers ! Don't go sticking any lies of that 
sort (loWn that gal's throat, Caroline, or as sure as there's a heaven above 
us, ril li't^ie wliole barrack know what she and her mother is." 

But Airs. Wilson was to be cowed no longer. 

** I know you ain't," she retoited; "her father was a better man than 
you any day. lie was none of your low sort who find fault for nothing at 
all, and then threaten to tufu helpless women from their doors when tney 
don't m(?an it." 

** Don't I mean it, by 1 "returned the sorgoant. "Carolinp, will 

that giiUof yours say where she's bin the whole of this day, and ask pardon 
for the trouble she's given, or not? " 

The ** gal," whom it did not appear worth whih' to take into this discus- 
sion, had, until now, stood a little apart, returning the glances, which were 
alternately directed to her by the sergeant and his wife, with a haughty, 
impudent look, as if she woiild show how little she cared about their quar- 
rel, or themselves. But this time she chose to give her own answer. 

**No, 1 won't," she said, defiantly; ** 1 won't say where I've been, or 
why ; nor 1 won't ask your pardon, neither. I'm not a slave, and there's 
plenty as I could go to thi:f night as would be glad to see me, and keep me 
•tetter than you will ever do." 

** Then go to them," shouted the sergeant; **for you sha'n't stop here 
and give a' loose to your tongue whenever you please ; I've had enough of 
that from your mother." 

But at this point Mrs. Wilson was thoroughly alarmed. 

"You wouldn't leave your mother, Martha, would you?" she said; 
•* when it isn't more than ten days since we've met each other; and I have 
longed for this time for years." Something in her motlier's voice touched 
the gill's nature, and she replied, more quii'tly, though not less sullenly, — 

** Well, it isn't my fault, mother, any way ; it's the fault of that man there. 
I've got friends in London — where you lelt me to be brought up — as I 
care for ; and if I can't go and see 'em when and how I choose — without 
questions being asked, and pardons being given every time — why I'd 
rather go back to my dressmaking at once, for this isn't the sort of life to 
suit me." 

** Kyou think," said Sergeant AVilson, deigning again to address Martha 
herself, ** that I'll have a gal under my care — be she mine or not — ii;i. 
ning up and down to Lonaon — or any other place — just when she chooact?. 
and caiTyin^ on any sort of game she likes, you're very^ much mistak'^'r, 
If you lives m these barracks along with your mother and self (which 1 1 * 
sorry I ever gave her leave to bring you home) you sha'n't go to disgnici 
the regiment to wliich we belong. If you've got respectable friends ir. 
London, well and good ; when it's convenient, your mother or I will tp'. 
you up there for to see 'em ; but you don't go alone again, so don't think 
and you don't leave this room either without giving us notice that you • 
going out, and why: for you come of a bad stock," he added, as a fi ^. ! 
pleasantry, ** and I doubt you're no more to bo trusted than your mot;,r 
was before you." 

It was the second time the subject had been mentioned that evening : 
and the girl, altliough low bred and bom, had some feelings in her aklu co 
those of others. She turned rather pale now as she twisted round h;»i 
figure so as to confront her mother's gaze. 

** Mother," she said, ** is that truth or not? Ain't this man my father - 

The wretched woman had hoped to keep her shameful secret from i- ■ 
daughter, but she saw no help now but to confess the truth to her. 

** No, he's not, Maitha," she replied, with a show of bravado. ** It's ; 
as well you should know it as not. This man's my husband, bad lucl > '^ 
him; but we haven't been married more than fifteen years. Your f at ■ 
was a gentleman, my girl, bom and bred. You might have known y- ■ 
didn't come from such blood as common soldiers are made of." 

" So bo iim''t my father," repeated MartVia, %a \S. tLe surprise of the »i'S- 
iovei-y had for the moment quite subdnod \iGT. " Ym ^jA ^^i\3;!^^ \jcWi&s^^ 
iotber, for I couldn't have felt to Inm as one, an^j ^a^ :' 
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*• Couldnt have felt to me q^ one? you young hussy," returned the 
sergeant. ** I wouldn't own such as you for my daughter. Get out of my 
room, will you, and your mother may go after you, if she chooses. I'll 
stand this sort of thing no longer, and that I tell you." 

** Wilson, you're not in earnest .p" screamed the mother. "I've been 
very hasty, Wilson, I know I have, and said a lot of things that I shouldn't 
have said, but you drove me to it. You wouldn't really turn a girl like 
this out of your room, and at night, too ? It's dark, Wilson ; think of that." 
In her agony for her daughter, and the fear of losing her, Caroline Wilson 
forgot her own rage, and would have humbled herself in the dust before 
her husband. But the girl herself prevented it. 

** 'Tain't of no use, mother," slie said, •* for I wouldn't stay hero for a 
thousand pounds. I ain't none of his, and now I knows it I won't be 
beholden to him for a crust of bread. I can get my own living, never 
fear;" and she commenced to reassume her bonnet and shawl as she 
spoke. 

** Martha, my dear, listen to me," urged her mother. ** Wilson, you'll 
never let her go, a young thing like that, and not a roof to turn to. Wilson, 
you're a man ; keep her by us till to-moiTow morning." 

•* Caroline," said the sergeant, solemnly; ** if your daughter will do now 
what I've asked of her before — beg my pardon for her fault, and say she 
won't repeat it, I'll be ready to look it over, and keep her here, not only till 
to-morrow morning, but as long as she chooses to stay along of us. But 
I've passed my word, and it can't be aiTanged otherwise." 

** Martha, my dear," said the mother, turning to the girl herself, " do as 
he asks you ; it is only a word, my dear, and everything will bo right and 
comfortable between us again." 

** I don't want nothing to be right nor comfortable," responded the girl, 
still making arrangements for her departure, •* As I've said before, I ain't 
a black, and I shan't ask that man's pardon, nor any one's." 

** Then go to the devil with you ! " exclaimed the sergeant, fairly roused 
and indignant at the girl's insolence. 

"Not I," she shouted, throwing back a parting word at him, " for fear 
of meeting you there." She flounced down the barrack stairs as she spoke, 
but before she had reached the bottom step, her mother, with her walking- 
things hastily thrown about her, was by her side. 

"Martha, dea^ where are you going to?" she said, as she joined her 
daughter, --'-••ij -,. 

*A^!?A"^'*^*Ji3ws and cares," she said, ** for I don't." ' -^...,^^ 

i o^ran throuffh Caroline Wilson's frame as she heard the recK ^ 

T^^u^'A^id remembered what recklessness had ended in for her own 
^5^»^?Jbuth. As they passed out of the barrack gate, the bu^le sound- 
ed ^JHights out." The large camp was suddenly wrapt m darkness, anU 
*®^^Kkes pealed out from some clock near at hand. 
,. IVha'n'tgetback into camp to-night," said Caroline Wilson, as she 
^®5fd the soiSid, " and so I shall go into Famborou^h with you, my 211I, 
^ — - Mrs. Bennett" (Mrs. Bennett being the landlady of Mrs. Arundel s 

) *• to put us up tiU the morning." , , , - 

tyuenthe two women had, after dint of a good deal of perseverance, 
/roused the sleepy servant-giri afthe lodgings ^/oresaid, and upon reM^^^^ 
/ Tpiteous tale of their being shut out of barracks ^7 mf ake gai^^^^^^ 
^ mistress's consent to their passing the remamder of the mght uponjier 
• kitchen floor, the mother haS time to give over the vituperative abuse of 
h^ husband which she had kept up all the way from Aldershot to Farn- 
- borough, and consider seriously with her daughter what was to be done lor 
her in the future. Martha had said she would return to the dressmaking 
trade, but there were difficulties m the way of that plan, ^r the time of her 

apprenticesliip was up, and a^ an assistant she would have toboa^outof _ 

the estabHshment, which project required morejeady icKJiSey than ^er 
mottier could at present command, for, of course, assistance from the ser- 



i 



seoDt was not now to be depended on. 

•* Would you mind service, Martha!" Inquired her niother, ' 



and Martha said— no she shouldn't, not if it was a good ^loo©^ atid 1 
coidd get a holiday now and then. 



.-1 
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** ^Irs. Arundel wants me to go and .live witli her at Weybridge," sxid 
^ Jtfi-H. Wilsonf and I refused on your account ; but if you fancy it, Martixs^ 
and I could get you into a house like tlie Court, now, which is close 'to 
Labunuun Cottage, or whatever they call the phice, 1 could see after yon. a 
bit, and know that you weren't put lipon in any way, and were happy, ai^-^d 
so on ; for I haven't got anything but you, my dear, to care for, and to 
think about." 

Her daughtt^r was quite agreeable to the j>lan. She wouldn''t mind tryi xrg 
service, or anything, so long as she wasn't asked to go back to the'bt^w:- 
nu'ks, for she 'wouldn't do that, ** not for ever so ; " she'd sttirve first. ' 

And so it was arranged between them, before the morning, that aM^mrs. 
Wil^^on should accept Airs. Arunders oilers of furtlier service, by whxc?h 
means she would continue to have a little monev of her own, and be aV>le 
to see h(jr dau<jhter, and benefit her. And to tiiis plan Caroline knew "tlie 
sergeant would not be likely to raise any objection, for ho was only tx>o 
glatl when he could get her tongue out of his quarters and his pay to him- 
self. The' only stipulation he ever made when she expressed adesiro to 
leave him for service, was tliat she should support heraelf. ** For as I h£i.Te 
to pay a woman to do your work," he used to say, **you must see, Caro- 
line, that that is only fair." 

But during tlie vigil h«ld by the two women in that dark little kitcken, 
Caroline ventured once to i)ut a question 'to her daughter relative to the 
subject of the evening's quaiTel. 

** You'll tell 7ne, Martha, deary," she said, *' me, who am your oivn 
mother, what took you to London to-day, anrl kej^L you there, won't you ? 
Was it anything to do with the letter that Mrs. r<).iil;ins said she saw you 
receive this morning ? " 

But Martha wasn't to be cajoled out .»f hor secret, even by her owti 
mother. 

** That's mtj business," she said, in reply ; •* and moihcr, if yon don"^ 
want to quarrel with me, as that man in th* barracks did, I think you.**!! 
hold your tongue on the sulyect, and not bother me with any more qnefi- 
tions. For I ain't a sieve ; and when I choose t > keep a Uiiug to myself^ ^ 
keeps it." 



CHAPTER XVIL •- '■'-"-" - 

PISCLOSES SOME OP THEIR PLANS. 

J^ ^P:? perfectly true that Mrs. Arundel had made an ofiVr to vi^'''\ ^} *^ 
olme AVilson m her service after she had settled at Weybrid".. •. '• .! ' i^ 
the woman's refusal of the same had gi-eatly annoyed her. alTii^i'i-'^'i .? 
diflicult to imagine to what account, at this time, the mistress f'lon'l," *^„ 
turning the servant's tiilent for deception. Perhaps her wish to i/^.-i lier ^V 
her pay arose sunply from a fear that she might repeat more iu il- * resJT^'* 
ment than it was at present convenient for Mrs. Arundel to have ki-ow li; 
and, therelore, until the design she had it^n her heart to execute \Ki^tU^ 
comphshed, it was as well to have one who knew and had heard so'mvf a 
under her own sui-veillance. For that Eliza Amndel had made uu f I 
mind to marry Cecil Craven, needs scarcely here to bo publicly registcnir/f 
mat mattered it that it was scarcely a month since her poor ClundcriiKJ 
forhearing husband had been swept off the deck of the homeward-boiiSl 

. U-a^^sport, rind humed into eternity without a farewell word to her or ant 
one.-' As she u.id had it in h-r possible nature to dream of this conto 

. g:-ney long befor M:crc was any chancer of ii.; !i;'pi,oning, so she fouud m 
aillicultyih JVl-O^^- '».:r in its occun -mi •.' i^v.-n in l!i. first blush of her fr *• 
doui. Sh.- wn*^ I'M^^Miiniri? to l\ Lhf Moihl «iii:»>f< tiiis, as slie htul -U^ 
too cuuniiig in the dnys of her nVu*."!;''! iih' 1;^ 'i ! it <olve the riddl<» of A !• • 
change in her manner towards Cecil Cii.v \:, wvA hr:' jealon>,v of IXacM 
Norroys. She had hated to see these two loacfher in <h ;ir w:i.:'v"s r^nd rideai 

\} mark their pleasuro at meeting, their wliosyevMOL Qow^t^^ivvv. .- , vvvvvk wuttu?^" 
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nndcrstanding ; and yet she had furthered it all, and appeared to take a do- 
light in furthering it, as if she rejoiced in nursing her jealousy, and in hav- 
ing as su I )stiintial a cause as possible aj^ainst Cecil Craven for her n»proach- 
ful glances and sighs. For the days had been wh(jn that genthfmau hiul 
affected the company of his major's wife far more than he did at j)resent: 
days that he now looked back upon with unmitigated suqnisc^ at the !>ad 
baste of his youth, but which the object of his then j)assi()n had nevi^r for- 
gotten. Cecil had passed thn>u<^h the ordeal like many auotlier junior of 
ie 3d Royal Bays before him, nercely for the time, but soon ciux'd, and 
'eady to question, before three months wen? over, what on earth could 
lave so infatuated hhn as to make him fancy ho was in love with Eliza 
Arundel. But though the lady herself was used to that sort of thing, and 
^ad stood fire against a score of love-sick boys before, who had only 
•inused her by their openly-expressed admiration of her flaxi'ii hair, and 
hina blue eyes — no less than by the rapid fading away of tlicir arduous 
ttentions, somehow, the same compliments from Cecil ('raven's mouth 
sui not sounded quite so hackneyed in her e'ars, and she missed tli<*ni sadly 
''ien they ceased to be. There" was something in the suave, gentlemanly 
manners of the boy of eighteen — something perhaps, t(w, in thi; hand- 
>ine fair face, and graceful figure of the stripling, which went home won- 
srfully to the heart of this woman of the worhl — for that, although only 
»Ui" years his senior, Eliza Arimdel, when he lirst met her, already was. 
e would have broken through Ikt meshes as other birds had done before 
1X1, as soon as ho had tired of his fancy ; but once trapped, the major's 
ife would not let him go. He tried hard to escape, but she held on to 
noL with too po\V^rful a hand ; and what man under two-and-twenty can 
sist being made love to by a tolerable looking woman, even thougU sho 
> one of whom he is already a little tired ? ** She's all very well," used Cecil 
i^ven to say to himself, ** when there's nobody better to make love to," 
k^dL with this sort of compulsory homage was Eliza Arundel obliged to 
tisfy her penchant for the young Adonis who lorded it over her. For 
veral yeai-s he was known to l^e fetcher and carrier to Mrs. Arundel ; 
^cl during these years it was that the scandal concerning them, which 
ts already been alluded to m this stor}', rose uj), was commented upon, 
i<3 extinguished. 

But a day came when Rachel Norreys left her finishing school for the last 
Xie, and accom ^nied her father to Gibraltar with the 3d Royal Bays. 
tie intimacy • "" fi had subsisted between these tvvo as children drew 
^m closer to^ .^^c than the usuages of society would have done, particu- 
rty as Rachel was a married womifti ; and Dr. Browne had ahvaj^s ap- 
-ared desirous of cementing their friendship as much as lay in his power, 
>c we know now that he had loved the mother of the young man, and 
lerished her remembrance. Then it was that the demon of jealousy took 
>Q8ession of Mrs. Arundel, even at the very time that she was fawning 
?on and caressmg Rachel NoiTcys, and worming all her secrets from out 
^^ bosom of the young unsuspecting girl. Rachel commenced by think- 
^g Mrs. Arundel very kind and friendly, went on by wondering what she 
^Uld find so attractive in herself, and ended by ima^ning that she cared 
^the friend who always swore she loved her, and had got possession of 
.^-6 of her most private opinions. But the last few months had opened 
iiel's eyes in a slight degree to the character of her confidante. She 

<>uld rather have kept them closed ; she bore the light badly, blinking at 
•» and laying the fault of the sun upon her own powers of vision ; but to 
*e or two particulars she could be no longer blind. She knew that Eliza 
urnndcl was not perfectly sincere ; she almost believed that ,sho had not 
teen 80 in eveiything, even to herself. 

Cecil Craven guessed the state of feeling which his ci-devant flame was 
itt«rtaining for him, but he did not care about it. Hia eyes were ftdly 
rN«i now, and had been for some time past, and his only desire was to 
jep Rachel Norreys from too great an intimacy with Mrs. Arundel ; bat 
i tiiat he had been misuccessful, because he found, for his wamings^to ' ' 
ave any effect with the former, that he must be more explicit than. w» 
pved him, as a /gentleman, to speak of one lady \o «aoV)cL<e^, '^^&\i3&^\sfeM&r-^. 
bjected to & great deal of re|)roacli on Mra. AixxxiAa^^ '^^xX.-^^kKO.V^^ssshr 
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forswore his allopjinco tohor; ho had been forced to be the witness of a ■ 
frrviit niiuiy tears ; to f(»ol himself the cause of whole days of seelusion, 
from whieii she would issue with heavy eyes and pallid features; bul 
thou^ifh these eireunistiinees annoyed and irritated him, her ftiscination ovei 
him liad lost^ts power to make him feel more, and ppiudnally his tormentoi 
had dropped her futih* attemj)ts to win him back, althoupfh she only bidec 
her opi>ortuuity. But at this time when she resolved, a;^ainst the wishef 
of both her own family and that of her late husband, to take Labumun 
Cottap:(», and settle near the Court, it must not be imagined that love foi 
Cecil (Graven influenced her decision. Even the brief passion-sho had ei* 
t<*rtaincMl for iiim in fonncr days, and to which she had given that sacrec 
nam(% was no more love than she was Venus ; and that had long since diet 
away, and in its place, and for the sake of what her vanity had suffered ii 
losing his admiration, she longed for her revenge. She would like U 
scttlts near his hom(» ; to see him when there were no calls of duty to dls » 
tract his attention frr»ni her; to revive the old days, the old recollections 
in one word, to super.sed(5 llaMiel Norrcvs in his affections ; to cast he 
chains about him again, and to induce him to make her his wife. Sh* 
knew the ttMnpwameut of the man slie wjis about to work on ; she had reai 
his soil, yielding disposition only too well, and she believed that, with fid 
play, the game would be in her own hands. 

But ductile as he was, she had not quite fathomed the depth of CociT 
long-rooted aversion to herself. Wiien he heard, a few days after hi 
inU.Tview with Kachtd Norreys in the lodgings at Farnborough, that L^ 
burnum Cottage had been certainly taken on a long lease by "Mit 
Arundel, his disgust knew no bounds ; but ho did not like to say too muq 
to his mother against her coming neighbor. In the lii*st place, tlic sam 
obst:icle which had oi)posed itself to his attempts at dissuading Rachel fror 
being too intinuite with the laxly in question, the impossibility of giving, 
good reason for his own dislike of her, rose up whenever he tried to speal 
on the subject with !Mrs. Craven. And, after all, she was a woman, and i 
woman he had once professed to like, %nd Weybridge was open to her a 
to the world ; and he trusted a great deal to liis mother's powers of di< 
cemmeut, which he hoped would very soon make her aware how far th 
new-comer was to be relied upon as a friend. But in this he was to 
confident ; for although Mi's. Craven was a ftir cleverer woman than Mrt 
Arundel, her cleverness stood no chance against the other's ci-aflbinesE 
Mrs. Craven was quick at understanding a subject or in managing an al 
fair, biit she was foolishly hasty on occjisions, often led away by her fanirp 
and TOiy open to flattery, as who is not? Mrs. Arundel, on the contrary 
was not quick, but she was cunning, which often answers better when ta. 
purpose IS bad. The one woman possessed a rash imi>etuosity whid 
might huiTy her into any crime, ana dexterity enough to accomplish it 
but there her cleverness ended. She had no power to go happily throng 
life afterwards, and to sit down smiling under concealment; no art o 
sophistry wherewith to reason herself out of the remcmbi*ance of a coa 
mitted wrong ; wliilst the other, without the same excitoment to urge he 
forward, sinned her sins, and only regretted them if they failed of suceest 
and was perfectly contented so long as her o^vn subtlety could hide thei 
from the world. No ghost of an unredeemed past ever came by night-t 
startle Eliza Arundel from uneasy sleep, to remind her of the lying look 
and words which were the daily coinage she passed amongvSt her friendf 
She had used them so Jong ; she had so familiarized herself with dcceptioD 
that it was doubtful if she could really distinguish between what was trat' 
and what falsehood. Therefore it was that Cecil Craven showed his usm 
mediocrity of judgment when he compared his mother's intellect with Mri 
ArundePs guile, and thought it was a fair case of •* diamond cut diamond. 
He did go so far as to say, when the news reached Craven Court that Hi 
widow had really taken the cottage, — 

** I'm sorry to hear it. Don't let her get too intimate here, mother; ,W 

don't want a lot of women popping in at any hour of the day." Bat jw 

mother had laughed, and said she supposed he was afi-aid of ms t€te-€t4St^ 

with Lady Frances Morgan being intermpted, (^wXiVoXi tcte-artct€«, indeed 

were becoming very frequent, and decidedly -wairost w^\i ^^w3si ts^mk 
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tAon ;) bat that he must remember that his old mother wanted a compfui- 
ion now and tien as weU as himself. "And, indeed," Mrs. Craven con- 
cluded by saying, "it will be quite a blessinff for me if Mrs. Arundel 
proves a nice acquaintance, for a quiet lady friend to run in and talk to me • 
sometimes is just what I want. Besides, poor thing ! she must bo badly . 
off to have decided upon taking the cottage, which is an extra reason that \ -^^j 
we should be kind to her, CecU, since you seem to have received a great I 
deal of hospitality at her hands." 

Cecil bit his lip, and was silent. He could just imagine how "quiet" 
Mrs. Arundel would pretend to be as long as it gained her the entree of the ^ 

Court ; how sympathetic, how exemplary, how woe-begone ! and how very -, 

kindly she would take to " running in " at every hour of the day, and appear- 
ing at every meal that graced their table. And yet, how could he object t » ] 
his mother choosing her own friends, or showing attention to the widow of j 
the major of his regiment? Poor Cecil was in a quandary, and he was not 
clever enough to pick his way out a^ain, and so he directed his attention to ." 
Lady Frances as a pleasanter subject, and tried to forget that the other * 
existed. 

The " quiet, unhappy, and badly off" appearance was exactly the line of 
action that Mrs. Arandel had elected to take up, as being the one most cal- 
culated to prove interesting to the mistress of Craven Court, to whom the * 
character could prove no rival ; and with that idea in view, she had, like a 
good general, reviewed her forces, examined her ammunition, and settled 
on her point of attack. With regard to the last requisition, nothing could 
have suited her better in every respect, than the little house which went by 
the name of Laburnum Cottage. It was a tiny place, of not more than four 
rooms besides the kitchen offices, and had originally been built for a lodge 
to Craven Court ; but when a portion of that property was parted with to 
form a public road, had been sold, and a fresh lodge erected -close to the 
new boundaries of the estate. The purchaser of Laoumum Cottage, when 
he had. concluded his bargain, had scarcely known what to do with it: it 
was too small for the permanent occupancy of gentlepeople, and too far 
from tiie town for tiie convenience of the poor ; and so he had surrounded 
it with a tasteful little garden, furnished it in a cheap style, and let it for -^ 
the summer months to people desirous of a few weeks^ change into the 
country. Thus, year after year, an advertisement very similar to the fol- 
lowing had appeared in the columns of the daily papers : — 

" Wetbmdge. — To be let, furnished, near this charming locality, for a 
long or short period, a cottage omee, containing every convenience for a 
family, with large shrubbery and pleasure-garden, extensive lawn, and 
trout-stream running through the premises. Rent, if taken by the week, 
three guineas. — Address, 'A. B.,' Laburnum Cottage, Weybridge." 
Hes^s of families, who had made up their minds to pass the hot weather 

■ out of town, and give all the little Browns, Joneses, or Tomkinsons, the 
benefit of country air whilst they could enjoy it, were wont to snatch at 
this advertisement, and say to materfamilias, " Weybridge ! Let's see, my 

: dear. Ah! close to Walton-on-Thames, The very thing for us! And 

; £Euicy how pleasant having the large shrubbery and garden for the dear 
children, and a trout-stream actuaUy in the grounds-^ the very thing for 
Tom and Dick! — convenience itself! I'll write at once, and ascertain the 
veracity of the advertisement." And, after wiiting, the head of the family 
had been used to run down to Weybridge by train to see the place ho hal 
already determined in his heart to caff for the summer his own, and was 
generally disappointed at finding that the cottage omee contained only four 
rooms — that the shrubbery, extensive lawn, and pleasure-garden consisted 
of a circular plot of grass surrounded by a small carriago-arive and belted 
by a few clumps of laurustinus and arbor vitas — and that the trout-stream 
was a ditch running through the tiny back garden, which, whatever it 
might bo in the days of winter, was, at the time when fishing is a desirable 
occupation, invariably dried up or stagnant. If there is one thing above 
another that John Bull hates, it is being taken in : and the general conse- 
quence of viewing Laburnum Cottage was that honest men were made to 
Bwear a great deal more than was neediiul', bwt aomoi ^ex^ ^<Kt^, V^S^ 
BmaJl families, who, sickened of many suniiax na^s^vviV^x ^<sai, «isA, ^&R 

[- 13 __ 
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much scarchin*^, having nowhere to hiy Uieir heads, wouhl, almost aj 
their own conscience, coin(; to an iiuihjrsttmding with the landlord c 
buniuni C'Ottagc, an(l, after beating him down to hall' the rent he adk 
it, estiibhsh tlieniselvcs as sunnner inmates of the liltle phice. B, 
means Craven Court had had strange neighboi*s, and most of the id 
at the cottage were of sucli questionable birth, that Mrs. Craven wai 
to think tliat a gentlewoman Wivs to be its permanent inmate. Mra. 
del had shown great atlroitness by tlie manner in which she had wh( 
the owner of the cottage to let her have it upon lease on her own t 
and alth()u;[^li he was rather tinul of the constant trou)>le which his f 

Elan of letting and re-letting had imposed upon him, a woman wit 
landishment in iier voice and smootlmess on her tongue would scj 
have persuaded him to accept her terms so readily. But he was pers 
somehow, and had agi-eed to let her iiold the cottage, furnished as il 
upon a very low rent for a Icjise of seven years. And thus jirovided 

greciscly the house she had wished for, her two boys placed at sch< 
er husbanirs family, and only little Emily left upon h(;r hands, th* 
tiling wanting to Airs. Arundel had been the securing of Caroline 11 
as her aid-de-camp ; and when that worthy, after the converaatioD 
with her daughter in Mrs. Bennett's kitclien, expressed herself read; 
willing to accompany her mistress on her new life, Eliso Arundel fl 
she transferred herself and baggage to Laburnum Cottage, as if ah 
all that, for the j^resent, she could wish for. 

Caroline Wilson had a doul)le reason, when the time for 8tartine[ c 
for being agreeable to accompany her mistress to Weybridge, foi 
daughter was actually settled tht^re before her. Not many days after 
tha's expulsion from the barracks, her mother had read an aidvertiM 
in the county paper for an under-housemaid, with apj:>lication to be 
to the housekeeper at Craven Court — the fact being that Mra. Ci'ave 
everything connected with household affairs to the management < 
housekeeper, who had been witli her many years, and the old dam 
being blessed with the sweetest of tempers, changed her underlings 
often in the course of a twelvemonth ; and an advertisement for son 
or otlier wanted at Craven Court was almost as familiar to the eyes 
subscribers to the ** County Chronicle " as the title itself. 

It was tlio very thing, however, that Caroline had desired for her d 
ter, and she was as pleased at lighting upon it as her mistress had b( 
finding Laburnum Cottage. She waited upon Major Craven at once 
the paper in her hand, and a supplication that he would write a few 
of recommendation of her daughter to his mother's housekeeper, asst 
very anxious to procure the situation for her. Cecil saw no haim 
proceeding ; he knew that Rachel disliked Mrs. Wilson, but daughte 
not always take after their mothers, and it was nothing; to him wh 
under-housemaid at' Craven Court, and so he scratched off a note tc 
Watson to intimate that the bearer was the daughter of one of the sera 
of his regiment, etc., which note had a magic effect upon the old! 
keeper, and Martha was installed at the Court almost as soon as si 
peared there. And whilst her elders and betters were plotting and s 
mg to attain the fruition of their wishes, this gu*l, young and unedi 
though she was, had also her cherished secret, her planned-out ho 
tho future, to attain which she had acted so as to bring in view tl 
which she desired, For though her sojourn at the banacks had 
broken short rather sooner than she expected, she had never contem 
staying tliere long from the lirst day that she had entered them. SI 
been left very much to herself during her girlhood, as all apprent' 
London are. She had been fed and housed and worked hard throi , 
entire weeks, and on Sundays she had. been turned adrift, told to gc 
she chose and do what she chose, but to shelter and keep herself until 
fall. And what should girls do in London; young, untaught, inc 
enced creatures, with their week's salary in their hands, and the wo] 
them, where to choose P They did far better than we should im 
, a very few, went to morning church ; others strolled in ^ 
the parks and public gardens, ouch as were happy enougli t 
B in towBf who asked them liom^ ^unda^a, g;\vxd\:^ {^ok o^dvaut 
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much soarchinp^, having nowhcro to lay tlieir heads, woiiltl, almost skgain^ 
their own conscience, come to an undcrsttmding with the landlord of I** 
bumnm C'ottage, and, after beating him down to hall* the rent he a^iked for 
it, CRtublish themselves as summer inmates of the little place. By tbi^ 
means Craven Court had had strange neighbors, and most of the lodger* 
at the cottage were of such questionable buth, that Mrs. Ci-aven was gla«d 
to think that a gentlewoman was to be its permanent inmate. Mrs. Anin- 
del hail shown great adroitness by the manner in which she had wlieedled 
the owner of the cottage to let her have it upon lease on her own terms ; 
and although he was rather tired of the constant trouble which his former 
plan of letting and re-letting had unposed upon him, a woman with less 
blandishmtmt in her voice and smoothness on her tongue would scarcely 
have persuaded him to accept her terms so readily. But he was persuaded, 
somehow, and had agreed to let her hold the cottage, furnished as it was* 
upon a very low rent for a lease of seven years. And thus provided witl» 

Erecisely the house she had wished for, her two boys placed at school by 
er husband's family, and only little Emily left upon her hands, the sol^ 
tiling wanting to Mrs. Armidel had been the securing of Caroline Wilsoffl- 
as her aid-de-camp ; and when tliat worthy, after tiie convei'satioa heltl- 
with her daughter in Mrs. Bennett's kitchen, expressed herself ready an^ 
willing to accompany her mistress on her new hfe, Elise Arundel felt, a^ 
she transiVirred herself and baggage to Laburnum Cottage, as if ^ehsA 
all that, for the present, she could wish for. 

Caroline Wilson had a double reason, when the time for starting came, 
for being agreeable to accompany her mistress to Weybridge, for her 
daughter was actually settled there before her. Not many diiys atfter Mar- 
tha's expulsion from the barracks, her mother had read an aJivertisomont 
in the county paper for an under-housemaid, with application to be made 
to tlie housekeeper at Craven Court — the fact being that Mrs. Craven left 
everything connected with household affairs to tEc maiyigcmcnt of the 
housekeep(^r, who had been witli her many years, and the old dame, not 
being blessed with the sweetest of tempers, changed her underlings pretty 
often in the course of a twelvemonth ; and an advertisement for some one 
or other wanted at Craven Court was almost as familiar to the eyes of the 
subscribers to the ** County Chronicle " as the title itself. 

It was the very thing, however, that Caroline had desired for her daugh- 
ter, and she was as pleased at lighting upon it as her mistress had been at 
findmg Laburnum Cottage. She waited upon Major Craven at once with 
the paper in her hand, and a supplication that he would write a few lines 
of recommendation of her daughter to his mother's housekeeper, as she was ' 
very anxious to procure the situation for her. Cecil saw no harm in the 
proceeding ; he knew that Rachel disliked Mrs. Wilson, but daughters did . 
not always take after their mothers, and it was nothing to him who was 
under-housemaid at' Craven Court, and so he scratched off a note to Mrs. 
Watson to intimate that the bearer was the daughter of one of the sergeants 
of his regiment, etc., which note had a magic effect upon the old house- i 
keeper, and Martha was installed at the Court almost as soon as she ap-. 
peared there. And whilst her elders and bettors were i^lotting and schem-' 
mg to attain the fruition of their wishes, this gu*l, young aniT uneducated' 
though she was, had also her cherished secret, her planned-out hope for 
tho future, to attain which she had acted so as to brmg in view the end 
which she desired. For though her sojourn at the barracks liad been 
broken short rather sooner than she expected, she had never contemp.ated 
staying there long from the first day that she had entered them. She had 
been left very much to herself during her girlhood, as all apprent^* jes in 
London are. She had been fed and housed and worked hard throi gh the 
entire weeks, and on Sundays she had. been tm-ned adrift, told to gc where 
she chose and do what she chose, but to shelter and keep herself until nightr 
fall. And what should girls do in London; young, untaught, inexperi- 
enced creatures, with their week's salary in their hands, and the world be- 
fore tiiem, where to choose ? They did far better than we should imagine. 
a very few, went to mornin» church; others strolled in groups 
tihe parks and public gardftna. Such as were happy enough, to have 
ids in town, who asked them bom& Suxida^a, g^Udly ^^^>^ advantage of 
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invitation; and those who had what they tonnod **a yoiui<? man," 
vould go in his. company wheresoever he chose to take them. Amon^t 
fte last was Martha Wilson. She was a fine, showy girl, with a tolerable 
monnt of conversation in her, and had unfortunately attracted the atten- 
ion of one of those anomalous creatures who, writmg themselves down 
** genflemen," still take a ^eater pleasure in associating with people be^ 
neath them in rank than with their equals. The man, however, who had 
eondesceoded occasionally to take notice of Martha Wilson (for in truth his 
attenikms were notMng more), was really one of the upper classes, al- 
tikoogfa, from his companions and appeamnce, it would have been difiicult 
to teU at a glance to what grade he belonged. He had met the girl acci- 
r dentafly, and almost accidentally continued his acquaintance with her. He 
found her smart, voluble, and not more forward tlian he admired; and he 
' veiT soon discovered that where he had simply intended having a ** lark," 
he had contrived to make a very deep impression. Martha was of a very 
susceptible nature, and the mvstery connected with her friend (for she 
knew that the name he gave her of Tom White was an assumed one) 
cojnbined with her knowledge that he was a gentleman, all served to 
*i®%hten the interest she felt in him. For had he not taken her down the 
J?^^! in a boat, in company with other gentlemen, one of whom called him 
^y some long name that she could scarcely remember, and to which he had 
^pi'ed, *• Hush I hold your tongue. Cavendish ! " And had she not been 
®J^ce to see him at his chambers in the Albany, where everything was fit 
*^^ a pijnce, and when she asked for l^lr. White, had not the hall-porter who 
opened the door said there was no one there of that name, until he came 
Junself in a.beautiful flowered silk dressing-gown, and called over the ban- 
isters that it was ** all right," and then she had been allowed to ^o up and 
See him? And had he not called her his ** own Martha," and said she de- 
aenred to be a lady, or words to tliat effect ? Poor Martha thorouo;hly 
Wed and worshipped this mysterious hero of her imagination, this pnnce 
of gentlemen, this nobleman in disguise. She felt for him as a dog feels 
for Jus master, that to lie at his feet alone would be happiness too great for 
her. She seldom indulged in any dreams of his marrying her. She would 
have been content could she have known for certain that until her dying 
day she might have the privilege of waiting upon him, and receiving in 
return one of those smiles he was wont to bestow upon her when she said 
inything that pleased him. In reality, the gentieman in question was a 
reiy dissipated individual. But Martha knew nothing of this — saw noth- 
ng of it. To be within hail of this divinity of her imagination — to see him 
sometimes, to hear his voice, and know that he was well and hai)py, was 
ill that her infatuation demanded. She loved him blindlv, like a dumb 
uiimal that knows not the name of esteem, but she loved him well. And 
lo gain her liberty sometimes for this purpose, Martha was willing to go 
nto service, else it was not the kind of life that best suited the inclinations 
>f a girl who had been loft so much to herself. It was a note from him 
^hich had taken her to London on the morning she quarrelled with her 
nother's husband, simply a wish expressed to see her from the worldly man 
^ho had no better amusement for the day in view ; but it had had tJio offecb 
)f taking her into his presence as quickly as train would do it, and was tiie 
consequence, as has be«i seen, of her being turned out of her mother^s 
lomo. Well, she was in service now, as under-housemaid at the Court, 
md although she did not much like Mi's. Watson's tone of authori^, nor 
'he strictness of her rules, she must make the best of it for the sake of those 
'* Sundays out " which came round once in three weeks, when she would 
liavo tiie happiness and glorification of breathmg the same air as her idol. 

In the mean while her mother amved at Laburnum Cottage, in the ser- 
nce of Mrs. Arundel, and constituted, with the exception of a woman who 
jame in daily to do the cooking and dirty work, the whole of the menage 
)f that bower of aitlessness and truth. 

Eliza Arundel was very much indeed the forlorn and broken-spirited 
Bfidow for the first few weeks that she was the mistress of the cottage. 
Bereft of her husband by such a crael and sudden shock ; bereft of her 
diildren, her dear boys, from the fact of hvU* nic^ans not permitting her to 
leep them by her, reduced to ihis, with only, her sweet littie daughter Ix 
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much soarchin*):, having nowhcro to lay their heads, would, almost aofaiu* 
their own conscience, come to an understanding witli the landlord of I^*" 
bunumi Cottage, and, after beating him down to hall' the rent he asked f^] 
it, establish themselves as summer inmates of tlie little place. By ttu^ 
means Craven Court had had strange ncighboi's, and most of the lodgerj 
at the cottage witc of such questionable birth, that Mrs. Craven was gli*" 
to think that a gentlewoman was to be its permanent iiunate. Mrs. AniO- 
del Iiad shc^wn great adroitness by the manner in which she had wiieedled 
the owner of the cottiige to let her have it upon lease on her own terms ; 
and although he was rather tired of the constant troulile which his former 

Elan (jf letting and re-letting had imposed upon him, a woman with less 
landislnniuit in her voice and smoothness on her tongue would scarcely 
have pei'suadiul him to accept her terms so readily. But he was persuaded 
somehow, and had agi'ecd tt) let her hold the cottage, furnished as it was. 
upon a ^'(n•y low rent for a lease of seven years. And thus provided witli 

Erecisely the house she had wished for, her two boys placed at school by .-. 
er husband's famih', and only little Emily left upon her hands, the 8ol^ w 
tiling wanting to Mrs. Arundel had been the securing of Caroline Wilaoia. j 
as luu' aid-ile-camp ; and when that worthy, after tiie convei"«atioa held s 
with her daughter in Mrs. Bennett's kitchen, expressed herself ready audL J 
willing to accompany her mistress on her new life, Eliso Arundel felt, lu^ • 
she transfijrred herself and baggage to Laburnum Cottage, as if ahohiicM, 
all that, for the present, she could wish for. 

Caroline Wilson had a double reason, when the time for starting came , 
for being agreeable to accompany her mistress to Weybridge, Tor hav 
daughter was actually settled there before her. Not many diiys after Mar- 
tha's expulsion from the barracks, her motlier had read an adveilAsoment 
in tlie county paper for an under-housemaid, with application to be made 
to the housekeeper at Cniven Court — the fact being that Mrs. Craven left 
everything connected with hous(ihold affairs to the maivigement of the 
housekeei)er, who had been witli her many years, and the old dame, not 
being blessed with the sweetest of tempers, changed her underlings pretty 
' often in the course of a twelvemonth; and an aovortisement for some one 
or other wanted at Craven Court was almost as familiar to the eyes of the 
subscribers to the ** County Chronicle " as the title itself. 

It was the very thing, however, that Caroline had desired for her daugh- 
ter, and she was as pleased at lighting upon it as her mistress had been at 
finding Laburnum Cottage. She waited upon Major Craven at once with 
the paper in her hand, and a supplication tliat ho would write a few lines 
of recommendation of her daughter to his mother's housekeeper, as she was | 
very anxious to procure the situation for her. Cecil saw no harm m the ] 
proceeding ; he knew that Rachel disliked Mrs. Wilson, but daughters did 
not always take after their mothers, and it was nothing to him who was i 
under-housemaid at" Craven Court, and so he scratched off a note to Mrs. 
Watson to intimate that the bearer was the daughter of one of the sergeants 
of his regiment, etc., which note had a magic effect upon the old hous^ j 
keeper, and Martha was installed at the Court almost as soon as she ap-. 
peared there. And whilst her eldera and betters were j)lotting and schem-' 
mg to attain the fruition of their wishes, this gu*l, young and uneducated' 
though she was, had also her cherished secret, her planned-out hope for 
tho future, to attain which she had acted so as to brmg in view the end 
which she desired. For though her sojourn at the barracks hiul been 
broken short rather sooner than she expected, she had never contemplated 
staying there long from the first day that she had entered them. 8h a had 
been left very much to herself during her girlhood, as all apprent'jcs in 
London are. She had been fed and housed and worked hard throi gh the 
entire weeks, and on Sundays she had. been turned adrift, told to gc where 
she clioso and do what she chose, but to shelter and keep herself until night- 
fall. And what should girls do in Lbndon; young, untaught, ine.qjori- 
enced ci-eatures, with thcu: week's salary in flieir hands, and the world be- 
fore them, where to choose ? They did far better than we should imagine. 
kJSome, a very few, went to mornin^ church; others strolled in groups 
It the parks and public gardens. Such as were happy enough to have 
ids in town, who asked them homft Suxida^a, g^UdlY took advantage of 
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invitation; and those who had what they termed "a youn<? man," 
voold go in his. company wheresoever he chose to take thorn. Amongst 
tiie last was Martha Wilson. She was a fine, showy girl, with a tolerable 
SDonnt of conversation in her, and had unfortunately attracted the atten- 
tion of one of those anomalous creatures who, wiitrng themselves down 
** gentlemen,^ still take a greater plesisure in associating with people be^ 
neadi them in rank than with their equals. The man, however, who had 
eondescended occasionally to take notice of Martlia Wilson (for in truth his 
attentioM were nothing more), was really one of the upper classes, al- 
tiioi^, from his companions and appearance, it would have been difficult 
to teuat a glance to what grade he belonged. He had met the girl acci- 
dentally, and almost accidentally continued his acquaintance with her. He 
Sxind her smart, voluble, and not more for^vard tlian he admired; and he 
ver? 8oon discovered that where he had simply intended having a ** lark," 
he had contrived to make a very deep impression. Martha wiis of a very 
Buacepftible nature, and the mvstery connected with her friend (for she 
knew that the name he ^ave her of Tom White was an assumed one) 
combined with her knowledge that he was a gentleman, all served to 
heighten the mterest she felt in liim. For liad he not taken her down the 
river in a boat. In company witli other gentlemen, one of whom called him 
l^y some long name that she could scarcely remember, and to which he had 
r reph'ed, " Hush I hold your tongue. Cavendish ! " And had she not been 
^ once to see him at his chambers in the Albany, where everything was fit 
wrapiince, and when she asked for Mr. White, had not the hall-porter who 
JpfinwJ the door said there was no one there of that name, until he came 
JnJiseJf in a beautiful flowered silk dressing-gown, and caUed over the ban- 

t liters that it was ** all right," and then she had been allowed to ^o up and 
fieehun? And had he not called her his ** own Martha," and said she de- 
served to be a lady, or words to tliat effect ? Poor Martha thoroughly 
Wed and worshipped this mysterious hero of her imagination, this prince 
of Gentlemen, this nobleman in disguise. She felt for him as a dog feels 
forbiB master, that to fie at his feet alone would be happiness too great for 
her. She seldom indul<jed in any dreams of his marrying her. She would 
have been content could she have known for certain that until her dying 
day she might have the privilege of waiting upon him, and receiving in 
return one of those smiles he was wont to bestow upon her when she said 
anything that pleased him. In reality, the gentleman in question was a 
very dissipated individual. But Martha knew nothing of this — saw noth- 
ing of it. To be within hail of this divinity of her imagination — to see him 
sometimes, to hear his voice, and know that he was well and happy, was 
all that her infatuation demanded. She loved him blindlv, like a dumb 
animal that knows not the name of esteem, but she loved him weU. And 
to gain her fiberty sometimes for this purpose, Martha was willing to go 
into service, else it was not the kind of life that best suited the inchnations 
of a girl who had been left so much to herself. It was a note from him 
which had taken her to London on the morning she quarrelled with her 
mother's husband, simply a wish expressed to see her from the worldly man 
who had no better amusement for the day in view ; but it had had the cffecb 
of taking her into his presence as quickly as train would do it, and was tilio 
oonsequence, as has be^i seen, of her being turned out of her mother's 
home. Well, she was in service now, as under-housemaid at the Court, 
and although she did not much like Mrs. Watson's tone of authority, nor 
the strictness of her rules, she must make the best of it for the sake of those 
•* Sundays out " which came round once in three weeks, when she would 
have tiie happiness and glorification of breathing the same air as her idol. 

In the mean wliile her mother aiTived at Laburnum Cottage, in the ser- 
vice of Mrs. Arundel, and constituted, with the exception of a woman who 
came in daily to do the cooking and dirty work, the whole of the menage 
of that bower of aitlessness and truth. 

Eliza Arundel was very much indeed the forlorn and broken-spirited 
widow for the first few weeks that she was the mistress of the cottage. 
Bereft of her husband by such a cruel and sudden shock ; bereft of her 
children, her dear boys, from the fact of her m^^ans not permitting her to 
keep them by her, reduced to this, with only, her sweet fittle daughter I 
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much scarohinp^, having nowhero to lay their heads, would, almost a«:ain8tl 
their own conscience, conu; to an underst:mding with the landlord of La-I 
buniuin C'otUige, and, al*U;r beating him down to half the nrnt he asked for I 
it, establish themselves as summer inmates of tlie little place. By this f 
means Craven Court had had strange neighbore, and most of the lodgen ff 
at the cottage W(to of such questionable buth, that Mrs. Craven was glad I 
to think that a giuitlewoman was to be its permanent inmate. Mrs. Anu-|| 
del had shown great adroitness by the manner in which she had wheedled || 
the owiutr of the cottage to let her have it upon lease on her own terms; [3 
and although he was rather tired of the constant trouble which his former jp 
plan of li'tting and re-letting had imposed upon him, a woman with lea 
blandishmcMit in her voice and smoothness on her tongue would scarcely ' 
have persuadi?d him to accept her terms so readily. But he was persuadea ] 
somehow, an<l had agreed to let her hold the cottage, furnished as it was, 
upon a very low rent for a lease of seven years. And thus provided with 

Erecisely the house she had wish(id for, her two boys placed at school by 
er husband's family, and only little Emily left upon her hands, the sob 
thing wauling to Mrs. Arundel had been the securing of Caroline Wilson 
as her aid-de-cami) ; and when that worthy, after tlie convei-sation held 
with her daughter in Mrs. Beimett's kitchen, expressed herself* ready and 
willing to accompany her mistress on her new life, Eliso Ai'undel felt, aa 
she transferred hersidf and baggage to Laburnum Cottage, as ii' she had 
all that, for the i)resent, she could wish for. 

Caroline Wilson had a double reason, when the time for starting came, 
for being agreeable to accompany her mistress to Weybridge, for her 
daughter was actually settled there before her. Not many days after Mar- 
tha's expulsion from the barracks, her motlier had read an aldvertisement 
in the county paper for an under-housemaid, with application to be made 
to tlie housekeeper at Craven Court — the fact being that Mra. Craven left 
everything connected with household affairs to the mai^agement of the 
housekeei)or, who had been witli her many years, and the old dame, not 
being bUissed with the sweetest of tempers, changed her underlings pretty 
often in the course of a twelvemonth ; and an aovertisement for some one 
or otluu- wanted at Craven Court was almost as familiar to the eyes of the 
subscribers to tlie ** County Chronicle " as the title itself. 

It was the very thing, however, that Caroline had desired for her daugh- 
ter, and she was as pleased at lighting upon it as her mistress had been at 
findmg Laburnum Cottage. She waited upon Major Craven at once with 
the paper in her hand, and a supplication that ho would write a few lines 
of recommendation of her daughter to his mother's housekeeper, as she was 
very anxious to procure the situation for her. Cecil saw no harm in the 
proceeding ; he knew that Rachel disliked Mrs. Wilson, but daughters did , 
not always take after their mothers, and it was nothin«; to liim who was | 
under-housemaid at' Craven Court, and so he scratched off a note to Mrs, ! ^ 
Watson to intimate that the bearer was the daughter of one of tlie sergeants , 
of his regiment, etc., which note had a magic effect upon the old uous^ ]. 
keeper, and Martha was installed at the Court almost as soon as she ap-. ' 
peared there. And whilst her elders and betters were plotting and schem-' -j 
ing to attain the fruition of their wishes, this girl, young and uneducated" 
though she was, had also her cherished secret, her planned-out hope for i 
tho future, to attain which she had acted so as to brmg in view the end -i 
which she desired. For though her sojourn at the barracks luwl been i 
broken short rather sooner than she expected, she had never contemp .ated - 
staying there long from the first day that she had entered them. 81- a liad 
been left very much to herself during her girlhood, as all apprentices in 
London are. She had been fed and housed and worked hard throi gli the 
entire weeks, and on Sundays she had. been turned adrift, told to gc where 
she ciiose and do what she chose, but to shelter and keep herself until night- ' 
fall. And what should girls do in London; young, untaught, ine.;peri- 
enced creatures, with their week's salary in flieir hands, and the world be- 
fore them, where to choose ? They did far better than we should imagine. 
I, a very few, went to morning church; others strolled in groups 
i the parks and public gardens. Such as were happy enough to have ^ 
sdsr in town, who asked them hom& Sunda^a, ^U^^ tAok vuLvantage of 
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^ invitation; and those who had what they termed "a youii^r man," 
[^oxQd goln his. company wheresoever he chose to toko them. AmoD^t 
file last was Martha Wilson. She was a fine, showy girl, with a tolerable 
tmomit of conversation in her, and had unfortunately attracted the atton- 
Hon of one of those anomalous creatures who, writin;2; themselves down 
•* gentlemen/^ still take a greater pleasure in associating with people b©^ 
Heath them in rank than with their equals. The man, however, who had 
eondesceaded occasionally to take notice of Martha Wilson (for in truth his 
. atteaiions were nothing more), was really one of the upper classes, al- 
'- ^ioogfa, from his companions and appearance, it would have been difilcult 
to t^ at a glance to what grade ho belonged. He had met the girl acci- 
^ntally, and almost accidentally couthiued his acquaintance with her. He 
^(Mind her smart, voluble, and not more forward tiian he admired ; and he 
^eiT soon discovered that where he had simply intended having a ** lark," 
ie aad contrived to make a very deep impression. Martha was of a very 
Susceptible nature, and the mystery coimected with her fnend (for she 
bew that the name he gave her of Tom White was an assumed one) 
combined with her kno\^edge that he was a gentleman, all served to 
i^eighten the interest she felt in him. For had he not taken her down the 
river in a boat, in company with other gentlemen, one of whom chilled him 
by some long name that she could scarcely remember, and to which he had 
replied, "Hush! hold your tongue. Cavendish!" And had she not been 
once to see him at his chambers in the Albany, where everything was fit 
lor a prince, and when she asked for Mr. White, had not the hall-porter who 
opened the door said there was no one there of that name, until he came 
hunself in a beautiful flowered silk dressing-gown, and called over the ban- 
. isters that it was *' all right," and then she had been allowed to ^o up and 
see him? And had he not called her his ** own Martha," and said she de- 
served to be a lady, or words to tliat effect P Poor Martha thorou|^hly 
loved and worshipped this mysterious hero of her imagination, this prmce 
of gentlemen, this nobleman in disguise. She felt for him as a dog feels 
fornis master, that to lie at his feet alone would be happiness too great for 
lier. She seldom indulged in any dreams of his marrying her. She would 
have been content could she have known for certain that until her dying 
day she might have the privilege of waiting upon him, and receiving in 
return one of those smiles he was wont to bestow upon her when she said 
anything that pleased him. In reality, the gentleman in question was a 
very dissipated individual. But Martha knew nothing of this — saw noth- 
ing of it. To be within hail of this divinity of her imagination — to see him 
sometimes, to hear his voice, and know that he was well and happy, was 
all that her infatuation demanded. She loved him blindlv, like a dumb 
animal that knows not the name of esteem, but she loved him well. And 
to gaxa her liberty sometimes for this purpose, Martha was willing to go 
into service, else it was not the kind of life that best suited the inchnations 
of a girl who had been left so much to herself. It was a note from him 
which had taken her to London on the morning she quarrelled with her 
mother's husband, simply a wish expressed to see her from the worldly main 
who had no better amusement for the day in view ; but it had had the cffecb 
of taking her into his presence as quickly as train would do it, and was the 
oonsequence, as has be«i seen, of her being turned out of her mother's 
home. Well, she was in service now, as under-housemaid at the Court, 
and although she did not much like Mi-s. Watson's tone of authority, nor 
the strictness of her rules, she must make the best of it for the sake oi those 
" Sundays out " which came round once in three weeks, when she would 
have the happiness and glorification of breathing the same air as her idol. 

In the mean while her mother aiTived at Labmnum Cottage, in the ser- 
vice of Mrs. Arundel, and constituted, with the exception of a woman who 
came in daily to do the cooking and dirty work, the whole of the menage 
of tliat bower of ai-tlessness and truth. 

Eliza Arundel was very much indeed the forlorn and broken-spirited 
widow for the first few weeks that she was the mistress of the cottage. 
Bereft of her husband by such a cruel and sudden shock ; bereft of her 
children, her dear boys, from the fact of hvU* m^;ans not permitting her to 
keep them by her, reduced to ihiSf with only, her sweet little daughter 1 
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much soarchin*?, having nowhero to lay their heads, woiiltl, almost ao^ainst 
their own conscience, come to an understanding with the landlord of La- 
bunumi Cottage, and, after beating him down to half the rent he a^tked for 
it, establish themselves as summer inmates of tlie little place. By this 
means Craven Court had had strange neighboi's, and most of the lodgers 
at the cottage were of such questionable butli, that Mrs. Craven was glad ! 
to think that a gentlewoman was to be its i>crmancnt iiunate. Mrs. Arun- 
del had shown great adroitness by the manner in which she had wheedled] 
the owner of the cottage to let her have it upon lease on her own terras; I 
and although he was rather tired of the constant trouble which his foi-mer; 

Elan of letting and re-letting had imposed upon him, a woman with less 
landishment in her voice and smoothness on her tongue would scarcely 
have pei'suaded him to accept her terms so readily. But he was persuade 
somehow, and had agreed to let her hold Uie cottage, furnished as it was, 
upon a very low rent for a lease of seven years. And thus provided with 

Erecisely the house she had wislK^d for, her two boys placed at school by 
er husband's family, and only little Emily left upon her hands, the sola . 
thing wanting to Mrs. Arumlel had been the securing of Caroline Wilson i. 
as her aid-de-camp ; and when tliat worthy, after the convei-sation held 
with her daughter in Mrs. Bennett's kitchen, expressed herself ready and ■ 
willing to accompany her mistress on her new life, Elise Arundel felt, aa 
she transftirred herself and baggage to Laburnum Cottage, as if she had 
all that, for the present, she could wish for. 

Caroline Wilson had a double reason, when the time for starting came, 
for being agreeable to accompany her mistress to Weybridge, for her 
daughter was actually settled there before her. Not many days after Mar- 
tha's expulsion from the barracks, her motlier had read an advertisement 
in the county paper for an under-housemaid, with application to be made 
to tlie housekeeper at Craven Court — the fact being that Mrs. Craven left f 
everything connected with household affairs to the maiyigement of tiie ; 
housekeei)or, who had been with her many years, and the old dame, not 
being blessed with the sweetest of tempers, changed her underlings pretty 
often in the course of a twelvemonth ; and an a(^ertisement for some one 
or otlier wanted at Craven Court was almost as familiar to the eyes of the 
subscribers to the ** County Chronicle " as the title itself. 

It was the very thing, however, that Caroline had desired for her daugh- 
ter, and she was as pleased at lighting upon it as her mistress had been at 
finding Laburnum Cottage. She waited upon Major Craven at once with 
the paper in her hand, and a supplication that he would write a few lines , 
of recommendation of her daughter to his mother's housekeeper, as she was 
very anxious to procure the situation for her. Cecil saw no harm in the 
proceeding ; he knew that Rachel disliked Mrs. Wilson, but daughters did 
not always take aflber their mothei-s, and it was nothing to him who was 
under-housomaid at' Craven Court, and so he scratchea off a note to Mrs. 
Watson to intimate that the bearer was the daughter of one of the sergeants 
of his regiment, etc., which note had a magic effect upon the old houaa- 
keeper, and Martha was installed at the Court almost as soon as she ap-. 
peared there. And whilst her elders and betters were plotting and schem-' 
mg to attain the fruition of tlieir wishes, this girl, young aniT uneducated' 
though she was, had also her cherished secret, her planned-out hope for 
tho future, to attain which she had acted so as to bring in view the end 
which she desired, For though her sojourn at the barracks had been 
broken short rather sooner than she expected, she had never contemplated 
staying there long from the first day that she had entered them. She had 
been left very much to herself durmg her girlhood, as all apprentices in 
London are. She had been fed and housed and worked hard through the 
entire weeks, and on. Sundays she had. been turned a(h*ift, told to go where 
she chose and do what she chose, but to shelter and keep herself until night- 
fall. And what should girls do in Lbndon; young, untaught, inexperi- 
enced creatures, with then- week's salary in flieir hands, and the world be- 
fore them, where to choose ? They did far better than we should imagine. 
Some, a very few, went to morning church; others strolled in groups 
about the parks and public gardens. Such as were happy enough to have 
Menda in town^ who asked themhLomft Sunda^a, ^\adi^ V^oV^<\x^si\aj^<&Q£ 
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1^ invitation; and those who had what they termed **a yomi^ man," 
wonld go in his. company wheresoever he chose to take them. Amonffst 
the hist was Martha Wilson. She was a fine, showy girl, with a tolerable 
amount of conversation in her, and had unfortunately^ attracted the atten- 
I tion of one of those anomalous creatures who, writing themselves down 
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•* gentlemen," still take a greater pleasui'e in associating with people b©^ 
neath them in rank than with their equals. The man, however, who had 
^ eondescended occasionally to take notice of Martha Wilson (for in truth his 
* attentions were nothing more), was really one of the upper classcjs, al- 
< tiiough, from his companions and appearance, it would have been difficult 
to teu at a glance to what grade he belonged. He had met the girl acci- 
■ dentaUy, and almost accidentally continued his acquaintance with her. Ho 
found her smart, voluble, and not more foi-ward tiian he admired ; and he 
rery soon discovered that where he had simply intended having a ** lark," 
- he had contrived to make a very deep impression. Martha was of a very 
susceptible nature, and the mystery coimected with her friend (for she 
knew that the name he ^ave her of Tom White was an assumed one) 
combined with her knowledge that he was a gentleman, all served to 
heighten the interest she felt in him. For had he not taken her down the 
river in a boat, in company with other gentlemen, one of whom called him 
by some long name that she could scarcely remember, and to which he had 
replied, "ifish! hold your tongue. Cavendish!" And had she not been 
> once to see him at his chambers in the Albany, where everything was fit 
lor a piince, and wh m she asked for ISlr, White, had not the hall-porter who 
opened the door said there was no one there of that name, until he came 
himself in a beautiful flowered silk dressing-gown, and called over the ban- 
isters that it was *' aJ right," and then she had been allowed to go up and 
see him ? And had he not called her his ** own Martha," and said she de- 
served to be a lady, or xords to that effect ? Poor Martha thorou<jhly 
loved and worshipped this mysterious hero of her imagination, this pnnce 
of gentlemen, this nobleman in disguise. She felt for him as a dog feels 
for nis master, that to lie at his feet alone would be happiness too great for 
her. She seldom indulged in any dreams of his marrying her. She would 
have been content could she have known for certain that until her dying 
day she might have the privilege of waiting upon him, and receiving in 
return one of those smiles he was wont to bestow upon her when she said 
anything that pleased him. In reality, the gentleman in question was a 
very dissipated individual. But Martha knew nothing of this — saw noth- 
ing of it. To be within hail of this divinity of her imagination — to see him 
sometimes, to hear his voice, and know that he was well and happy, was 
all that her infatuation demanded. She loved him blindly, like a dumb 
animal that knows not the name of esteem, but she loved him well. And 
to gain her liberty sometimes for this purpose, Martha was willing to go 
into service, else it was not the kind of life that best suited the inchnations 
of a girl who had been left so much to herself. It was a note from him 
which had taken her to London on the morning she quarrelled with her 
mother's husband, simply a wish expressed to see her from the worldly main 
who had no better amusement for the day in view ; but it had had the offecb 
of taking her into his presence as quickly as train would do it, and was the 
oonsequence, as has be«i seen, of her being turned out of her mother's 
home. Well, she was in service now, as under-housemaid at the Court, 
and although she did not much like Mi*s. Watson's tone of authoriQr, nor 
tiie strictness of her rules, she must make the best of it for the sake of t^ose 
" Sundays out " which came round once in three weeks, when she would 
have the happiness and glorification of breathing the same air as her idol. 

^ In the mean while her mother arrived at Labm-num Cottage, in the ser- 
vice of Mrs. Arundel, and constituted, with the exception of a woman who 
came in daily to do the cooking and dirty work, the whole of the menage 
of tiiat bower of ai-tlessness and truth. 

Eliza Arundel was very much indeed the forlorn and broken-spirited 
widow for the first few weeks that she was the mistress of the cottage. 
Bereft of her husband by such a cruel and sudden shock ; bereft of her 
children, her dear boys, from the fact of hwr nuians not permitting her to 
keep them bj her, reduced to <to, with o\iV^.\iVi\^ ^nn'^^X, \iW(Nft ^ssiss,jgfiS«xMi. 
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bear her company, the widow did indeed appear a creature to be made 
much of, and pitied, and consoled, in the stranger eyes of Mrs. Craven. 
Indeed, she was so greatly taken upon first sight with her new acquain- 
tance, that she openly cond.emned the unfeeling manner in winch Cecil had 
spoken of his poor fnend ; and thought that it was impossible she could do 
too much to show her sympathy in such an affliction, and her gratitude fori 
the past kindness her son had received at Mrs. Arunders han<Js. 
I The gardener at Craven Court was directed, much a^inst his will, to- 

send a man to stock and put in order the little garden of Laburnum Cot-, 
tage ; ahd scarcely a day passed but fruit, vegetables, and flowers found 
j their way from the amply stocked conservatories and hot-houses of the 

; Court into its tiny kitchen. 

Mrs. Arundel wept over the offering, and said they were too much, and 
she felt she was a burden, but took mem nevertheless, and inveis^led her-, 
self more, day by day, into the confidence of Mrs. Craven. Cecil saw iite 
growing friendship and hated it, but he avoided the presence of the widow 
! whilst she kept to her own house, and part of her plan, at first, was to vote 

I herself unfit for any society, and only anxious to be buried in solitude, and 

r. thus excite the further admiration of her new acquaintance. By-and-by 
she intended to be forcibly dragged from her seclusion by the entreaties of 
Mrs. Craven, so that her entry mto the Court should not appear to be of 
her own seeking. In the mean while she was a great deal too deep to men- 
tion Cecil to^his mother, unless the latter introduced his name, when she 
would scientifically turn the conversation in his praise, but stiU always pro- 
fessed to smile (sadly of course, Mrs. Arundel could only smile sadly in 
those days) at the idea of his coming to visit her in her new home, a pro- 
ject which his mother (anxious to screen his apparent impoliteness) used 
frequently to mention as likely to take place. 

** Me! dear Mrs. Craven — what should the dear boy want to oome and 

see me for? and at such a time. Ah ! the days have been when we were 

j all very happy together, but they are past ! Youth and cheerfulness choose 

\ simUar qualities m their associates, and, but for such as you, dear Mrs. 

Craven, I am best alone." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

BAGHEL GETS THE WOBST OF IT. 

Rachel Norreys had been a month in England, and August had faded 
into September, as she stood one afternoon with an opened letter in her 
hand, watclung apparently for some one^s return, from the dining-room 
window of Abbey Lodge. She had altered, since we saw her last, thouffb 
it wat difficult at first to determine where the difference lay. Certainly, 
she had grown stouter, and her cheeks were no longer pale ; but the change 
was not m these ; it showed itself more in the expression of her face, whicb 
had lost its look of discontent and weariness, and gained, instead, one of 
restless anxiety, which appeared never to allow her to remain quiet. Even 
as she now stood, alone and unoccupied, the least noise made her cheeke . 
change color, her head turn, and a nervous action (which was a characte^ 
istic of the girPs temperament) observable in her hands. Her beautifo] 
hazel eyes had regained much of their former vivacity, although they 
could look ve^ soft at times, and a smile was far oftener seen now upon 
her arched and dewy lips than a frown upon her brow ; for, in a few worda 
Rachel was far happier at Abbey Lodge than she had ever anticipated 
being, and she was of too generous a nature to deny the fact, even in hei 
looks. Her sister-in-law and herself were great friends ; it was quite in^ 
possible to resist the frank, arch playfulness of Christine, nor to avoid 
catching the infection of her unvarymg cheerfulness and good humor 
She would not allow Rachel to be depressed or melancholy ; she charmec 
her out of all such moods by her affectionate persuasion and light-hearted 
riew of trouble. And for all her asteT-m-\aw''a aliOTt-^iotimi^ -wJQsi x^'gwi 
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to those inexorable, hard-hearted bells that would ring so precisely to 
time, and attention to the various rules laid down by Mrs. Norreys for the 
edification and distraction of her household, Christine ever had a valid 
excuse, and was found ready to stand as mediatrix between the offender 
and offended. In fact, she was nobly carrying out a certain promise ex- 
tracted from her by her brother in the dusk or a summer's evening. With 
the old lady Rachel did not get on quite so well, though the fact of her 
being ** Raymond's " wife was sufficient to shield her from more than an 
occasional mild hint, or a starched and frozen greeting when the trespass 
had been very flagrant, and often repeated ; but she could not help fancy- 
ing that Mrs. Korreys knew more than she chose Raymond and herself to 
be aware of; that she guessed at the reserve between them, and that she 
attributed her son's frequent absence to its real cause — that he was not on 
the terms that he should be with his youn^ wife. And this surmise, true 
or otherwise, made Rachel more shy with her mother-in-law than she 
would have been, and created a bamcr between them. But she could not 
be reserved with Christine ; the nature of the daughter of the house was 
too sunny to permit of it. She had no idea that anything was wrong be- 
tween her brother and his Wife (her mother was scarcely nkely to canvass 
her own opinions on the subject with so young a woman), and they suited 
each other exactly. And under her influence, Rachel had parted with the 
resolution she had come to not to accept her sister-in-law's affection until 
she had claimed that of her husband. She had parted wiHi several opin- 
ions which she had then considered bigoted, since the evening that she 
crouched against the door of her husband's room, although the phantoms 
that frequented her path that ni^ht had encountered no higher power to 
lay them, and frequented it still. She no longer feared to sleep in her 
haunted bed, and laughed within herself at the remembrance of the terror 
she had experienced, and yet she often laid herself down upon it with a 
sigh. For if she had acknowledged the folly of some of her determina* 
tions, Raymond had not foliowcd her example. He still maintained the 
character he had assumed from the first day that he brought his wife home 
to Abbey Lodge. He rose daily from his uneasy rest upon the littte sofa 
in his room, apparently in the most buoyant of sphits, met Rachel at the 
breakfast-table armed with laughter and muth-provoking jests, — went 
• about all his business in the saime light-hearted manner, — spent his even- 
ings, sometimes nearly all his days, abroad, and returning to the Lodge in 
the same mood that ne went, would treat Rachel as if she was a young 
lady staying in the house, and nothing more. The girl could not under- 
stand his present course of action. He never lowered his voice when 
speaking to her now ; he never sighed or looked intensely grave ; or if he 
Old so, she neither heard nor saw him. Occasionally he would pay her a 
compliment on the improvement in her looks, just such a foolish, empty 
compliment as he might have paid to any chance partner at a ball, and 
this style of address aggravated Ms wife more than any other. 

**By Jove, Rachel," he would exclaim, on first encountering her in the 
aafigsamg."^ * -Sc^r blooming you look ! I told you England would suit you 
riar better than Gibraltar ; or have you been expenmng my substance on 
rouge? No! really not? Then I must be a lucky feUow to have a wife 
with a pair of cheeks Uke that, mustn't I ? " And when she would say per- 
haps, in a tone of entreaty, *' Don% Raymond," he would provokingly 
reply, **I had no intention of kissing you, my dear; don't be alarmed;" 
and send Rachel flying back to her bedroom to disperse the traces of her 
indignation (and occasionally of her tears) before she encountered the 
^ searching glances of her mother-in-law. 
/ j She woidd throw her thoughts back sometimes to the day when they first 
4 i met at Gibraltar, and the conversation which had taken place between them 
&i at that time. Had her husband quite forgotten it, and the story of his 
y^l faithful love that he had told her then ? She could not believe so, and yet 
1 . it seemed as if he had. A dozen times a day she caught herself wondenng 
i . at his behavior, and quite unable to account for it. She wondered wh^re 
/ J he went when he passed his evenings away from home ; who he saw and 
^ . 'I associated with, and what he did. She v^oioAet'b^VL \iaT^'^^^Aas&s5i.^«ssSSu 
,' /loved her still, or whether he hzA coutm^ «\x%«A:3 \ft xsvsrj ^fi^ «!4^ 
. flings, and had even forgotten, m so ^ott d. ^mfik, ^^V» wi^ift ^^^ ^^sr 
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She wondered if it had been hor behavior alone that had worked such a 
. sadden and a niinfhty change in Raymond, and conscience whispered that 
it was. She wondered sometimes if it would last forever ; if all her life 
was to be sp(»nt in company with such indifference; and when this last 
wonderm(»nt came into her heart, her face would redden with a woman''s 
shame at being sli*jhted, and her teeth would S(?t themselves upon the ner- 
vous lip beneath tfiem. Raymond had ceitainly succeeded iA awakening 
her curiosity, but what feeling respecting him would next sway her bosom 
seemed as yet a dead uncertamty. 

She was watching for him on the afternoon on which she is re-introduced 
to the reader, although, perhaj).s, she would scarcely have acknowledged 
the fact. She had just riiceived a visit from Cecil Crav(?n, who was the 
bearer of a letter from his mother, inviting herself and her husband to 
stny at the Court, and the thougfht of the visit having unsettled her, she 
felt au:^ious to have the matter (hjcided. Major Craven, during a long in- 
tei-vic^w, spent with her aloue, had so entreated, and coaxed, ana persuaded 
her to induce her husband to accept his mother's invitation, that she had 
half promised him that she would do her best to comply with his request. 
And now she was not sure that she had ])ecn right in saying so, and she 
wanted Raymond to come back and put his v(»to against any such pro- 
ceeding, and pennit her to feel that she was following his wishes and her 
own at thci same momcmt; for Rachel dreadetl the idea of such a visit. 
For reasons best known to herself, she shnink from its fulfilment, and had 
Cecil Craven been less n^garded by her than h(} was, she would never have 
allowed him to talk her over as much as he had done. But anxious for her 
company himself, he had been traitor enough to hold out the fact of Mi"s. 
Arundel's proximity to the Court, as a further inducement to allure Rachel 
under the shadow of his mother's roof. In the mean while she felt tol- 
erably easy about the matter; Ra3-mond appeared so little interested now 
ip anything that concerned herself, ho seemed to care so little for her 
society, or her wishes, that it was easy to conjecture that he would resist 
the iaea of giving up his town amusements arid companions to accompany 
, his wife upon a visit in the countiy. She was so busy ruminating upon his 
past and present conduct, and the probabilities of the issue of his aecision. 
upon the project in question, that some one entered the room before she 
had been aware of a footstep in the hall. She turned quickly as she heard 
it, and encountered the (to her) uninteresting physiogn<^my of Mr. Alex- 
ander Macpherson. This young genthmian and Rachel had not taken 
kindly to one another. She was very quick at reading character, and the 
selfishness, causeless jealousy, and ill temper of i)oor Christine's fiance, 
cojnbined with his obstinacy in any argument which related to his native 
land, had impressed her unfavorably from the first, and she had often 
secretly compared hi** conduct with that of another gentleman of her 
acquaintance. 

He, on his part, had also fill :» waul -1' ;itirrji!it>ii towiu- '- V\ i-li-jl, but 
this feeling arose, not from any ill (pialities he had observed in b •!•. so 
much as from the jealousy h'^ i.xp?ri lu ■ ' ■»fr tlie in***-:-:;, in ..."tiv" •• ' 'ji 
pcared to take in her nt;W slitter, iind K;i<':eV« 1'. -cIuMticins. bot'i of m«* 1 
and person, had formed the subjui ' '.j r. ■. . li.iwn battle between the 
engaged pair, ever since the fonner had set foot in Abbey Lodge. If 
Christine ventured, in Rachel's absence, to admire the color of hor ej'cs or 
hau', or to make a remark upon her singing or conversation, Mr. Macpher- 
son was ready to afiirm that her eyes were not hazel, but brown, — a common 
every-day brown, — and Christine might call Mrs. Raymond's hair chestnut 
if she liked, but if his opinion had been asked upon the subject, he should 
have pronounced it plain red, and nothing else. 

•*But your opinion has not been asked," Christine would cr^; ** and if 
Rachel's hair is red, you ought to admire it all the more, since red is the 
favorite Scotch color." Then her lover's face would inflame, and his eyes 
grow perfectly round, as he attempted to imbue the mind of his hearer 
with the fact that there was no more red hair in Scotland than in either of 
the sister countries, and that what Christin:^ tenned so, ho supposed, was 
someiJiing of the same color as what be bove on \i\a on^tr. Vvi^^d. Awd 
' '^stine would answer slyly that AUcVs ba^ icos a '^tJiXft t^^, xkorw ^fcix 
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came to look at it; but, at all events, he would allow that there was not 
d^e 'slightest resemblanoe between his and that of her sister-in-law. 

'•Always your sister-in-law," Mr. Maepherson would exclaim. "I 
never can come in here now for a quiet talk with you, Christine, but yon 
are close closeted with Mrs. Raymond Norreys, talking secrets ; or she 
coihes, or your brother does, and sits in the room with us ; and if by hajppy 
dt^nce they are both absent, you indulge me with a list of their yanous 
perfections : you seem to think of nothing else." 

" I am sure that^s not true," the girl would answer, as she drew nearer to 
her offended lover, and laid her frank, .warm clasp in his. ** There is one 
person I think of a great deal more, Alick ; but you cannot expect, dear, 
with Raymond and Rachel staying in the house, that we should be as often 
alone as when there was no one but mamma to interrupt us. You would 
not have them banished from the sitting-rooms, would you ? " 

•*No; but you need not be appealmgto Mrs. Norreys's opinion upon 
every subject, or running after your brother each time he leaves the room." 

••That is not my custom, Alick," Christine would answer, proudly; 
••you are unfair." 

•• There you go, wanting to pick a quarrel with me again, Christine. I 
never hear you attack your new friends after that fashion. I believe you 
like them better than you do me. I suppose vou are tired of me." 

Christine was so used to give in in everything to the man before her, to 
consult his wishes, and to wait upon his will, that her mother, reared in a 
stricter school for propriety, was wont to say that she went too far some- 
times, and that her assiduity to give him pleasure was unmaidenly. Chris- 
tine did not mind such rebukes: she loved Alick Maepherson, and she 
liked to prove to him that she did so, by acquiescing in all he said or 
wished ; but after that — knowing that as she did, it was hard to hear him 
speak as he had done, and bear it patiently ; and patience was not one of 
Miss Norreys's virtues. 

** That is not true," she would exclaim, ** and you know it, Alick." And 
then one of the pitched battles I have alluded to would commence, and end 
by Mr. Maepherson jumping up and leaving the house, arid Christine seek- 
ing the shelter of her own room in which to indulge her tears. 

•••And for such a little thing," she would repeat despondently, after each 
fresh outbreak on her lover's part; ♦* our quarrels always seem to spring 
from nothing at all. I suppose I must be the one in the wrong ; but Ali(£ 
appears to me to come now-a-days armed with conti'adiction for everythinsr 
one says. I will be more patient next time ; I will listen to everything, and 
not answer a word, and then it will be impossible for him to fall out with 
me." And she would make fierce resolutions on the subject, only to break 
them the next time Mr. iflacpherson appeared and recommenced his system 
of petty and uncalled-for reproach. 

Racfeel had found her weeping once or twice, and easily drew the rea8(m_ 
from her ; and, — — -- * 

•• What shall I do, dear Rachel? " Chri**" 
^i^rZi Aq i - 

-^d ey' 
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■ indifference, and she left the wmdow and was seated, and affecting to make 
' herself agreeable to Mr. Macpherson by the tiine that Raymond followed 
him into the room. Of the entrance of the latter she appeared not to take 
the slightest notice, though a close observer might have observed a certain 
nervous twitching of the lips which were addressing their conversation to 
"Mx. Macpherson. 

•• Such a lovely day, has it not been? Did you only arrive just now? 
Have you seen CJhristme yet ? " 

" No, I have not," he replied. •* Here is your husband, Mrs. Norreys, 
if you want to speak to him." « 

** She is in her bedroom, working," said Rachel, continuing the subject 
of her sister-in-law, ** or was, when I last saw her. Shall I call her for 
you, Mr. Macpherson P " 

de was quite taken aback by her unusual politeness, and stammered out 
something about having come to dinner, and begging her not to disturb 
Miss Norreys on his account. But Rachel swept past him and Raymond, 
and left the room without vouchsafing a look to the latter, although he had 
b^en absent since the morning. 

It was nearly time to dress for dinner, and she did not meet her husband 
again until the whole party assembled in the dining-room. Then there 
appeared no difference between his behavior to her and that of Alick 
Macpherson : he might have been a gallant, attentive friend, and nothing 
more. 

The conversation at dessert turned upon the subject of honor. There had 
been a question about it relative to some act of an acquaintance of the Nor- 
reyses, and the topic was freely commented upon by the whole party. 

** But after all, what is honor? " exclaimed Raymond Norreys. •* What 
one man calls by that name his neighbor denounces as dishonorable ; and 
if we attend to the laws that society has framed for us in that respect, we 
shall never arrive at a satisfactory solution of the question." 

Mr. Macpherson was about to prove, by some irrefragable argument of 
hijs own, that the only true and reliable code was the one that bcotchmen 
are guided by, when Rachel forestalled his intention of speaking. 

"Surely," she said, and as if she appreciated her opportumty, for she 
admired her husband^s powers of argument, and liked to draw him into a 
discussion, "that must be honor, Raymond, which each one of ourcon- 
sdenees can assure ourselves in any case is the most straightforward, the 
wisest, and the best course to pursue." 

"Not always," he replied. "An action may be perfectiy open, very 
wise, and the best thing possible for ourselves, and yet very dishonorable 
towards another person." 

^" I don't undersrt^^Mi rou," she said, quickly. 
"^ interested as herself in the discussion. 
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question, "may give him only half what she promises, or a quarter, or 
none ; but as long as she stays beneath his roof tne world dubs her an hoiH 
orable wife. But she cheats him, nevertheless ; and I have never heard 
that cheating comes under the head of an honorable action. Does it agree 
with your interpretation of the word, Rachel ?" 

He looked her full in the face as he put the question, and she could not 
return his glance or answer him ; and she was most thankful when she 
heard the clear, untroubled voice of Christine raised in a playful rebuke. 

** What nonsense you talk, Raymond I As if any one ever thought cheat- 
ing honorable ! " 

** Well, I don't know," he rejoined ; •* I dare say there are j)lenty of such 
cheats in the world, who think themselves true men and women/* 

" Now my idea is, that real honor is embodied in the precept to render to 
every one his due." 

It was Mrs. Norreys who had spoken, and Raymond answered her. 

*' Bravo, mother ! I believe you have hit the right nail on the head, after 
all. * To every one his due.' But then, people have such different ideas 
upon the subject." 

The dinner was concluded, and as he spoke the ladies rose to leave the 
table, thereby greatly disappointing Mr. Macpherson, who had been silently 
preparing a most eloquent speech upon the matter in question, and had 
already Seen balked more than once of putting his ideas into words. As 
Raymond held the door open for the ladies, he tried hard to gain a peep at 
Rachel's face, to see what effect his words may have had upon her ; but she 
passed him with downcast eyes, and there was no sign to be gathered from 
the long glories of her lowered lashes. 

** What! goin^ out again to-night, Raymond?" exclaimed Christine, re- 
proachfully, halt an hour later, as, Mr. Macpherson having returned to the 
drawing-room, she descried her brother in Uie hall, equipped evidently for 
an evening stroll. ** If I were Rachel I would not allow you so much lib- 
erty." 

Raymond made no reply. He was busily employed lighting his cigar by 
the hall lamp, and it was a work requiring skill. His wile was descending 
the staircase at the time ; she did not mt^e any remark upon his proposed 
absence, but coming fbrward, said, — 

** Raymond, Major Craven was here this afternoon, and brought me a 
letter from his mother, asking us to go and stay at the Comt as soon as we 
conveniently could. What answer shall I send ? " 

•* Say we'll go," he replied, with his mouth full of cigar. 

•* I don't particularly wish to go," faltered Rachel. 

" Oh, nonsense ! — why not.^ Nice change for you. I should like to see 
Craven Court. Accept, by all means." 

** Really, — are you serious.^ " she asked, earnestly, 

'* Certainly. Wnat isVour objection to the plan ? " 

" Oh, I have none, — that is, none in particular, — I do not much care," 
she replied, with a degree of hesitation. He saw she did not like the idea; 
JjutiJlpt t«^jiM«*i:c .her was one of the rules he had laid down for himself, 
and so hu said, with apparent Indiff'erence, — 

** Well, if you don't care, Ida, I should like it above all things ; so con- 
sider it settled. We will fix the time to-morrow. Au reooiry 

And Raymond sauntered out of her presence and the house, as if in all 
the world he had not .a care to trouble him, his cigar between his lips, his 
whole appearance one of unstudied content. 

And sue looked after his reti*eatin^ figure as the hall door slammed be- 
hind him, with her eyes fixed and her liands fast clasped together ; and 
when he had vanished she gave one deep, long sigh, and then, half-friffht- 
ened lest it had been overheard, fled back to the drawing-room and its 
. oompany. 

And Bjjymond, having slammed the door and skirted the covered path- 
way, tunxf^d before he passed through the iron gates, and paused a moment 
as he looked towards the lighted nouse. Where and to whom were his 
thoughts vandering as he cast that farewell upward glance ? Did he lon^^ 
as he did bo, that his. place also were tkere, m^v\& ^SasaJt ^^"eA\jS.\tfSQafe<. 
insteaddin. the stranger nighty seekmg ia\&^ ^cEOXxa^is^i^x^^J^^^^^"^^'^*^ 
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show of falser pride. Any way, if it existed, ho did not follow up his 
wish, for another second saw him in the crowded thoroughfare, and of the 
crowd, as the woman he thoiiglit of tried to make herself agreeable in his 
motlier^s drawing-i-oora. She had no heart when there to reply to her 
sister-iii-hiw\s playful banter on her husband's absence, and threats that he 
was already tii-ed of her. She had no spirit to play, or sing ; and what she 
managed to accomplish in that way %vas flat, tame, and unprofitable. Her 
thoughts were too much with the letter in her i>ocket, and the wonderful 
idea, which she could not yet bring home to herself, that she was really 
going to pay a visit to Craven Court. For though she had made a private 
resolution against any such proceeding, she did not clearly see her way to 

• carry out what she knew to be best and most prudent. She had no reason- 
able excuse to give Raymond for her dislike to the project<»d plan ; indeed, 
apparently there was eVery cause existent why she should welcome the re- 
newiusr of her intercourse with friends who had formerly been so land to 
her. Therefore, since she might not speak, and could not lie, Rachel felt 
that the proposed visit was a part of her fate, and that, as it was impossible 
to avoid it, she must meet it as best she could. But how to meet it occu- 
pied all her thoughts ; and wrapt in imaginaiy scehes and c<mversations, 
she was so lost in reveries all the evening, that Mr. Macpherson must have 
been amply satisfied, this night at least, with the non-interference of his 
flirtiitious with Christine. And Rachel, for her part, was equally glad when 
tiie prayer-bell startled her from her half-waking traucfe, and annoimced 
tilie approach of tlie time when she might retire to th(j solitude of her own 
room. But once there, she did not seem inclined to seek her bed. Il^ving 
exchanged her evening attire for a loose dressing-gown, she rather ap- 
peared settling herself for an uninternipted perusal of one of the novels 
which young ladies are so fond of studying at unearthly hours, — late at 
night, and early in the morning; for with her loosened hair in shaken 
masses down her shoulders, and her pretty little feet thrust into coquettish 
red slippers hoisted on another chair, Rachel sat herself down close by her 
dressing-table, and commenced to read; — not so attentively though, that 
the least sound in the now silent house could not fail to attract her notice ; 
but none such came for nearly an hour more. Then a slight metallic noise 

'was distinguishable below, as the pass-key that had opened the iron gates 
did the same ofiice for the oaken door, and Raymond^s footstep sounded in 
the hall. 

Rachel laid down her book as it reached her ear, hastily blew out her 
candles, and colored painfully, although but in the dark. She heard it 
mount the stairs, pause for one little moment next her door, and then j)ass 
onwai*d to the dressing-room. She did not move or make the smallest stir, 
but eat there, almost breathless, quite unoccupied, except in intently 
watching the ray of li^it which now found its way between the crevice* of 
the partition which divided ^.ji ki. Winn i\\u' *.;is -•.:.:i' — . : T- .: •! 
Non-eys, with a man's prompi.niii •. did tki iaL«- iu;iir t«» um •-- • - , 

first leaving her slippers on the 11 or, ai-l tMr'nuencrd t«» '^.i^m* ir r r.-.«y 
towards — her bed? — No! toxv. nis th" d«iorwjii'-h paviL.^ ".. '^ ' - -• 

Raymond's! She seemed to liii«;w [wr way tlieiv will, too, . • -j;.: • i 
one naked foot before the othor n« ■.■'ilfr^'^iy upv^;i lac >tvi».; 
And when she reached it, Racaol did iiu», paubc, but placed ii 'i- .;k nod, nsi 
lips — those fresh lips which Raymond had never yet dared to c^^iri — uj>ou 
the door, and sighing, **God bless you, Raymond!" left a kiss ipon tl;t3 
hard unyielding wood, to consecrate her blessing. Ah! if ho e>uui but 
have seen and heard that which was being acted so near to him, hnw mu^h 
iinhappiness it might have spared them botli ! But Raymond ^^•a^" — ii" n it 
already asleep — too unsuspecting and too drowsy to have caught u> sole a 
whisper, and Rachel crept to her bed with an echo of her ]>lv ssii;^ on her 
lips, and slept beneath its influence till the morning. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MAID BELOW AND KISIBESS ABOVE. 

As Mrs. Watson, the housekeeper of Craven Court, sat in her own little 
room, about a fortnight or three weeks after the events related in my last 
chapter, there came a knock at her door. Now when Mrs. Watson had 
finished her arrangements for tlie Court dinner, seen that tlie dessert was 
tastefully laid out, and ordered a ** little somethhig hot" to be made ready 
for her own supper, she was used to retire from the cares of public life to 
the privacy of tJie housekeeper's room, and indulge in an afternoon nap ; 
and when this was the case it never pleased her to be disturbed ; for she 
was of a gross and corporeal nature, and given to somnolency ; and the 
hirelings under her knew better than to rouse her from a state of drowsiness, 
for her iniffled temper made them remember the offence for the whole day 
afterwards, and was the cause of various raids on her part upon their private 
belongings and occupations, in order to fill up tlie spare time. Mrs. Watson 
had just composed herself for sleep in a huge arm-chair, with her front . 
pushed to one side and a pocket-handkerchief spread over her face to keep 
off the flies, when the tap sounded at her door on the afternoon in question, 
and she was in anything but a beaming temper as she rose to unlock the 
entrance to her sanctum, and not in the least mollified when she perceived 
the intruder was Caroline Wilson, the motlier of the new under-hoiisemaid. 
•* She wanted no mothers of her maids," as she had often said before, 
•* a-coming bothering at all hours of the day, and prying into her treatment of 
them." So her voice was not exactly honeyed sweetness as she inquii'cd, — 

** Lor\ Mrs. Wilson ! what brings you here P " ' 

** I took the liberty of stepping over, ma\am, to ask how you were, and 
to have a chat, if you've no objection," replied Caroline Wilson, who, not 
appearing to notice that the housekeeper's milk of human kindness had 
turned rather sour witli the heat, entered the room as she spoke. 

Mrs. Watson could not positively eject her visitor, and so she retmned to 
her own seat, and replied, — 

" Well, Mi*s. Wilson, this is not my usual hour for seeing of friends, but 
if so be you have any reason for wismng to see me this afternoon, of course 
I won't say you no." 

•* You are very good, I'm sure," rejoined Mrs. Wilson, quietly s&Btifiii^'' 
herself; ** you find this weather warm, ma'am, I dare say ? " 

•* I do find it so ; I don't denv it," said the housekeeper, whose faoB was 
the color of beet root, as she flapped her handkerchief against it for a fan* 
*• Were you wanting to see your cfaughter, Mrs. Wilson?" 

** No, ma'am, thank you ; I saw her as I came in." 

* * Wanting to speak of her, may be ? " was the next inquiry. Mrs. Watson 
w^as determmed to get rid of her visitor at any cost. 

** Well ! I can't say but what I did come with the intention of saying a 
few words to you on the subject of Martha, Mi*s. Watson. I hope she gives , 
you satisfaction, so far." 

** I haven't had occasion to find grevious fault with her yet, Mrs. Wilson ; 
Mai-tha ain't a bad gal by any means. She's j'oung and fiighty ; but all 

gills are that. She does her work pretty well, though it's plain to see she 
asn't been used to house-cleaning ; but I've nothing in particular to say 
against her, Mrs. Wilson, ma'am, and that's the truth, excepting, perhaps, 
tmxt I'd be better pleased if she didn't get such a sight of letters, for they 
always upsets a gal more or less ; but lor' ! it's a great charge, having them 
ten female servants under one, and I oft;en feel as if it was breaking of me 
down; — the constant worry and talk that I have to keep, them to their 
• work — you wouldn't beliete it, Mrs. Wilson ! " 

But Mrs. Wilson had an object m not dlscusidng thus readily the topic 
she had introduced. 

*' You don't find Martha wanting too mucli Aew^, ii^^ssi, ^<;^ ^^>^'^ ^bi^ 
next inquired. 
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" She only gets her tuiii out, with the others," replied the housekeeper; 
** once every three Sundays they have half the day, and I find it's quite 
enough to unsettle them. Now I come to think of it, your gal did ask me 
for leave one day last week, and I refused it, and she had a bit of a cry ; 
but they all does that directly they're crossed. I don't take no notice of 
them when such is the cast^" 

'*And she had a Sunday out the week before last?" rejoined Mrs. 
Wilson. 

•* I think she did," said Mrs. Watson. ** I suppose ^twas the turn for tbe 
three housemaids ; they generally go of a lot." 

** Do you know where she went to, ma'am?" 

The housekeeper's eyes and hands went heavenwards simultaneously. 

•• Lor' bless you, woman ! " she exclaimed, forgetting her politeness in 
her suii)rise, ** you don't suppose I can keep count of where they all go for 
their holidays. I should have a pretty piece of work of it. if I did. I don't 
know where your gal went to ; I didn't ask. She came back to her time. 
I supposed as you, her mother, was close at hand, that she'd go, maybe, 
and sit the afUtrnoon with jou. 'Twas nothing to me whether she did or 
no ; I never dictate to my gals when tliey're once out of the house. They 
wouldn't mind me if I did. If tliey misbehave themselves, I turn 'em out." 

•• I hope my Martha will never do that, ma'am," said Mrs. Wilson, seri- 
ously. She felt serious; she had ascei1;iiined that Maitha had had a holi- 
day since she had been housemaid at the Court, and that she had spent it 
in London, no one knew where, or with whom — most probably in the 
same comi)any she had gone up from Aldershot to join. Her mother in- 
stinctively guessed that there must be some love affair at the bottom of this 
secrecy ; and she remembered her own experience, and trembled for her 
daughter. Only she did not go the right way to work to bring into subjec- 
tion a self-willed, passionate girl, who had been used to act and think for 
herself. 

'•Might I ask you a favor, ma'am?" she said, after she had sat a few 
minutes in silent thought. 

Mrs. Watson was not good at granting favors, but she replied, ** Cer- 
tingly, Mrs. Wilson ; though I can't promise beforehand as it's yours." 

•* I only want you to be so kind as not to give my girl any leave, except 
at her regular times, and to tell her, as from yourself, ma'am, that she's 
not to have her holiday then if she doesn't spend it with me ; for she's too 
young to be running about anywhere by herself." 

Mrs. Watson felt as if the request was an imputation upon her capabili- 
ties as overseer of the morals of her mtlids, and answered accordmgly ; 
'•Well, Mrs. Wilson, ma'am, I had no inti^ntion of giving your gal more 
holidays than other gals, but I've no objection to tell her so far as you've 
asked me to do, provided you don't expect me to see that Martha carries it 
out; for I have quite enough bother with them in-doors, and can^t be 
expected to look after them when they're not under my eye." 

•'Of course not," said Mrs. Wilson; and thank you kindly, Mrs. Watson, 
for what you've promised. My daughter is as good a girl^as ever was — 
that I believe ; but she's young, and '' 

•• And I suppose you're afraid of her nnining after the meUi Lor', Mr^. 
Wilson ! you'take my advice ; let her run ; 'tis their nature, and you can't 
stop it, tiy all you may. I've had seven tlaught-ers, ma'am, and I was sf> 
plaguey particular about the first three I wore my life out a-looking aft »r 
them ; but 't wasn't a bit of use. They had each of them a score or two of 
lovers before they could settle which to have, and as soon as I'd got 'em to 
give up one man they took to another ; and so I fell sick of it, and let the 
four little ones do as they chose, and they made up their minds in half the 
time when they were left to themselves, and were married almost as soon 
as their sisters. It's no use fretting about a gal having lovers, ma'am. You 
might just as well try to bring 'era up without meat." 

And to look at Mrs. Watson as she delivered heflielf of this opinion, one. 

would have ima^ned she was the easiest-going, most lenient-tempered 

woman in the worid. The fact is, she was exceedingly lazy, and' made up 

for her own deficiencies by an occasional outburst of anger against her 

maids (its she had done in times past agauis^ Yuet ^\x^\a\^^ lokx^ilQL^ ^Sk>ks^ 
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coming which a little foresight and diligence on her own part, might have 
altogether prevented. But Caroline Wuson, with all her bad qualities, had 
the gift of circumspection, and too vivid a remembi-ance of the wrongs of 
her jouth to contemplate her daughter falling into bad company with equa- 
nimity ; so she only answered, — 

**And your advice is very good, I'm sure, ma'am» and you deserved to 
settle your daughters well ; but I have only got this one girl you see, and 
Fm afraid she might marry away from me — perhaps take a soldier, as I 
did (which is the greatest mistake a woman can make, Mrs. Watson), 
and leave her father and me for some of those homd foreign stations.'' 

*• Well," rejoined her auditor, who began to feel drowsy again, "some 
day you must drop in, Mrs. Wilson, and tell me a little about them strange 
places as you've been to ; but I'm sorry I can't ask you to stop this after- .^ 
noon, as we've visitors coming to the Court to-day, and I've a great deal to 
do in consequence ; for my mistress she n^ver told me of t£em till this 
morning." 

** Who may they beP'^ inquired Caroline Wilson, rising as she put the 
question. 

•* Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Norreys. Her name was Browne. When she 
was a little girl she was often here, running about the place." 

** Lor' ! — she!"^ exclaimed Mrs. Wilson. 

"What, do you know her? " said the housekeeper, roused into curiosity 
by the other's surprise. 

«* Know her ! — I should think I did," replied Mrs. Wilson ; •* her pa was 
in my regiment. Why, I lived with him (the doctor that was) till he died. 
And this Mrs. Norreys; — isn't she a queer one ! — couldn^t I tell you one 
or two tilings about her and your young gentleman up-stairs, Mrs. 
Watson ! " 

** Never!'''' exclaimed the housekeeper. "What, of she and Mr. Cecil? 
You don't say so ? " 

•* Yes, I do," replied Mrs. Wilson, nodding her head oracularly. This 
last tremendous assertion had quite roused the housekeeper from her ten- 
dency to sleep : she was quite awake now, and her visitor began to assume 
an appearance not only of importance but of interest in her eyes. 

" Lor', Mrs. Wilson ! " she said, " you take my breath away ! And Mrs. 
Craven, she seems to think such a lot of this young lady ; she always did. 
« The best bedroom, Watson, mind ! ' she says to me this morning ; and 
then she gives me a pair of white and gold vases from her own dressinff- 
room mantleshelf, and tells me to place them in the best bedroom, whidi 
has a couple of the loveliest candlesticks you ever see there sdready. Well, 
I never ! " 

" Ah ! if she knew as much about her as J do ! " said Mrs. Wilson, mys- 
teriously. 

" I suppose you couldn't stop to tea with me this evening, Mrs. Wilson, 
could you ? " said the housekeeper, suddenly, and wonderfully interested 
in the person who> few minutes before she was trying her best to get rid 
of. "I haven't much to do up-stairs, after aU, beyond giving the ^Is a 
few directions ; and then we mi^ht have a quiet cup togeSier, and dnnk to 
our better acquaintance. I think you are quite right with regard to what 
you said just now about your Martha, and you may be sure I shaU take the 
first opportunity of speaking to her as you wish, and telling her that her 
days out are to bQ spent along of her mother ; you may rest assured of 
that, Mrs. Wilson. And now you'll stop to tea with me, won't you ? for it's 
stupid work, sometimes, sitting here alone, with not a soul to speak to, 
whilst Mr. Henderson is waiting above stairs." 

"Well, I don't mind if I do," returned her visitor; " and thank you for 
the oflfer. Mrs. Watson. My mistress is here for the day, herself; and so, 
when I've just run back and given Miss Emily her tea, Isha'n't be wanted at 
home ; and that I'll do at once." 

" And don't be long," was the parting entreaty of her hostess, as Caro- 
line Wilson proceeded to put her intention into execution. 

She was burning to know what the sergeant's wife had to say about the 
exi>ected visitor and her young master, and awaited her retarawitl\tfcA 
greatest unpaMence. Mrs. Watson had U^v^d Va. ^'fc C;tw^\!L ^assSsj^ %sss. 
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many yours ; she had been there in the lifetime of the husband of her mis- 
tress, and many thin^^ liad happened since tlien that she knew were 
Strange, 1)Ut tliat she could not understand. She had been sui-piised sit 
Mrs, Craven's evident anxiety to promote the comfort of the coming 
guests, just as slie had experienced the same feeling when Rachel Browne, 
as a littli^ gh'l, paid visits to the Court, and was attended to as if she had 
been a princess royal. Now she felt quite anxious to impart all she knew 
on the subject to Airs. Wilson, and hear what she had to say in return, in 
hopes tliat some connection might be traced between the stories about 
Cecil Craven and Mrs. Noireys, and the interest which his mother had 
ever taki*n in tlie daughter of her old friend and lover. And wlieu Caro- 
line Wilson reappeiu-ed, her tongue tinped with its best venom, — as it 
ever was when liiichers name was uncier discussion, — j'ou may be sure 
the two wouK'U enjoyed their cup of tea together and their dish of scandal 
to their heaits' content. 

In the mean while, the drawing-room above was not without its occu- 
pants, nor they witliout their occupations. At the farther end of it, reclin- 
ing in one of those pretty low cliairs without arms, that show off a lady's 
dress to sucli advantage, close by one of the windows, and half hid by its 
lace cmtaius, was Lady Frances Mor^^an. At first sight slie appeai*ed to 
be alone, indul;j:ing in ** maiden meditation," though not perhaps quite 
•* fancy free ; " hut on closer inspection, a very li«jht pair of trousers and a 
very light coat, sunnountc'd by a very light head of hair and et ceteras, 
oould be discerned behind the fellow-cuitain, the contents of which (tlio 
••which" alluding to the coat and trousers) were supposed to be employed 
in helping to sort some lambs' wool, but in realitv were busy in making 
sheep's eyes, which, after all, is only another and a pleasanter phase of the 
same occupation. Away from this amorous pair, and with her back towards 
them, sat Mrs. AiTindel, the forloni widow, who having consented to join 
the party at the Court for the first time a few days before, had already 
estitblisliod herself on so free and Ciisy a footing, that she appeared to be as 
much in Airs. Craven's house as she was in her own. But to-day, of course, 
as her dear friend Airs. Norreys wo-s expected, she had made a point of 
being there to welcome her, and seeing that the subject pleased Mrs. Cra- 
ven, had taken every opportunity that day to gush over in praise of the 
comhig visitor, and to assure her that Ilachel and herself had been as 
inseparable as sisters. 

The mistrcjss of Craven Court ai^peared that afternoon, to be tlie least at 
home of any there. She had not sat still for ten consecutive minutes 
dming the entire day. Was it that the expectation of seeing Ilachel Nor- 
reys brought the memory of the old days, when the girl's father had been 
her most faithful lover, too keenly for her peace, before this woman of the 
world ? Could it be that Margaret Craven had loved that dead man better 
tlian she did any other out of the multitude of those who wooed her? Per- 
haps so, — but only perhaps, — Heaven knew best what secrets dwelt in 
Margaret Craven's breast, for to all outward show she lived without a con- 
fidant or comforter. 

Expectation is seldom a pleasant work, and the whole party experienced 
relief when the wheels of the carnage, which had been sent to meet the 
Norreyses at the railway station, were heard approaching the house. 

Mrs. Craven was in the drawing-room at the time, and, as the sound 
struck her ears, made a movement, but, checking herself, stood unmov- 
able. Cecil started to his feet, and advanced to receive his mother's vis- 
itors ; Lady Frances was all anticipation, and Mrs. Arundel hiid just ex- 
claimed — **IIere they are, at last, dear Airs. Craven," when Rachel Nor- 
reys and her husband were in their midst. To the two who knew Rachel 
best, it was very evident that she had been suffering on her way to Craven 
Court, for there was a peculiar wild look in her eyes which never appeared 
t^ere unless her mind was harassed. But Lady Frances and her hostess 
saw nothing, except the graceful little figm*e, the large liquid orbs, and 
the look of stiirtled uncertiimty, wliich always gave Rachel, on finding her- 
self amongst strangers, that deer-like appearance which was one of the 
most striking of hei* j^ersonal characteristics. 
■^he advauccd towards Mi's. Craven ik&t, as m ^pity \>o\m!\, V\\\i%\SsmdL 
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gesture, as if uncertain what reception, after these many years, she should 
receive at her hands ; and the hostess appeared almost as bashful as her 
visitor. But it was only the uncertainty oi a moment ; in another^ Rachel 
was folded in her arms, and embraced with almost a mother's fervor. 

** My dear child ! " was the warm greeting she received, ** 1 am so de- 
lighted to have you here : I have never forgotten your little face since we 
parted last ! " In her pleasure at seeing again the daugliter of her old 
friend, in the mixed feelings that Rachel experienced at this reception from 
CeciFs mother, th(jy both seemed to have forgotten the existence of the 
other members of the party. But Mrs. Craven, remembenng lierself, held 
out her hand with a smile over Rachel's shoulder, to greet Rachel's hus- 
band, saying, — 

A thousand welcomes, Mr. NoiTcys — for this dear girl's sake ! " and then 
Rachel disengaged herself, and proffered hers for Cecil's aceeptancii. The 
fii*m pressure with which he held it told her how much he felt with her ; 
but she had barely time to return it, and to make a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction which Lady Frances received at Mrs. Craven's 
hands, when there was an exclamation, a rush forward, a fervent embrace, 
and Rachel knew she was in the arms of her bosom friend. 

** Cherc petite !" exclaimed that lady, who found her abomuiable French 
beginning to be useful again. **Wnat pleasure to see you again, my 
darling Rachel ! What happy days we shall have together ! Ah ! I dare 
say you little thought to meet your poor Eliso at the Court, now did you ? 
but you shall hear all about it in good time. I dare say you are tired to 
death just now, after your railway journey. Let me take you to your 
room, dearest." And Mrs. Arundel appeared as confident of tliis being 
the right thing for her to do, as if Craven Court and all its belongings were • 
her property alone. Mrs. Craven commenced something to the effect that 
she would not hear of her taking that trouble upon herself; but the widow 
inteiTupted her in the midst of her speech. 

'* Now, dear Mrs. Craven, in this paiticular I must just have my own 
way. You've been trotting about all day and are quite tired out. No ! 
no ! no ! I will not hear of it. You see I can be very obstinate when I 
3hoose. Now, dearest Rachel, I know all about your room, and if you'll 
follow me, I will take you to it." 

Rachel was half disposed to remonstrate against tliis hasty proceeding, 
but glancing towards Mrs. Craven, the latter said, — 

** Perhaps you had better go, my dear, as your friend is so kind as to 
offer to show you the way. We dine at six, and your boxes have yet to be 
unpacked. Cecil will show Mr. Non^eys to his dressing-room;" but as 
Rachel left the room she caught a glimpse of the faces of Ci'eil and Lady 
Frances^ and they were both replete with unmitigated disgust at the oin- 
eiousness of Mrs. Arundel. 

** Fancy whisking Mrs. Norreys off in that fashion," pouted Lady Frances 
in a whisper to Major Craven, ** when I wanted so much to speak to her ! " 

** You shall have plenty of opportunities to do so if I can manage them," 
he whispered, in reply; ** for I'll get that widow out of the house by hook 
or by crook, or my name's not Craven." For these two had already esj^b- 
lished a regular feud against Mrs. Arundel, which only had the e^et, 
however, ot making her more bitter against them than she would have 
otherwise been, ana more determined to have her revenue. As she got 
Rachel safely into the blue damask bedroom, Mrs. Arundel begim to be 
conmaunicative. 

'* Well, darling ! so you've come at last. I really thought that you were 
never going to give us that pleasure. Isn't this a charming place ? but I 
suppose you remember it. Such grounds, and such a table ! I'm here 
almost every day. Now don't you be jealous, you naughty puss ; but dear 
Mrs. Craven will have it so, and I am not in a condition to refuse an offer 
of friendship like hers. Not but what I shall always, always love my sweet 
Rachel the best of aU my friends. Well, dear Raehel, how are you 
getting on at Brompton with la belle mere, and la belle soeur .^ to say noth- 
. %R of Monsieur votre man ? Tolerably, eh ? No pitched battles, etc. P " 

If Rachel had been engaged in such, Mrs. Arvmdel ^«j&\icvVs«fej»t ^Oaa 
person she would have ohdBen to confide ia« ao ^<(^ xcl^x^^ ^\^Ht^\^\ 
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" No. indoecl ; I should hope not. You speak of pitched battles, Elise, as 
if thoy were nothing. 1 like Abbey Lodge exceedingly, thank you ; and 
my inotbt'r and sister-in-law are very good to me, and very kina. Chris- 
tine is a dear girl." 

"That's riglit; that's right, petite," I thought it would all turn out 
plain-sailing after awhile. You see your Elise knew best, after all, did 
she not ? " 

But llachel appeared in no mood for confidence, for she turned the 
subject. 

** How do you like Laburnum Cottage, Elise ? " 

•*rrotty well, dear; it's a i>oor little place, but as much as I can afford 
to keep up. You must come and see it. Your friend. Master Cecil, has 
not honored me with a visit yet. By-the-by, have you remarked how 
very ei)ri.s he is with Lady Frances ? " 

** I have hiul no time to remark anything," replied Rachel. •* She seems 
a very pretty girl." 

•* ()h, yes ; she is all very well for those who like neither one thing nor 
the other ; however, for my part, give me either a regular blonde or a bru- 
nett(; — like our two selves, for instance. However, Major Craven is 
carrying on a great flirtation in that quarter, any way. Kather a fickle 
gentleman, is he not ? " 

•* Is he ? " said Rachel, carelessly. 

** Well, I should have thou<^ht you ought to have known, my dear," was 
the flippant reply. All her Je«ilousy of, and desire to supplant Rachel in the 
heart of Ceeil Oi*avcn the widow had now transferred to Lady Finances ; and 
she had rather hoped that Rachel would feel Major Craven's desertion as 
much as she had done herself, and with an amiable feeling, peculiar to 
women, wanted to rouse her jealousy of him as well. 

"Watch them, my dear Rachel, that's all, and you will soon see their 
little game. Not that I believe Craven means anything by it (more shame 
for him) ; but she's a little fool, and very easily taken in. Well, I must be 
running away now, for the first dressing-bell has rung, and I promised 
dear Mrs. Craven to look in and help her with her hair; such beautiful 
hair as she has, for a woman of her aje, has she not, dear.^ and I dare say 
I am keeping il marito a prisoner in his dressing-room all this time into the 
bargain, when, perhaps, he has a thousand thmgs to say to you — so, au 
revoir, dearest." 

And with this last pleasantry the widow disappeared. The news she had 
imparted to Rachel about CeciJ and Lady Frances had no further effect upon 
her than to make her thoughtful. 

** I shall watch them," she said to herself, •* and see whether what Elise 
imagines to be the case is true ; she may be mistaken. At all events, I 
cannot think that Cecil would be so ungentlemanly, so dishonorable, so 
cruel, as to play with any girl's feelings. And if he is in earnest, and intends 
to marry Lady Frances, I will try — she looks so sweet and amiable — to 
make her love me, and to be her friend." And with this resolve, having 
dressed herself for dinner, Rachel opened the door of her bed-chamber and 
stepped into the passage. It was a wide corridor, running the whole length 
of the Court, and with doors opening upon either side. As she conmienccd 
to travei'sc it she saw Cecil Craven standing at the further end. 

•* I was waiting for you, Rachel," he said, fi-ankly, as he advanced to 
meet her. **Iwant to thank you, oh! so much, for being such a dear, 
good girl, and doing as I asked." 

As she stood before him, robed in her black dress, how low sank the 
beauty of other women before the bewitching graces of this aristocratic- 
lookuig girl ! Even the outlines of Lady Frances appeared clumsy in Cecil's 
thoughts, as he watched Rachel nervously trying to button a glove upon 
her small symmetrical hand. 

** You ought to thank me," she replied in a low voice, " for it has been a 
great effort." 

"lam sure of it," he exclaimed; "it could not be otherwise; and you 
did it for my sake, Rachel, did you not?" And he passed his arm round 
her waist as he spoke. • 

•"Jfe^," she replied. "I did it for yo\tt aak-fc, d«>2a Cec^^ ^sAVoLT^^aoxA. 
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for all your goodness to me. I have come," she added, with a degree of 
agitation, " as you asked me to come, but there I feel as if my responsibili^ 
ended. You must do the rest for me, Cecil. I am afraid of myself in this 
house; afraid of you — of everybody. I feel as if I should scarcely ever 
be able to speak, or dare to do so. Do what you can for me ; ward off 
everything ttat may prove a temptation. I have promised, I know ; but 
Cecil, I am only a woman. Away, I felt strong ; here, I am a very child. 
By nature I am weak, and rash, and hastr. Be my protector, as you have 
promised to be, in this as in other things." 

*'I will, indeed I will," he answered fervently, as ho kissed the tears 
from her eyes. •* Look to me, dear Rachel — come to me when you want 
strength. I am often driven to bay myself, and scarcely know what to do or 
say ; but there is but one course for our pursuance — an oath is sacred." r 

'*I know it," she said, solemnly; \ fed it; but the alternative is hard. 
Oh, father ! what is this burden ;^ou have laid upon me ? " 

As she uttered the last words, in a low and plaintive voice, Cecil Craven 
pressed her more closely to him, and was silent. 

The next moment they were descending the wide staircase at a respectful 
distance from each other, for Raymond Norreys had left his dressing-room, 
and was advancing to join them. 

'* I am telling your wife that I shall be able to ffive you some good shooting 
here, if you like the sport, Norreys," observed Major Craven. 

** Indeed," remarked Ra3rmond Norreys, dryly; and then added in a 
pleasanter tone, **I saw you had splendid covers about here as we drove 
in from Weybridge." 

** Yes, and they are just overflowing with game," replied Cecil ; they have 
been strictly preserved during my absence, and my cousin Northland's is 
the only gun I have aUowed there : we will go out to-morrow." And the two 
gentlemen engaged in a learned dissertation upon dogs, shot, and guns, as 
they descended me staircase and entered the drawing-room together. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A HTSTERT SOMEWHERE. 

There was a gentleman there whom Rachel did not remember to have 
seen before, although she had often 'done so in the days of her childhood, 
and a very strange gentleman she thought him to be, for he kept bobbing 
about from behind one lady's skirt to another, as soon as she turned her 
eyes in his direction, as if he wished to avoid an introduction to her. Cecil 
and Raymond were so busy talking together that the former did not seem 
to notice anything, and it was not until Mi's. Craven appeared to join her 
guests that the behavior of the strange gentleman was commented upon. 

" Gus," she said, as soon as she entered the room, and saw him appar- 
ently trying to hide him*self, ** Cousin Gus, have you not shaken hands yet 
with your bttle friend Rachel Norreys and her husband ? " 

Then the strange gentleman advanced, and ffiving a hasty salutation to 
Bachel, turned to Raymond, and almost fastened upon his hand. .. 

** I knew your father, sir, I am exceedingly glad to make your acquaint- 
ance ! I knew your father years ago ; we were boys at school together, 
and lads at college, and I am exceedingly pleased to see you here, Mr. 
Norreys, by Jove, I am, and — I knew yonr father so very well. You are 
very hke him." And then he set to shaking poor Raymond's hand again, 
imtil it was nearly shaken off. Meanwhile the dinner was announced, and 
tiie formalities of society be^an. 

** Cecil, my dear," said Ito. Craven, ** you will takelklrs. Norreys if you 
please, and " « 

•« TtuU sounds funny, doesn't it, Rachel? " he whispered, as he took her 
on Mb arm, and led the way into the dining-room. 

TJiey were quite alone, with the exception of Mrs. Arundel, and tae OMt' 
ner jltssed off very quietly. Richel did nottaiikm\wi\i\ ^Xi^il^XX.xwiSMia^'*^^ 
My timid and reserved, and all efforts to drav^ YietSxiVi <»iCT«t9a^aa^^»»«*^ 

7.>5 
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although CecH was at her ri^ht hand. The ones who talked the most 
appeared to be Cousin Gus and Raymond Norreys, who kept up famously, 
and Mrs. Arundel, whose tongue ran incessantly as she alternately ad- 
dressed Mrs. Craven and Rachel. The 15,tter would not have been so silent 
but for one circumstance, which occurred so often that it was a source of 
positive distress to her, and this was, that whenever she raised her eyes 
Irom her plate, she found those of the strange gentleman (whose name she 
had'now gathered from her right-hand neighbor to be Mr. Northland)^ in- 
variably hxed upon her. lie always appeared painfully conscious when 
thus caught — would almost blush in his feeling of awkwardness, and hur- 
riedly withdrawing his gaze, apply himself to eating and talking with such 
renewed energy, Uiat being in general rather an uncommunicative indi- 
vidual, he quite astonished his relatives. Still the next time that Rachel 
raised her eyes tlie Sivme result was sure to ensue, till she ffi'ew quite ner- 
vous and blushed a great deal more than he did. Once she thought she 
encountered the eyes of Mrs. Craven turned with displeased suii^rise upon 
her offending cousin, but if so, Mr. Nortliland did not appear to take the 
hint, for he still continued to stare at the new guest. And somehow, 
although it confused her, Rachel could not fe6l very angry at the interest 
slie seemed to have awakened in his breast. The glances he directed 
towards her were so very far from anytliing like impertinent curiosity, that 
they only excited her sympathy in return. His large, soft, brown eyes 
were so pensive and womanlike in their expression, his whole demeanor- 
so subdued and melancholy, that she began to experience a feeling of com- 
passion for the stranger before she was aware of it. She thought that she 
should like to know him better ; to ask him why he looked at her so ear- 
nestly ; to learn if he had any grief, or had experienced some great loss 
of which her face reminded him. She smiled to herself when occasionally 
roused from such reveries by Cecil or Mrs. Arundel, to think that she 
should be dreaming of fanciful probabilities respecting a man she had 
hardly seen before, and of whom she knew nothing. AU this time Rachel 
had spoken very little to Mrs. Craven, or she to her. The spell of silence 
had fallen upon the hostess also, and she had scarcely jomed in the conver- 
sation. But when tlie ladies had retreated to the drawing-room, and Mrs. 
Arundel, in order to keep up her character of a lovino; mother, had affirmed 
that she must run home ** just for one moment to see her sweet Emily safely 
to bed, if dear Mrs. Craven would kindly excuse her," and Lady Frances 
had wandered upon the terrace at the back of the house, in hopes some- 
body might see and join her there, Rachel found herself for the Urst time 
alone with Mrs. Craven. 

She tried to overcome her shyness and appear at ease, and, attempted to 
say something; but the '* something" fell flat, and then there was a dead 
silence between tiiem — broken, however, by Mrs. Craven, who, advanjcing 
to the sofa wliere Rachel sat, and taking a seat beside the gu^^ laid her 
hand upon hers. 

** I hope you are glad to come here, my dear," she said, softly. ** I knew 
your dear father many, man^ years ago — indeed, before you were born, 
Rachel, and it was a great grief to me to hear of his death. It must have 
been a great grief to you, my dear." 

•* Indeed it was," faltered poor Rachel. ** I sometimes feel as if I shou][d 
never get over it." 

*• Don't say that," said Mrs. Craven. *• You are young, my dear child, 
and the young soon forget. But he was very kind and good to me in days 
when we were boy and girl together, and I wish that I could in some meas- 
ure make up to you, for his loss. K you could look on me as on " 

** Oh, no ! — oh, no ! " exclaimed Rachel, shrinking from her, and hiding 
her face in her hands, ** I couldn't, indeed." 

Mrs. Craven uttered a sharp sound, which was almost like a cry. 

•* Oh, don't shrink from me ! " she said ; " I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings. I do not suppose you could ev^r look on me as you have done on 
him." 

^'Oh DO, indeed," said Rachel, her face stQl hidden from the lamplight, 

*^Jiot on you, or on any one ! " % • • 

^'Ido not expect it," replied Mrs. Cravedi^ "^iuVl^S^o^]L w)\Jl\\o^^\SLitg^ 
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as a Mend, Racbel, as your best friend, and promise to apply to me in any 
tronble, I should be so nappy thus to try and pay off part of the great debt 
I owe his memory. You nave no motlier, dear child.'^ 

** God knows that I have not!^^ said the girl, sobbing; and her sudden 
distress seemed greatly to affect her friend. / 

•* Poor, poor child ! " she exclaimed, putting her arm around her. •* Let 
me be your mother, Rachel, for his sake ! I have no daughter." (As she 
said the words the girl stirred in her embrace uneasily!) **If 1 had I 
should have liked her to be just like yourself; and having none, and seeing 
you thus, I feel as if I could lave you almost as well as if you had been 
mine. May I love you, Rachel ? Slay I please myself sometimes by fan- 
eying that you are my daughter, ana that the day may come when you 
will look on me as you mi^t have done on your own mother, had she 
lived?" 

**She never lived for me," said Rachel, sadly, though her sobs ha4 
ceased. 

*' I know she did not, Rachel ; therefore never having known another, it 
will be all the easier for you to look on me as such. Is it a bargain ? " 

** I will try to love you," was the reply, ** I cannot promise more." 

Mrs. Craven appeared to be satisfied with the agreement, and kissed her 
several times in return. Yet this conversation did not make Rachel^s 
timidity, in the presence of the woman who wished to be her friend, less. 
Indeed, as the days went on, notwithstanding all Mrs. Craven's endeavor 
to the contrary, it rather seemed to increase than to diminish. 

She shrunk from all attention offered her. She frequented her own 
apartment very much, and when below stairs was shy, silent, and retir- • 
ing. Especially did she seem to dread being left alone in Mrs. Craven's 
"'Company, and the slightest signal of such a calamity was suflBLcient to send 
Rachel flying out ot the room -into the garden or up the stairs, — any- 
where, to avoid a tete-a-tete. This conduct was observed not only by Mrs. 
Craven, to whom it gave great pain, but also by Cecil and Mrs. Arun- 
del and Raymond Norreys. But at tiiis time Rachel suffered alone. If 
she shrunk from giving her confidence to her hostess, she shrunk as much 
from her ci-devant bosom friend, Eliza Arundel ; for in her heart, with re- 
gard to that lady, there was sprin^ng up a seed of distrust, — small, in- 
deed, but still there, and incompatible with anything like unreserve. And 
to her husband Rachel was becoming a mystery. He could understand her 
former indifference, and even dislike of him ; but he could not imagine 
what should make her now appear nervous and anxious to avmd him who 
never pressed his company upon her. What should induce her to blush 
and falter when she spoke to nim ; to tremble if he came upon her sud- 
denly ; to indulge (as he knew she did) in long fits of weeping by night, 
and melancholy depression by day ? He attributed these signs to her long- 
ing to be free* from the yoke he had imposed upon her ; her aversion to 
his presence ; her despair at the impossibility of regaining her freedom. 
These thoughts hung heavily upon the heart of Raymond iNorreys. Night 
after night, when his wife imagined he was asleep in his dressing-room, 
^ Tvould he be sitting listening to the sobs she tried to stifle with t£e bed- 
clothes, and to the pacing ot her naked feet upon the carpet, — longing to 
rush in and comfort her, but not daiing to do so, as he thought he was the 
' cause of her distress. How often he cursed the fate which led him on to 
enchain the heart and hand of so inexperienced a girl, only to find that 
"what he had secured, though worth nothing, WUs yet that which neither he 
nor she could rid themselves of again. If he could have shattered those 
^ ritets for her, how soon he would have done it, even had his own heart 
' withered in the process. But they were forged, and no amount of strength 
nor force of lon^ng could undo the link.^ It never struck Raymond that 
Kachel^ depression arose not so much from her dislike of himself as her 
preference for another.* He was too honorable, too upright in his own nar 
tore, to suspect his neighbor of faults he would have scorned to commit 
himself. The best and the truest la the world are always those who are 
easiest hoodwinked. The man who suspects his wife or ms friend at every 
turn requires looking after himself; andEaymoYidl&Qitt^'S^^^&Xs^s^^S:^ 
Midttve. 
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And yet it was to Cecil Craven, and him alone, that Rachel at this time 
even admitted that she suffered ^ain, and he Qiotwithstanding that he was 
greatly engrossed in his flirtation with Lady Frances) could not help ob- 
serving, in common with the rest, that her eyes often told tales of her 
sleepless, restless nights, and that her spirits were not at their usual ebb. 
Ana when he noticed the circumstance to her she never denied it. 

** Of course I am unhappy," she would say, ** and you know the reason 
why, Cecil. Leave me alone, and take no notice of me ; it is the kindest 
thing you can do. I shall be better when I get back to Brompton." 

But Rachel was not so totally absorbed in her own troubles as to bo un- 
able to take notice of what was goin^ on around her, and one or two things 
which she observed during her visit to Craven Court puzzled her not a 
little. Foremost amongst these was Mrs. Craven's treatment of her son. 
If she had simplv idolized Cecil, Rachel would have thought it only nat- 
ural ; and if she lavished presents without number or reserve upon him, it 
would still have appeared the most likely thing to happen, possessing the 
wealth that she did. But, without evincing me first clause, Mrs. Craven 
carried the second to an extravagant excess. Major Craven had a liberal in- 
come of his own, — an income which made poorer men wonder why on earth 
he continued in the army when he might enjoy himself at home. But peoph^'s 
ideas of enjoyment differ, and Cecil's was to follow his profession. Whilst 
in it, he was celebrated for being the most extravagant officer in the Bays. 
He had always kept the most valuable horses, given the best dinners and 
the most expensive presents of any one in that corps, and, when on leave 
in England, his mode of living far exceeded in splendor anything which 
his forei^ services could boast of. But Mrs. Craven, instead 6f checking 
him in his expenditure, only appeared to encourage him in fresh extrava- 
gances, by heaping useless luxuries upon him, and, as far as Rachel could 
see, without any object in thus indulging him. 

Cecil Craven had procured mounts for Lady Frances and Rachel Norreys, 
and a riding party being organized, the four younger people took that exer- 
cise almost daily. On such occasions Mr. Northland being generally ab- 
sorbed in his meerschaum and dressing-gown, and lost in some of the 
surrounding shrubberies or garden-paths, Mrs. Arundel would be Mrs. 
Craven's only companion, and strove to make the time pass quicker by 
engaging her friend in Innocent small-talk. 

•* How do you think dear Rachel is looking to-day, Mrs. Craven," she 
commenced, at one of these conferences, *• better?" 

** Is Rachel Norreys ill? " Mrs. Craven questioned. 

** WeD, not precisely ill, perhaps, but certainly far from what she should 
be. She was very different formerly. I ha"^ known the dear girl for 
years, Mrs. Craven, and she used to be such a merry, light-hearted crea- 
ture." 

•* I have often had her to stay here as a little girl," Mrs. Craven replied, 
" and always thought her disposition subject to very fitful changes. Some- 
times she was boisterously rude ; at others, unnaturally quiet and shy. I 
never attributed it to anything but her temperament, which is very excit- 
able." 

'* Ah ! perhaps so. As a child I knew nothing of her, of course ; but as 
a woman I have associated with her a great deiQ. Oh, Mrs. Craven ! you 
should have seen us at Gibraltar, — we were inseparable, — riding, driv- 
ing, or walking, your. dear son, dear Rachel, and myself were like brother 
and sisters. One would have thought to see us we were just thai — broth- 
er and sisters." 

Her listener started at the idea of such a sister for her Cecil as the 
woman before her, but she only answered, — 

•• Indeed 1.^ 

'* Yes, indeed ; and if dear Rachel had not been a married lady, I sboold 
have been just a little afraid for Major Craven^s heart." 

Mrs. Craven started again, laid her hand upon the widow^s ami, and 
exclaimed, — 

"Oh I Mrs. Arundel, pray don't say that ! " 

The innocent creature laughed lightly. 

*'My dear Mrs, Craven, pray don?t look, bo Mg\i\«n&d. 1 quIy said, * ^ 
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Rachel had not been married ; but she was, and so there could be no dan- 
ger. Why, fie ! you look quite pale. Vm very naughty to have alarmed 
you so." 

And indeed Mrs. Craven did look quite pale and overcome from the 
thought which the widow's words had suggested to her. 

*• r talk too fast for you," re-commencea that lady, •* but you must never 
think much of anything I say. Wo military ladies are famous for being 
rattles, you know. But now that I have said so much, perhaps I had better 
finish my little talk, and then you will see what small cause there was for 
alarm. Dear Rachel was married very young, you see, and left many 
years without her husband (who I am sure is a most charming fellow now 
he's come), and I must confess, at one time I was just a little a^aid lest Mr. 
Cecil's handsome face and figure might not be productive of mischief in 
that quarter (for a woman's heart is an easy prey, dear Mrs. Craven^ ; 
but I talked to her once or twice — and — . Tnere, — that's all, my dwr 
friend ; Rachel is a sweet girl, devoted to me, and a word to her from my 
mouth has more effect than twenty would from another person. At any 
rate, no harm was done. Mr. Norreys arrived, claimed his pretty little 
vnfe, Major Craven returned home and commenced to court Laay Fiunces 
Morgan, and here they all are, as happy as can be." 

Here the widow sighed profoundly, as though even in thinking of happi- 
ness she dared not trust herself; but there was a devil in the eye to which 
she gently applied her pocket-handkerchief. Yet artful as she was herself, 
she was quite taken aback by the show of gratitude which ]^s. Craven 
exhibited on account of the salvation of her son. 

With her eyes brimful of tears, she seized the hand of Eliza Arundel, 
and kissed her. 

"Grod bless you!" she said, fervently, **for what you did for both of 
them. You have been a friend indeed." 

Mrs. Arundel tried to laugh off her confusion at receiving this little 
homage. ** Why, my dear," she exclaimed, "you don't sftppose that any- 
thing could happen to dear Rachel whilst / was by, do you P And really 
there was nothing to speak of, after all. Rachel is but a thoughtless girl, 
you know, and very careless of the world's opinion ; so, perhaps, is Mr. 
Cecil, but I don't think it was much talked of." 

«* (iood heavens ! it never came to be talked of, did it? " said Mrs. Cra- 
ven, horror-struck at the idea. 

*• No, no, dear friend ; or if so, soon forgotten. In a regiment eveiy 
little trifle is discussed, but do not be afraid for our dear Rachel. I, my- 
setf, I know, was over-anxious and fidgety about the matter, and yet I can 
laugh at it now, you see. But I positively won't talk to you another min- 
ute on the subject, so let us change it at once. How do you like Mr. Nor- 
reys?" 

** Very much indeed," returned poor Mrs. Craven. ** He seems a 
delightful young man, from the little I have seen of him; so animated 
and full of talk, and very attentive to his wife." 

** Ah ! so /said directly I saw him, and how I had to talk to, and scold 
that naughty little Rachel, to be sure, for the way she used to go on about 
that poor fellow before he had even returned." 

** Not in abuse of him, I hope?" Mrs. Craven said, with renewed anx- 
ietv. 

The widow smiled. " WeD, I suppose we mustn't say ladies * abuse ' a 
gentleman when they speak against him ; but she was a very naught]^, 
self-willed girl, and used to get into a dreadful state of mind whenever ms 
name was Sluded to. But nous avons change tons cela. They seem very 
happy together now." 

•' Do they ? " said Mrs. Craven, thoughtfully. •* Poor Rachel ! " 

" Now, my dear friend," resumed her tormentor, ** you must not let my 
little Rachel know that I have mentioned these things to you, or my pet 
will be angry with me, and that is what I could not bear. Promise me tfaait 
you wiU be discreet." 

** Certainly I will," replied Mrs. Craven. ** In the first place I have nol 
Bachel's confidence : and, in the second, would not think of woundini^hae . 
£eeiiDg8 uimeceasanlj if I had. But here the^ com^ itom^^^^T^^? 
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From that day Mrs. Craven threw every obstacle that she possibly could 
in the way of Rachel Norreys joining the riding-party ; at tne same time 
that she tried as much as lav in her power to further her son's intimacy with 
Lady Frances Morgan. The two latter were very anxious that a dance at 
the Comt should be given, and Mrs. Craven was desirous of obliging them ; 
but a difficulty lay in the way, in the shape of Rachel Norreys, who had 
been promised, if she would accept the invitation, that no festivity should 
take place there dming her stay, in consideration of her deep mourning. 
But it was now going on three months since Dr. Browne died, and Rachel 
was no stickler for outward forms and ceremonies. She attached no im- 
portance whatever to the depth of her mourning, and thought the whole 
system of wearing black, in most cases, abused. She did not feel inclined 
for a dance herself, because her heart was still very sore, and so she told 
hi| hostess ; but, rather than prevent the other young people having their 
e^yment, would certainly appear at any entertainment which was ffiven 
at the Court ; and as she was a guest in the house, Mrs. Craven could not 
have issued cards /or one otherwise. But, in compliment to her, it was 
agreed that the dance should only be a •* carpet hop," and follow a dinner- 
party; by that means, appearing less of a i)rc-arranged festivity than it 
would otherwise have done. And Mrs. Craven, in settling all this, and 
talking to Rachel about it, was so considerate of her feelings, and so tender 
in her mention of her dead father, that her kindness overcame the girl, who 
burst into tears. Conti'ary to her late avoidance of her hostess, tliey haji- 
pened that day to be alone, and Rachel could not hide her distress. 

** My dear child ! ^ exclaimed her friend, ** if the mere thought of it gives 
you such pain, it shall certainly not be. Consider that settled." 

**0h, no, Mrs. Craven!" was the hysterical answer; "it isn't that, 
indeed. It is nothing to me if they dance or sing or play, so long as he is 
not there. It was only your mentioning his name so kindly that overcame 
me for a moment. I am ^1 right a^ain now ; " and she sat up and passed 
her hand across her brow, as if she was determined not to break down 
again. 

Notwithstanding the evident restraint which had been lately evinced in 
the. girl's manner towards herself, Mrs. Craven could not but make another 
attempt to comfort her and ^ain her confidence. 

•• My dear Rachel," she said, tenderly, ** it makes me very unhappy to see 
you so. You nurse your giief too much, my dear ; you pass bad nights, I 
can see, and allow sad thoughts to haunt you by day. In losing your lather, 
I know you lost what you most cared for ; but, after all, death is not the 
greatest affliction that can befaU our dear ones, and Heaven never intended 
the young to weej) long for the old. Try to think more of his happiness, 
my child, and less '' 

" It is not that — it is not that at all ! " said Rachel, interrupting her with 
convulsive sobs. ** Oh, Mrs. Craven, it is not that ! " 

" Will you not then tell me what it is, dear Rachel ? " continued her kind 
friend, drawing nearer to her; ** perhaps if you did, I might be able to 
comfoi-t you. it has given me pain to see how you avoid me, although I 
asked your leave to let me look upon you as a daughter, and I feel, — be- 
lieve me, Rachel, I realli/ feel, almost as if I were your mother. If you 
could confide in me, as you would have done in him who is gone, I might 
be able to disperse some of the cloud which han^s over you at present ; at 
all events, you would feel that you were deeply sj-mpathized with, fix)m 
whatever source your trouble springs. What is it, dearest child? Tell 
me." 

But there was no answer to the question, except those deep, deep sobs, * 
which rose from the sofa cushion, where Rachel had buried her face. 

"Is it anything to do with your home, Rachel .f* Anythmg about your 
husband?" 

Still no reply. 

** Is it about Raymond, Rachel? You married him too young, my child. 
Do you love him^ 

The question had never been jput to Rachel before by any friend in £ng- 

■f. ifrs. Norreys and Christme had taken it for granted that she did so, 
Arundel that she did not-, aiid l^ymoudY]i^3a\B»^\i\:kx>A\xc^N^x\s^^ 
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the idea smoe the first night tfaey had met, and she had answered, **No!^ 
Bnt coming" as it did now, from almost alien lips, and yet with a true, tender 
pathos in the inquiry, it seemed to go straight home to the gjrPs iicart. It 
seemed to force its way there, and make her ask herself the reason of h^r 
present trouble ; of the new strangle feelings which had crept upon^er the 
last few weeks ; of her anxiety, her restlessness, her resentment of her 
husband^s coldness, and thence to wrest a true and honest answer. 

And so uplifting her slight form from the sofa-cushion, only to tlirow it 
down agjain with a fresh burst of grief as she thought how little llaymond 
regarded her, tiie cry of Rachel was, — 

** Oh, yes — indeed, I do — indeed, indeed, I do, with all my heart and 
soul!" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

im. NORTHLAND BECOlfES FABTICULAB. 

Ko, she did not lie, although, until that moment when the question was 
asked her so abruptly, Rachel had had no knowledge of the truth. But 
she knew now why she felt Raymond's indiflference to her so bitterly, and 
doubly bitter it became after uie discovery ; she knew why she trembled 
and shuddered at his approach, and had thought the agitation came from 
the same feelings of avereion wliich she had entertained for him upon their 
first acquaintance. She knew, — she felt she loved him; and knowing 
tliat, how far more lovable did he appear in her enlightened eyes. Filled 
with the snnshine that had burst in upon her soul, she began to fear lest 
Raymond should read by it her heart as plainly as she did herself; and, 
fearing so, became more timid in his presence than she had ever been 
before. But Mrs. Craven knew nothing of all this. AVhen Rachel's assur- 
ance to her that she loved her husband, breaking so honestly and fervently 
from her lips, sounded on the ears of Cecil's mother, she raised her eyes to 
Heaven, and returned thanks. Her fears were thenceforth at an end for 
both of them, and the widow must have been in the right when she said 
that the young married couple seemed happy enough together now. She 
asked no more confidences from her young guest ; she had learnt all tiiat 
concerned herself and hers. Rachel loved her husband, and Cecil loved 
Lady Frances, and the grief of the former was a dauffhter's filial grief for 
the loss of a father, and time would cure it as it did aU things. The elder 
lady rose from that interview restored to her former cheerfulness, and 
ready to go through all the necessary preparations for the grand dinner 
and dance to be given during the ensuing week ; the younger one flew to 
her own room, afraid lest she had said too much, or that what she had dis- 
closed, however trivial, might find its way back to the ears of Raymond ; 
and overpowered with the burden of this new delicious secret, which, 
while it oppressed her with remorse and shame for her past conduct, 
opened sucn delicious glimpses of a happy life in the future before her 
eyes, that she could not but love the lovely fancy, and hug it rapturously 
to her breast. 

But then the thought would flash across her mind that some day she 
would have to tell Raymond of the change in her own feelings (for with 
her happiness came the longing to make him happy also), and she would 
shrink from the idea, and .blush crimson, even if by herself, at the bare 
f&ncy of having to do such a thing. Sometimes she argued that she must 
write it; but oh, — not yet, — not for a very long time to come! And 
then she would compose the words in which to tell her husband that she 
would be his wife ; and suddenly remembering that he had said he would have 
it from her moutli alone, and read the truth of the assertion in her eyes, — 
would thrust away the notion of telling it at all, as if she had been called 
upon to disclose her secret in a public crowd. 

At other moments she was still more deeply despondent than before^ a^'* 
woidd cry to beraelf in the night that Raymond \o\^$\i<^T oiiR^^—V^"^ 
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to love her ; hnt by her coldness she had killed such feelings in his heart, and 
that till they died they must bo friends, and nothing more. And as she 
recalled his looks, his words, his smiles upon that first da,j that they met, 
and several occasions subsequently, and compared them with the cool and 
caustic aianner in which he now behaved to her, she would really believe 
that she had been the means of uprooting anything like affection for her- 
self from his breast, and that thencefoith it would be barren. Or he might 
love another, — such things had been ; and at the thought, Rachel would . 
tarn upon her solitary pillow and moan ; whilst she felt tiiat in such an 
awful contingency she could have strength and courage to rush between 
them, and tlirust that hated, ideal woman away from Raymond's clasp, 
whilst she told him, with tears of contrition, that she loved him, — him 
only, — better than all the world beside. But would he hear her then, even 
if she knelt at his feet or grovelled in the earth before him ? Would it not 
be too late ? And then poor Rachel would be for hurrying into his pres- 
ence and confessing her sin before him, until false shame and pride would 
force her back into her bed, to pass the remainder of the ni^ht m tears and 
dreadful wonderment how this would end. But how much at this period 
of her life the girl needed the advice and counsel of a nLan like Raymond, 
and sometimes even his protection, the incident which follows will sub- 
stantiate ! 

It was the afternoon on which the dance and dinner-party were to be 
given at Craven Court, and Rachel, acting up to the wish which she con- 
tmued to exhibit for solitude, had wandered away from the house into the 
shady, grand old shrubberies that surrounded the Court, thick with verdure 
of many years' growth, and laid out with beautifully kept gravel-paths. 
Here and there were little winding patlis leadhig away from the principal 
walk, and up to unexpected grassy knolls, crowned by benches, backed by 
trees, and looking over tlie deer-park and towards the Court itself. These 
secluded retreats were Rachel's delight ; and she would often steal away, 
book in hand, to one or other of them, and sit reading by the hour, whilst 
parties from the house were constantly traversing the flower-gardens and 
wooded paths without discovering her whereabouts. 

On the afternoon in question my heroine left Mrs. Craven busily super- 
intending the arrangement of certain flags and flowers with which work- 
men were decorating the dancing-room, her friend, Mrs. Arundel, quietly 
working in the drawing-room, and Cecil and Lady Frances, as usual, 
lingering beside the uncleared luncheon-table, in order to enjoy their flirta- 
tion undisturbed. Raymond had disappeared, she knew not whither, and 
Mr. Northland's absence was too common an occurrence to excite the least 
surprise ; so Rachel strolled out with one of Thackeray's ** Miscellanies " in 
her hand, prepared to spend a quiet afternoon on one of her favorite 
benches. 

It was a beautiful day, although the summer had departed. Rachel 
passed the first mysterious little labyrinth, winding away amongst the taller 
shrubs, and the second, and turned into the third, close by the bed of rho- 
dodendrons. Mr. Northland was there, quietly enjoying his pipe in 80^^ 
posed security. As soon as he saw her, Mr. Northland started from the 
iron bench and commenced to apologize. Rachel started backward, and 
was about to do the same, but laughed in the attempt instead, and then 
formality between them was at an end. Cousin Gus insisted upon vacating 
the sanctum, but Rachel would not hear of such a thing, nor would she 
stay herself unless he went on smokuig, so at last they came to a compro- 
mise, and she sat herself down upon the other end of tho scat and entered 
into conversation with him. 

She was rather glad to have found him thore, for altli'aigh she r>hiinned 
the society of her friends, it was not on adcount of h<.T love for her own 
thoughts. J^ir. Northland was totally unknown to her ; he i.'ould say noth- 
ing to remind her of the past, or to wound her feeUngs in the present. 
Besides which, the interest she had fclt in him the first day they met had 
not been diminished upon a further acquaintance. The Norfeyses had now 
been more than three weeks at the Court, and during that time, althoa^ 
she bad often tried to draw him into convexaatioTv., Rawchel had never had a 
teni-teie wi^ Mr. NorthlaacL She oiben ca\x^\it.\iqTOfeM \Xv\vCft\w^ ^iiwwB>>\cBHi 
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when he was absent — mentally following his footsteps when he slipped 
away fi-om the company up-stairs to his smoking-room or the sober shnib- 

Sbery paths ; caught herself wondering what he mused on whilst he slowly 
aced them ; whether it was an ill-spent life or fortune, a dead love, or a 
ead heart. His treatment at the Court, his melancholy appearance, his 
strange solitary habits, all struck Rachel with so much wonder, that often 
she could not orive the fancifU pictures which she drew of Mr. Northland's 
past and present out of her head for hours together. Had she been dis- 
posed to be more intimate with her hostess she might, perhaps, have told ' 
her curiosity upon the subject and had it gratified, Imt Rachel was too shy 
of Mrs. Craven, and too modest to wish to appear to pry into the affairs of 
any one in her house. 

She had once ventured, when the name of Cousin Gus was on the tapis, 
to remark that he appeared very fond of his own company ; and her host- 
ess had answered her very determinately, — 

•* My dear Rachel, he is the very best creature in the world ; so gpntle, so 
kind, so imselfish, no one could help loving Cousin Gus. You would do so 
yourself, I am sure, if you only knew him better." 

In the mean while the gentleman in question appeared constrained with 
Rachel, as, indeed, he was with everybody, ana seldom -accosted her 
except she commenced the conversation. Therefore, to find him alone 
upon a garden-bench, without any means of escape, was quite a circum- 
stance to be gloried in. Mr. Northland seemed anything but displeased, 
either, at the company thus unexpectedly thrust upon him. His soft eyes 
quite lighted up as Rachel disposed her light figure upon the seat beside 
him, and he laid his meerschaum down, and assured her that the pleasure 
of talking to her so far exceeded that of smoking, that if she had no objec- 
tion he would choose the former. " I smoke more for company than any- 
thing else," he said ; '* a pipe is a friend to a solitary man." 

**But why do you remain solitary, Mr. Northland?" asked Rachel, smil- 
ing. ** It is a very bad compliment to us ladies, I think." 

'* My dear child," he replied, •* what on earth should I do amongst a 
parcel of gay young people like yourselves ? You have your husband, and 
Cecil is engrossed with Lady Frances, and the widow doesn't suit my 
taste." 

Rachel was wicked enough to make merry at this sally on the part of 
Cousin Gus. 

"Are you afraid she will marry you by force, sir?" she asked, laugh- 
ingly. 

*' Well, not exactly," he replied ; ** but I dare say she would try to do so, 
as I am an unprotected man. You don't remember me, Rachel, do you ? " 

She colored at his caUing her by her Christian name, and he observed 
her action. 

" My dear child, you are not offended with me, are youP You need not 
be, for I knew you in lon^ clothes." 

"Did you really?" said Rachel, interested in his remark. "I cannot 
remember you at all, Mr. Northland." 

•* I dare say not; it's the way with the young; but we old fellows dont 
forget so easily. And yet there was a time, Rachel, and not so very long 
ago, either, when you used to call me * Uncle Gus.' " 

•* Used I ? All the memory of my childhood seems to have passed away 
from me," she answered. ** My life, in looking backwards, appears to date 
only from the day I married Raymond Norrevs." 

" I dare say ; I dare say," he replied. *' I knew his father also, Rachel, 
and his grandfather. He is a fine young fellow ! You should be proud of 
your husband, my dear." 

** I am," she said, softly^. 

••That's right; that's right," replied Cousin Gus, with an energy very 
unusual to him. •• I am a shy man, my dear ; very shy ! and I'm not much 
of a hand at saying what I mean, but I do feel very much interested in 
lt>oth Raymond Norreys and yourself;" and Mr. Northland moved nearer 
to Rachel as he spoke. 

• •• You are very kind," she answered, warmly. She could not ed^jSk 1* 
16 
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self away from his close proximity, because the bench had arms, and she 
was at tiiL* further extremity of it/ 

•* Verj' interested indeed," continued Mr. Northland, and his eyes looked 
what he' said. ** I don't know any youno: people in whom I feel so much 
so. I wish you would let me be your friend, Kachel ; " and with this he 
slipped his ui-m about her waist. 

With all lliiehers own interest in Mr. Northland, in all her concern for 
his hermit-like qualities, and her eompiwsion for his fancied ^efs or 
wrongs, shif had never been quite a1)le to disabuse her mind of the idea tliat he 
was just a little queer about the head. She gave a twist to her body, to try 
and escape from the pressure of his^encireling arm, and met the gaze of 
his usually pensive eyes, now roused into something like the expression of 
a man. 

*• Dear Rachel ! " he exclaimed, as he felt her endeavors to free herself: 
" dear, dear child, don't be angry with me. I must^ if it is for the first and 
last time ; " and so saj'ing, lie pressed his lips upon her cheek and forehead. 

Rachel was now thoroughly alarmed ana insulted. With a look of in- 
dignation, she disengaged herself from his clasp, and without a word, ran 
down the little path wTiieh led into the shrubbery, and with heightened 
color and fast-beating heart, almost threw herself into the arms of Ray- 
mond Nornjys, who was quietly pacing up and down there with Mrs. 
Arundel. For comin<^ in unwarily soon after his wife's departure from the 
house, the widow hatl fallen upon poor Raymond, and borne him off to in- 
dulge him with a little of the ehit-chat with which she was used to enter- 
tain Mrs. Craven or Lady Frances, or any one else who was so unfortunate 
as to fall into her clutches. 

** I really don't know where dear Rachel is, Mr. Norreys, but come with 
me, and we will find her in no time. Let me think ; wheVe is she likely to 
be ? With Major Craven ? No, no ; that would never do, because Lady 
Frances Morgan is in the dining-room, and we old soldiers know that three 
is no company. Depend upon it she is somewhere in the garden, and 
we'll go and find her out, and give her a good scolding." 

It was in vain that poor Raymond insisted that he was in no immediate 
necessitry^ of finding Mrs. Norreys. The widow had him, and he must do 
her bidding. And so the ill-assorted couple paced the shrubbery pa/tba 
together. 

•* How happy dear Rachel seems here," was Mrs. Arundel's first remark, 
intended to extract a denial from her companion. 

** Do you think so ? " he replied, falling into the snare. " I have thought 
she looked pale the last fortnight." 

**Ah! well; of course you must know best, but I fancied otherwise. 
She and Major Craven have always been such good friends. I thought 
they would be so pleased to meet again." 

** And yet I had difficulty in persuading Rachel to accept this invitation,^ 
remarked Raymond. ** She said she didn't want to come." 
- •* No ! really ? Now did dear Rachel say that ? " exclaimed Eliza Arun- 
del, her large blue eyes opening wide with her astonishment, feigned or 
otherwise. "You don't say so? Well, we women are contradictions at 
our best ; and at Gibraltar tlie two were inseparable. Maior Craven is a 
handsome fellow, is he not? " 

** He's well enough," said Raymond, gloomily. 

** Well ow ugh!'''' echoed the widow, mimiclung him. "Is that all the 
praise you can find to bestow upon the Adonis of Sie 3d Royal Bays ? I am 
afraid poor Craven must depend on Rachel for his share of admiration from 
tlie Norreys' family ; well enough, indeed ! I wish your wife could hear 
you ! " 

** My wife always says she does not like fair men," said poor Raymond; 
" she maintains that they are insipid." 

" The naughty little puss ! " exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, laying great em;^ 
phasis on her adjectives. ** And so she tells you that, does she ? FU take 
my lady to task next time I see her, you may depend upon it. And so she 
really did not appear to like the notion of commg to Craven Court, the 
aitfiu little minx.''^ 
Raymond Norreys did not admire heaxmw \i\a -vni^ «^c^<^tv otm^SB^^^j^^ 
d so he plainly intimated by the frown YrDic\i g^BAdoAT^^ oTi\A&\stQk^ « 
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"I do not think that Rachel is artful," h6 replied, curtly; **and there 
could be no earthly reason for her being so in this case." 

Mrs. Arundel changed her tactics immediately. 

** Of course not," she said decidedly ; and then added, in a more serious 
tone, as if they really would not joke* any more upon the subject, — ** The 
fact is, Mr. Norreys, I dare say dear Rachel felt that the revival of old as- 
sociations and the memory of old times would be rather more vi\id here 
than at Brompton — as how should it not be ? Here am /, you see, from 
whom she has been inseparable, so sadly altered in my circumstances ; 
and, dear Craven, who was always with us, taken up by that prettv piece 
of pink and white china in-doors ; everything changed, in fact. I don^t 
wonder Rachel feels it, poor dear child ! " 

"Not all changed for the worse for her, I hope," replied Raymond's 
voice, cheerily, though he felt anything but cheery. ** Her father's death, 
naturally, was a severe blow to her, but " 

•* Oh ! I wasn't thinking of her father's death at all," said Mrs. Arundel. 
** He was a very good sort of man, of course ; but still, you see, Mr. Nor- 
reys, a father " 

** What were you thinking of, then, Mrs. Arundel ? " 

The question was positively hovering upon the lips of her companion, 
whose dark cheek had flushed damask under her last insinuation, when 
Rachel came flying down the little labyrinth as I have described, book in 
hand, and dashed against her husband's breast. Her face crimson, — her- 
self almost unable to speak from agitation, she looked far more angry than 
frightened ; and the sudden rencounter added to it upset her so completely, 
that at first she could say nothing; and when she managed to articulate, 
the words which rose to her lips only served to heighten the idea that her 
emotion had arisen from some cause of vexation instead of alarm. 

** Oh, Raymond ! " she exclaimed, ** what are you two doing here ? " 

** Well, I never!" said Mrs. Arundel, in a tone that was mtended to be 
very jaunty ; ** that's a pretty question to put to your friends. Miss Rachel. 
Ana pray, what are you doing here, if I'm not impertinent in asking ? " 

Her husband was so taken aback by her sudden appearance, that he had 
not made up his mind what to say before the widow had concluded her 
badinage, and so they all three stood and stared at one another. 

** I am very foolish," said Rachel, apologetically, and catching her breath 
as she spoke ; ** but I was running so fast that you fiightened me dread- 
fully." 

"Then, why do you run so fast?" inquired her husband; but she was 
silent. 

" I am going home now," she said, presently, as she left them without 
further parley, and conamenced to walk slowly back to the house. 

t« "WTiy ! I declare ! " exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, as Rachel disappeared, 
' •* if the little vixen is not jealous ! " 

The words shot like a thrill of hope through the breast of Raymond Nor- 
reys, and he quite trembled with pleasure as he attempted to laugh t^em 
on as a joke, though heartily believing them the while. 

"Jealous, — she must be so!" he thought to himself. "That's not a 
bad card to play. I'll carry it out this evening. Rachel jealous — by 
heavens ! how glad I am ! " 

And he talked and laughed, and made Imnself so a^eeable, that the 
widow thought him a more " charming young fellow " than ever. In the 
mean while, Mr. Northland kept close to his retreat for fear of discovery, 
and did not even resume the delights of his meerschaum until the sounds 
of their voices had died away in the surrounding shrubbery, and Rachel 
retraced her steps to the house. 

She was frightened and nervous at the upshot of the little episode which 
had just taken place in her existence, and felt conscious that her subsequent 
conduct had been mistaken both by her husband and Mrs. Arundel ; but in 
either case what could she do about it.?* To whom was she to go with her . 
tale of Mr. Northland's impertinence? — to Mrs. Craven? — to her bus- 
][)aiid? — to Elise? Oh, no ! Rachel could not tell either of them that this 
man, almost a stranger, had put his arm about her waist awd «a\?qaA\^ >K^s5«ft.^ 
her. To Mra. Craven it would be aa offence agdhxi&\i^<^x ^<5»\.\ ^wi^>asst 
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husband (notwithstanding his want of love for her), it might create a dis- 
turbance ; and in Mrs. Arundcrs possession, the secret would be public 
property in half an hour. And would she achieve any good by telling it? 
The man was certainly not right in liis intellect, — there could be no doubt 
of that. It was easy for her to keep out of his wa.j for tiie future ; added 
to wiiich, Raymond and she were going back to Brompton the day after 
the morrow. 

And so, taking all these matters into consideration, — although her cheek 
burned when she tliouglit of the affront which had been offiered her, and 
she sorely wished she had some trustworthy friend to whom she might con- 
fide the secret, — Rachel resolved to keep her own counsel 



CHAPTER XXn. 

SEALED nEABTS. 

When Rachel entered her room that evening for the purpose of dressing, 
she found it already occupied by Mrs. Craven's lady's-maid. The black 
tulle dress, looped up in every oirection by clusters of white roses, which 
she was to wear, lay spread out upon the bed. Rachel had brought no 
maid with her to Craven Court, and had been used, whilst there, to wait 
upon herself; but her suq^rise at the novelty of the apparition before her 
was soon auenched by the apparition herself, who intimated ** that Mrs. 
Craven haa desired her to ask if she could be of any service to Mrs. Nor- 
reys in dressing." 

Rachel afltooied that she always did her own hair, and that the house- 
maid was perfectly competent to lace her dress. 

** Scarcely such a dress as this, ma'am, I think," observed the officious 
lady's-maid. 

Since Miss Tagg appeared to wish to do the honorSj Rachel made no 
further objection to her remaining for that puruose. 

**I beg your pardon, ma'am, have I unaerstood rightly from Mrs, 
Watson, the housekeeper, that you are in want of a lady's-maid yourself.^ " 

Now the question had been mooted previous to Rachel's leaving the 
Abbey Lodge. ** Yes, I am looking out for one. Wliy do you ask.^ " 

•* Because I have a sister, ma'am, a very accomplished young person, 
who I think would just suit you." 

**lf she will call on me'^in town," replied Rachel, carelessly, **I can 
speak to her. I suppose you know my address." ^ 

Over wliich indifferent reply Miss Tagg fell into ecstasies, saying she 
was certain ttat her sister Mary Ann and Mra. Norreys would suit each 
other exactly, and that she should wait upon her as soon as ever she 
returned to Brompton. 

** Mary Ann is living in Eccleston Square now, ma'am, and I will write 
to her by this very night's post. Good evening, ma'am." And with that 
Miss Tagg curtsied herself out of the room. 

As soon as her own mistress's toilet was completed Miss Tagg found 
her way to the servants' hall, replete with the news that her sister was 
about to apply for the situation of lady's-maid to young Mrs. Noireys, and 
there wasn't no manner of doubt but what she'd get it. But Miss Tagg 
had better have been more discreet. Several of the servants heard ^r 
assertion, and amongst the rest Martha Wilson. This girl had been in a 
very sulky mood for the last week, — the housekeeper had informed her 
that she was to have no leave thenceforward, except what she spent at 
Laburnum Cottage with her mother. 

Martha was not like other girls. She knew that it was Mrs. Wilson's 
doing, not Mrs. Watson's, and her heart felt verjr indignant at the check 
put upon her actions, but she had foreseen something of the sort, and cal- 
culated against it. She had left the barracks because she would not sub- 
miirto espionage, and she thought as little about leaving her situation f(^ 
the same reason \ only, the next tame slie \Aok. ^^\i\.,\i!&T xciQVkvs&x ^hoohi 
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not be the companion of her wanderings. Therefore, as Miss T&gg boasted 
of Mrs. Norreys'B interest in her sister, and her want of a lady's-maid, Mar- 
tha Wilson had both her ears open, although she took care to keep her 
mouth shot. 

As Rachel, nnooiucioiifi of the revolution the few words she had uttered 
before Miss Tagg were creating below, was standing thoughtfully before 
the pier-glase, surFeying the effect of her completed costume, a knock 
sounded at the door, j»a Mrs. Craven, also robed in slight mourning, en- 
tered the room. In her hand she held a morocco jewel-case ; but her first 
exclamation was in praise of Rachel's appearance. 

*' My dear child, — forgjive me for saying so, — but you look uncommonlv 
pretty ! I am almost afraid, if I put a touch more to you, that I may spoil 
the effect that Tagg has produced ; but I did come with the intention of 
asking you to wear these to-night ; " and she placed the morocco case in 
Rachel's hand as she spoke. 

One touch of the spring and the cover flew back, revealing on their 
dainty bed a magnificent set of carbuncles and diamonds — gems well 
suitea to a dark complexion like that of Rachel. There they lay, looking 
asif they were never intended to be disturbed, — comb, ear-rings, necklace, 
brooch, and a pair of bracelets, — Rachel was but a girl after all, and her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure as she saw the pretty, womanly toys. 

** For me ! " she exclaimed ; ** really for me 1 " She had been used to re- 
ceive a great many presents, but she had never possessed anything so val- 
uable* as this before. No one, with all their worship, had ever so endowed 
her little ladyship before, and the fii*st sight of them chaimed her. But 
the next moment she had pushed them gently away, and made use of the 
same strange words that had fallen from ner Ups once before when talking 
with Cecil Craven. 

**0h, no! Mrs. Craven; don't give them to me. I have no right — in- 
deed I have not ! " 

The eyes of her hostess dilated with amazement. 

**-^o right! dear Rachel. What do you mean? Have / not a right to 
do as I will with them ? You have every right, dear child ; the best of 
rights, in your dear father's name. It is a long time since I made you a 
present, Rachel — Come, let me have the pleasure of putting them on 
you." 

Rachel took tlie delicate hand, which came so near her face, and kissed 
it. Her deer-like eyes went upwards to meet the other's glance as she did 
so, and encountering it all affection, she said, earnestly, — 

** Thank you, then, so much. I will take them since you wish it, for 
your sake and my father's sake ; not for myself, who have no claim to such 
indulgence on your part." But Mrs. Craven folded the drooping figure to 
her breast, and stopped her speech. 

** Hush ! — hush ! " she answered, softly. ** My love, you have the high- 
est claims upon me, though you do not know it." She bent forward ner 
graceful head and neck for Mrs. Craven's convenience, whilst the latter 
hung the delicate ears and throat with the sparkling jewels, fastened 
them on the glowing breast, and round about the smooth and slender 
arms. 

** We must leave the comb alone for this evening," she said, laughing^ 
as she concluded her task, ** for it will not agree with Miss Clark's white 
roses. Turn yourself to the pier-glass» Rachel, and see what you look 
like." 

A little queen, if stateliness of bearing could make her one. Upon her 
throat and arms, and in her ears, the brilliant combination of diamonds 
and carbuncles flashed and glittered till they lighted up the dark skin upon 
which they lay, and forced it to reflect back their ruby light. Ana as 
Rachel contemplated this vision of herself she blushed with pleasure, until 
her cheeks and eyes rivalled the jewels with which she was adorned. 

Mrs. Craven came and stood behind the ^*1, so that their figures were 
reflected together in the glass. Seen thus, side by side, and robed in the 
same manner of costume, the two women did not appear so very unlike 
one another. 

•• TheyarejKMitively charming," m\mnuredBAX^€V^«3^xi^ca^|,\^ 
her ornaments presented in the mirror. 
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•* And so are yon, my doar," returned her hostess. ** I am so fflad you 
like them ; but I niUst loave you now, and be on duty in the drawmg- 
room." And Mrs. Craven kissed her, and went away to receive her 
expected guests. 

As she left tlio room Rachel felt uncommonly happy. In the first pleas- 
ure of fuuling herself the possessor of so unexpected and so valuable a 
pift, it id true that llaehel Norreys, with all her great capabilities for feel- 
ing and remembering her pain, forgot everything but that she did possess 
it. Mr. Northland's rudeness," about whieh she had so vexed herself, Eliza 
Arundel's fading friendship, even lior husband's coolness towards her, and 
her growing love for him, were all forgotten for tlie moment (only for the 
moment, mind) as Rachel thought how very nice she looked, and how 
much she should like Riiymond to see her. And so she ran out of her bed- 
room and tai)ped at his dressing-room door, and, on being answered, 
opened it, almost wiUiout thinking what she was about, and stood upon the 
threshold. 

** Raymond, what do you think of me ? " 

The words had scarcely escaped her before she remembered where she 
was, and what an advance it had been on her part to go there, and she was 
positively covered with blushing confusion as she awaited her husband's 
reply, liaymond, who expected to have seen his dress boots, for which ho 
had just rung, thi*ust into the room, was abnost as confused as hei-self ; but 
she really did look chai-ming, and as he camo forward he could not help 
telling her so, though, as he said the words, he sighed. To hide her con- 
fusion, Rachel commenced a rajnd account of how'AIrs. Craven had given 
her the ornaments, and wasn't she v<.'ry kind? and didn't Raymond admire 
them very much ? and must they not be very valuable ? and as she ran on 
thus, her husband mistook her evident emban-assment for a desire to cover 
some awkwardness about the jewels themselves. 

*'Who gave them you?" he rejoined, sharply. ^'Mrs. Craven, or Major 
Craven?" 

* '* Mi-s. Craven, Raymond," she replied, with wide-opened eyes. "Cecil 
never gave me anything so vahiable as this." 

• It was not tluj first time she had calhjd Major Craven by his Christian 
name before her husband, but he chose to notice it as something out of the 
common way. 

** K Cecil had,'*'' he replied, with something like a sneer for Raymond Nor- 
reys, ** I should have just chucked them all back in his face. Curse his 
impudence ! " 

Considering that Major Cmvcn, since his own return, had made no offer 
even of a present to his wife, it was a false move on his part, for Rachel, 
with a women'^ quickness, detected at once signs of the feeling he most 
wished to keep from her knowledge — that he entertained jealousy. For 
under the influence of Mrs. Aruntlcrs insinuations Raymond Norreys was 
becoming, little by little, jealous of liis wife. All her pleasure in her orna- 
ments seemed gone then, and Rachel descended to the drawing-room with 
all the old trouble back upon her memoi-y like a cloud, and sitting like a 
thin^ of Evil on her spirits. She looked very pretty, and she forced herself 
to fciik and to be agreeable, but all her vivacity was feignwd. Lady Frances, 
in clouds of pink tulle and moss rose-buds, and very sanguine ot bringing 
Maior Cmvcn to the point that evening, appeared, both at the dinner-table 
ana afterwards, by far the liveliest and most animated woman of the two. 
The dessert was not lingered over, and by ten o'clock the music had begun 
aad the dancing-room was pretty well filled. Rachel sat apart at first, de- 
clining all oifers to dance, and silently watching Major Craven, Lady 
Fi-ances, and Raymond Norreys, as Uiey moved through the various figures. 
The latter appeared in the very best of spirits ; his bright face and well-set 
form seemed to have made a great impression upon the young ladies of the 
party, who smiled most graciously upon him. 

'* He seems happy enough," thought poor Rachel, as she watched a* very 

warm flirtation he appeared to be carrying on with a faded-looking girl in 

blue, " and so do Cecil and Lady Frances. Why am I tho only one leffc 

outF " And in her wounded pride and sense of desolation, her short spell 

of cheerfulness so soon eclipsed again, B.aA\iQ\ '^orr^^^ co\ii<^\^as^« ^^^ as 

Bbe had seldom wept before. 
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Major Craven and Lady Frances Morgan had a right to appear happy, for 
it was at this identical party that Cecil obtained the young lady^s leave to 
ask her noble mamma, the Countess of Riversdale, to bestow her pretty 
plump hand upon him in matrimony. Little has been said relative to more 
than the mere outside actions of this pair of lovers, and for a voiy good 
reason, that nothing more occurred with them than mi^ht be plainly seen by 
those who watched mem. There are some people who have no • * inside," and 
Lady Frances (if not Cecil Craven) was of that number. She was affec- 
tionate and modest and harmless ; he was iiifcctionate and honorable and 
easy-going ; and beyond this, if more was looked for, the searcher's gain 
-would not repay his trouble. They were not widely different from hundreds 
of their kind who jostle us at every turn upon the field of life ; they played 
thelt part at the rate of third and fourth fiddles in the world's great orches- 
tra, and though not thrust prominently forward, still helped to maintain the 
harmony and well-being of the society they moved in. It would not do for 
every one to play solos. And although Cecil greatly admired the character 
of Rachel Norreys, he sometimes \iewed the various phases m it with a kind 
of awe ; occasionally he was almost afraid of her, as ne had told her once at 
Gibraltar ; and as a wife, the disposition of Frances Morgan suited his own 
far better. He was ready (however much he liked her), when he thought 
of Bachel, to exclaim with Byron, — 

" Vve seen vour gtormy seas and stormy women, 
And pity lovers rather more than seamen." 

But, however unpleasant they may be at times, it is your stormy women, 
after all, that can love the best, although they ire most dangerous when 
crossed. Depend upon it, the same energy whfch, wrongly displayed in 
one instance, makes our greatest love-poet think it worth while to state his 
objections to them in his rhjTne, will haply bear them through many a tussle 
in this life, which weaker-minded women would sink under, and keep them 
faithful to many a love that the falterers amongst their sex would have too 
much shame, too many scruples, or too great a fear to cling to for better or 
for worse. • 

There are scores of Lady Frances Morgans ; but it is only here and there, 
be her faults what they may, that we meet a Rachel Norreys. 

However, Lady Frances was the one to engage Maior Craven's fancy, or 
as much of it as was left to be engaged, after having been frittered away in 
all directions ever since he was sixteen, and he debvered it up to her safe- 
keeping during a promenade, after the fifth waltz which they had danced 
together on that night. He was not very agitated over his avowal, nor she 
on her acceptance of the same. He delivered himself of one or two ner- 
vous laughs as he told his tale of love, but, nevertheless, seemed pretty 
certain of what her answer would be ; and Lady Frances blushed a good 
deal, and said, — **0h, don't Major Craven," and "I'm certain you cant 
mean what you say ; " and then the formality was over, and she agreed 
that, subject to her mamma's approval, she would become Lady Frances 
Craven. 

** Only, of course, you will write and ask mamma all about it," was her 
final stipulation ; and Cecil answered, **0f course I shall, by to-morrow's post, 
— so that's settled. Are you ready?" And encircling her waist again 
with his arm, whirled her off once more to make the circuit of t^e ball- 
room. 

When that dance was over, and he had deposited his newlj-maAeJiancee 
on a seat, Cecil Craven felt confused and heated, and almost depressed, as 
he rushed into the night air to try and cool liimself. Was he already sony 
for what he had done ? Had he made a mistake, and arrive^ at the knowl- 
edge so soon ? 

Hardly so ; and in his case he never came to look upon the step he took 
that night as a mistake. But tiiere are moments in aU our lives when we 
wish we were better and higher and wiser than we are. Perhaps, even in 
that first hour of the accepted lover's bliss, Cecil Craven, knowing that 
Lady Frances was the gu-l oest suited to lum as a wife, without a wish for 
change or a thought of wavering, yet experienced a something like regret 
that he was not worthier to be mated with eometScoxi^ \ii^<^t «xl\ ^ 
tUellectaal than wbal he felt that he aepixed to. 
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Perhaps he even went so far as mentally to compare his own choice with 
that dark, thoughtful, ** stormy ^ girl who sat near one of the open win- 
dows, i)ensively gazing out into the night. ** But, pshaw ! " he said, as he 
thouffht of it, •* what could I do with a woman like that, if I had her? 
She\Ygct sick of me in a week." 

In the midst of his co^tations he ran against Mrs. Arundel. Every one 
was always running agamst Mrs. Arundel at Craven Court now ; but Cecil 
had scarcely expected to find her at this time walking on the terrace in the 
dark. 

**By Jove !" he exclaimed, "is that you, Mrs. Arundel .? Why are you 
walking here in the dark ? It's damp, too, — there's a heavy dew falling." 

** I don't feel it," said the widow, with an air of pensive sadness. ** I 
thought I should like, even though I have no heart to join in such gajety, 
to walk uj) here, where I could see the dancing and hear the music. It is 
a melancholy pleasure, Craven. It reminds me so of olden times." 

**AVhy, poor old Jack never danced, did he?" observed Cecil, who was 
not always very polite in his way of speaking to Mrs. Arundel. 

" Oh, dear no ! you know he didn't. I was hardly thinking of him in 
such a scene. Do xou remember the dance the Williamses gave the first 
year we were at Gib, Cecil ? " 

He remembered the occasion well enough, as being one on which he had 
made a great fool of himself with regard to her ; but he professed to have 
forgotten it. 

** Upon my word, I don't, Mrs. Arundel." 

"Why do you never call me * Elise ' now ? " she murmured. ** Any 
other name seems so strange from your lips, Cecil." 

** When we are in Turkey we must do as the turkeys do," he replied, 
tr3ing to laugh off her searching question. ** It is not the custom in Eng- 
land to call married ladies by their Chiistian names." 

** Ah, weU!" she sighed, ** perhaps it is best so. But tell me. Craven, 
that you have not totally forgotten that happy time. You were happy, were 
you not ? " 

** I always have been so ever since I had the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Arundel," he replied, laughing. 

"Can you laugh when recalling it ? " she exclaimed, raising her voice 
considerably. " Cecil, you are cruel to me. You do it to t^ my poor 
wounded heart." 

Mrs. Arundel only intended to be highly dramatic ; but they were so near 
the open window of the dancing-room, and the night was so quiet, that her 
companion was dreadfully afraid that her words should be overheard. 

** Good heavens ! Elise," he said, ** don't talk like that, — some one may 
hear us. I will see you a^ain soon, — to-morrow or next day, but I must 
go now," — and vanished into the house as he spoke. 

The widow was in the dark, and alone ; but a smile of triumph curled 
her lip. She had really stole out for the pleasure of the walk alone ; she 
had little expected to turn up such a trump-card during her ramble. 

" I have made him wince," she said to herself, ** deny it if he can. Wait 
till I can get that little witch, Rachel, and that piece of pink-and-white 
goodness. Lady Frances, out of the way (and they botli go within the week), 
and I expect I shall do what I choose with their preux-chevalier. What a 
conamotion there will be in the Court when it comes to be known 1 I imag- 
ine his lady-mother will not much fancy having me for a daughter-in-law ; 
but the alternative may be the worse for her. Nous verrons." And so 
meditating, Mrs. Arundel turned back upon her homeward path. 

Cecil, delighted to have rid himself of her company, rushed into the danc- 
hig-room again, and walked straight up to Rachel Non^eys, who had been 
sitting still of her own. accord all me evening. 

*• Mrs. Norreys," he said, with his most finished bow, " I request the 
honor, etc. etc." 

" But you canH have the honor nor the et ceteras, Major Graven,^ she 
replied, laughing; " because I have refused every one who has asked me 
to dance this evening." 

**Ob! that's nothing,^ he exclaimed; "yon can say that I am a privi- 
leged person, in the same regiment, and althat Bott ot thing.** 
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"But Captain Crowe has asked me, and Mr. Fislier and Mr. Weldon'' 
(all of them brother officers of Cecil Craven), ** and therefore that would 
be no excuse at all." 

•* Then tell the truth," he said, aloud. 

"What is that?" 

•* That I am " (and the rest he whiskered in her ear). 

** DorCt, Cecil," Rachel said, almost angrily ; and the brightest of colors 
mounted even to her forehead. ** You are cruel to me." 

The very words which some one else had just sounded in his ears outside 
the operied window. Raymond Norreys, standing near with his partner, 
heard them also, but was silent. 

** Then you will dance with me, Mi*s. Norreys," Cecil said, conclusively. ' 
From what he drew his evidence was not quite clear, but to Rachel any 
way it appeared satisfactory. y 

'* Yes, if you really wish it," she said, and rose and joined him. " 

She waltzed divinely, and she dearly loved the exercise. Cecil Craven 
was also a good dancer, and they had often and often been partners 
together when abroad ; but his waltzing was clumsy compared to that of 
Raymond Norreys, whose performance m that way had been pronounced 
by the belles of the evening to be "perfect." But seeing his wife refuse 
every offer she received, he had not thought to ask her for a partner. Now, 
as he watched her, flying round and round in the close embrace of Cecil 
Craven, he resolved to keep the next waltz open for her. At all events, 
she would not think a dance too great a boon to give him. With this inten- 
tion, as soon as the set was ov^r, and Major Craven had placed her, flushed 
and looking more charming than he had ever seen her yet, upon a seat, 
Raymond advanced to Rachel, and asked her if she was engaged for the 
next waltz. 

** Oh, no," she replied, thinking he was vexed at her dancing with Cecil 
after having refused so many others ; " for none. Indeed I mustn't dance- . 
any more. I ought not to have accepted Major Craven, but' I am so fond 
of it, and it was such a temptation." 

** I was going to ask you to dance with me," he said, looking rather dis- 
appointed. 

Now Cecil had asked Rachel several times before in the evening, and 
Raymond had not been near her once ; and she had felt the omission on his 
pajLt so much, that she answered him now rather coolly, — 

** I will dance with you if you wish it, Raymond, but you must make my 
excuses if I get into a scrape with any one else about it." And thereupon 
he put down his name upon her unfilled card. 

She anticipated waltzing with her husband, although she had appeared 
so indifferent upon the matter; but when the time came, and he stood 
before her waiting to take her on his arm, looking so distinguished and so 
graceful, Rachel's courage failed. 

Raymond Norreys was excited, but not in like measure with herself; he 
was thinking of the dance. , She was thinking of Aim, and him alone, and 
it was too much for her. 

As she felt the encircling of his arm about her figure, clasped one hand 
in his, and leant the other on his shoulder, Rachel turned sick and giddy ; 
the room and the lights went round and round before her failing vision, 
and she rather gasped than said, — 

•• Raymond, Raymond ! for God's sake let me go, or I shall faint ! " 

He placed her on the sofa from which she had arisen to dance with him ; 
he brought her water, whilst officious matrons fanned her into life again ; 
and when the room had ceased whirling, and the music repossessed some 
meaning in her ears, and she could remember where she was, the revulsion 
ended in a burst of tears, for which no reason coujd be extracted from her 
but the heat and the unusual exercise of dancing, to which of late she had 
not been accustomed. Mrs. Craven soon hunying to the spot, believed at 
once that the scene of gayety had been too much lor Rachel in her present 
state of- nervousness, and urged her in a whisper to leave the ballroom. 
The weary ffurl was too glad to comply. She hoped that Raymond would 
follow, and force an explanation from her of her evident emotion. ^ 
17 
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But Raymond wiintocl no such cxp1an:Uion, — thon«:ht he needed none. 
He danced no more that niglit, l)ut wandered out on tlie dark torracoa. 

** Ilan^r it," h(? mcntiilly exclaimed, ** she could dance with that pink- 
and-whitc fellow there, and appear to like it; but directly she stood up 
with me, shii must needs turn Taint, or sham to. I suppose to dance with 
me is too much troubU*. But I'll be blessed if I'll stand this sort of thin^ 
much lon«:cr." By which soliloquy it will bo seen that love had blinded 
tlie jud<^ment of 'Mr. Raymond Norreys, as it has done that of many a 
wiser and a better man before him. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



MULTUM IN PARVO. 
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It is often desirable, in the course of a romance, to crowd a vast amount 
of incident into a small amount of letter-press \ for althoup^h a ^reat deal 
may happen in a few weeks of time, if it does not immediately bear upon 
the subject in hand, its recital in detail is best avoided. Yet links there are 
conn(Jctin<5 each portion of an acted life with it fellow incidents, which 
must not be entirely lost sight of, even though the tale be but a fancy of 
the brain. 

Two days after the dance and dinner-party, Raymond Norreys and his 
wife left Craven Court and returned to the Abbey Lodge. During that 
time Rachel had scarcely seen Mr. Northland, and had certainly not spoken 
to him. Cousin Gus appeared to be quite aware of the impropriety he had 
been guilty of, and studiously kept out of her way, even when the carriage 
was at the door to take them back to the railway station, and farewells 
were being liberally dispensed and warmly re-echoed. For when the 
actual moment for parting anived, Rachel, although she had suffered so 
much in secret during her visit to the Court, felt sorry to leave it, and clung 
about the neck of Mrs. Arundel with almost the same degree of fervor with 
which she used t6 embrace that lady in the days of yore. 

But still she was j-eally glad to rcitum to the Abbey Lodge. When she 
arrived at its sombre u'on gates, and, above all, when she caught sight of 
tlie bright, glowing face of Christine as she ran to meet them, Rachel felt, 
for the lirst time, that the Abbey Lodge was home to her, and its inmates 
were her mother and her sister. And as she rushed into the hall, and 
received their united welcome, she said so without hesitation. 

** Oh ! I am so glad to see you both again," was her warm exclamation ; 
" I am so glad to get home ! " 

The face of old Mrs. Norreys lighted up with a greater gleam of pleas- 
' ure at the words than had ever been seen there as the result of any inter- 
course with her daughter-in-law before. She glanced round for Raymond, 
that her looks might si^nily her approbation to him also, but he was busy 
with the luggage, and nad not heard his wife's remark. As for the two 
giiis, they were almost as pleased to meet as if they had been really 
sisters. 

•* How have you enjoyed your visit, dear? " was naturally Christine's first 
question; and ** Not very much, Christine; I was not half so happ^ there 
as I am here," was Rachel's ready answer, hailed with increased aelight on 
the part of Mrs. Norreys and her daughter, if the shower of telegi*aphic 

fiances which passed between them and spoke their mutual pleasure mig^ht 
e accepted as a sign. Yes ! these two women loved her well. Racnel 
felt the truth of this as soon as she found time to thii^ about it ; and felt 
also, that notwithstiinding all the fidgety rules and regulations, and the 
monotony of the days at the Abbey Lodge, tliat she could live there, be 
happy, and love them in return for Raymond's sake and the regard they 
bore him. 

No thought of self entered into her calculations then. Has it not been 
said that hers was a character which, once loving, would love weU > 
** Rachel, will you come in here for a imnutft V I Yfvjmt to a^eak to you."^.. 
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It was a few days after their return to Brompton, and the voice was that 
of her husband, and issued from his dressing-room door. Rachel stopped 
short in her transit to tJie sitting-room, and complied with his request. She 
colored with conscious pain as she entered the little apaitment and saw the 
sofa where he laid himself down each night in discomfort to sleep, and the 
general disorder of the room, usual enough in a bachelor's chamber, but 
which should never be seen in that of a man who has a wife to keep things 
tidy for him. But Raymond's thoughts did not appear to be running in the 
same direction as her own, for he never glanced towards the interior of the 
room, nor seemed by word or look to wish to convey even a tacit re- 
proach for her being so great a stranger there. Since he had returned from 
Craven Court he hjm not been out so much in the evenings ; but his silence 
when amongst them at home was so unlike his general behavior, that it 
seemed sometimes, not only to Rachel, but to his mother and sister, that 
Lis absence would have been a greater relief. He was sitting on the sofa 
as his wife entered his room, and she went towards him wit£ the evident 
intention of taking a seat bv his side. She often tried now to break the ice 
between them by some such little graceful act of advancement, but some- 
thing always seemed to intervene to frustrate her good endeavors. Now, 
as she approached the sofa, Raymond rose from it, as if to make room for 
her beside him ; but instead of reseating himself, he took a- ^hair, which 
removed him to the other side of the table. Rachel's eyes sought his with 
a tender reproach in them, the meaning of which (had he taken the trouble 
to meet their gaze) he would have found no difficulty in reading ; but he 
never glancea towards her, except in an evasive manner — never, certain- 
ly, so as to meet her imploring eyes. He was the first to speak. 

** Rachel, would you rather remain here, or go into a house of our own?" 
He had taken her so much by surprise, that at first she hardly knew what 
to answer him. ** Of com'se, I don't mean a hoiise exactly, because I can- 
not afford just now to take a whole house and furnish it, — it would be folly 
in me, not knowing our plans for the future, — but into furnished apart- 
ments. Would you not rather have rooms to yourself than live here with 
my mother and sister ? " 

He thought that alone with Rachel, in a dwelling of their own, he T^uld 
have perhaps, a greater chance of winning her affections — of reading her 
real heart. But she imaged that Mrs. NoiTcys had intimated to Ray- 
mond that they had stayed long enough at the Abbey Lodge, and had 
expressed a wish for their removal, and so she answered, — 

•* Does your mother wish us to go, Raymond — is that it? " 
- **My mother? — no, nonsense !" he returned, pettishly; "she would be 
only too happy to keep us till doomsday, if we would stay ; I was thinking 
of your comibrt, Rachel ! " 

"Oh, no, thank you, then!" she rejoined, hastily. "I am very com- 
fortable" here ; I would rather stay, please Raymond — indeed I wonld ! " 

The idea of leaving the Abbey Lodge, when they had just begun to love 
her, scared Rachel; besides, she thought her husband would prefer her 
choosing to remain with his relations whom he professed so much to love 
and honor. 

"Oh! I'm glad to hear you are so comfortable!" he replied, almost 
sarcastically. "I believe your bedroom is very comfortable, isn't it? — 
almost as jolly as this crib, which some might call inconveniently small; — 
however, I dare say I shall be in a smaller one still before long." 

" What do you mean, Raymond ? " demanded his wife. 

" At sea, my dear," he rejoined, carelessly. " Four such cabins as they 
give me woula go into this room." 

" Raymond ! " she exclaimed eamestlv, " you are joking, are you not ? " 

" Joking ! " he echoed ; " why should, you suppose that I am joking, Ra- 
chel? I nave no intention of idling my whole life away on shore, you 
know ; and between you and I, from any enjoyment that I've derived from 
my holiday yet, I think I might just as weU bo afloat again, and earning a 
little money ; and I could get a2)polated to a ship for the asking, for we 
lieutenants are in a little more request at soa than we are <on shore, Mus 
Bachel?^ 
^ - • wiiis tone WSL8 so light and careless, that, as B\xe \i^^x^\^, ^<^ Xxsrc^vA ^^ 
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" And me!^ she gasped. The words really left her lips, but so indis- 
tinctly that Raymond <Hd not catch them ; but a slight sound which escaped 
her made him turn liis eyes in her direction. He nad just commenced to 
say,— 

** Well, I suppose we must consider the plan of separate houses quashed 
then,^ when he stopped short on catching sight of RachePs figure. She 
had risen from the sofa, and was standing, leaning One hand upon the table, 
her face deadly pale, and her whole form trembling. Her husband tried to 
continue his sentence, but could not finish it in the same strain that he had 
commenced. **Well, never mind, Rachel," he said "we can talk of it 
another time — or not at all, if you like it better." 

Still he lingered, althou^^h he had moved towards the door with the evi- 
dent intention of leaving me room ; there was something in that' pallid face 
and drooping figure which smote him terribly ; — periiaps she had something 
to tell him. 

*• Rachel," he said, ** have you anything you wish to say ? " 

She shook her head sadly. She could not, for the moment, speak ; and 
men too often mistake such ton^e-paralyzin^ nervousness on the part of 
women (not knowing it themselves) for obstmacy and self-will. Raymond 
did. 

** If she has anything to say," he thought, ** she shall say it ; I am not 
going to coax it from her word by word." And then he added, aloud, ** All 
right, then ; there is no need to worry yourself about it," and left her as he 
spoke. She groped her way into her bedroom, and tried to sit down quietly 
and think ^she could not cry) what life would be to her without her hus- 
band. This was the greatest grief that Rachel had yet known — too ^reat 
a one to cry over ; all she could do with it was to sit and think, think, think, 
until her eyeballs felt hard and burning, and pained her when she closed 
the lids ; — and her head was confused and dizzy, whether she looked back 
or forwards. 

** If you please, mem, there^s a young woman for the place of ladyVmaid 
waiting to speak with you." 

"Where is she?" demanded Rachel, unclosing her door. There had 
been several candidates for the situation since her return home. Miss Tagg^s 
sister amongst the number, but none had pleased the quick imperious fancy 
of Rachel ISorreys. 

** In the dining-room, if you please, ma'am." 

" Veiy well ; 1 shall be down directly ; " and in a few seconds she wearily 
descended. 

The face of the girl, who rose upon her entrance, struck Rachel at once as 
an engaging and honest one. There was character, too, in the scrutinizing 
glance which she directed towards her would-be mistress, as much as in the re- 
turn look which Rachel bestowed upon her. It was Martha Wilson, as may 
be supposed, but how she managed to get there has yet to be told. From the 
day tiiat she had been ordered to confme her holiday-making to the com- 

§any of her mother she had resolved to leave Craven Court ; and from the 
ay that she had heard Miss Tagg boast of the interest which Mrs. Norreys 
took in her sister, and divulge all she knew relative to that lady, Martha 
had determined that her second attempt at service should be made, if possi- 
ble, in hers. She was young and inexperienced, and not living in her own 
house, she would not be so hard as to try and prevent a poor girl from ever 
enjoying herself. Having come to this resolution, Martha's task was easy. 
She had only, during the visits she so dutifully paid thenceforward to La- 
burnum Cottage, to worm out from her mother all tiiat she wished to know 
concerning Mrs. Raymond Norrevs. This was not difficult, for Caroline 
Wilson was alwavs ready to handle poor Rachel's name greatly to her dis- 
advantage, and the dislike which her motiier bore to her was no secret to 
Martha. But she was sharp enough to have discovered that her mothofs 
dislikes need not be of necessity Jier own. She had studiously kept out of 
Bachel's way whilst she was at the Court, for she was particularly an^dtons 
that, when she presented herself for service in Brompton, Mrs. Raymond 
Norreys should not be aware whence she came. This was the easier, rinoe 
she had in her possession a written testimonial of her capabilities for dresa- 
making, from me milliner with wboia aho \i!a4 ^tnq^ Wx ^isrstnotinoihig 
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(usually given to each girl who had fulfilled her time with credit), and it 
was so usual a thing for milliners^ girls to go out as ladies^-maids, that no 
one would think the occurrence a strange one. The only thing to be effected 
was the escape from Craven Court, and this was nothing to a London-bred 
girl like Martha Wilson. She sacrificed a few weeks' wages, that was all ; 
and all was nothing in her eyes compared with the bliss of being within 
daily hail of the man she cared for. So, one mominff long before it was 
light, Martha Wilson was up, and on her way to Weyoridge station, where 
she had already despatched her box by the aid of a friendlv laborer, and 
by the time that the servants' breakfast was ready in the hall she was in 
the train for London, where she presented herself the same afternoon for 
the inspection of Mrs. Raymond Norreys. 

Her answers to the questions put to her respecting where she had lived, 
and with whom, were all perfectiy satisfactory, as far as could be seen by 
the lady to whom they were addressed. She had served a seven years' 
apprenticeship with Miss Kennoway, of Oxford Street, whose written recom- 
mendation she presented for inspection. Since then she had been staying 
in the country with her parents, and had come up to London again expressly 
to ffet a situation as lady's-maid, for which she was quite competent, except 
in me matter of dressing hair, in which art she was willing to take lessons. 
But Rachel always dressed her own hair, therefore the girl's ignorance in 
this respect was no drawback in her eyes. Furthermore, she gave her 
name as Martha Green (and had cunningly contrived to insert the assumed 
one in her character), and wages were no object compared with a comfort- 
able home. Rachel did not hesitate long. She liked the appearance of 
Martha's fresh-colored face, her intelligent expression, and dark animated 
eyes, and she resolved froih the first to take her into her service. However, 
to please Mrs. Norreys, who was not so charmed with the girl's looks, she 
left the matter open until she had visited Miss Kennoway's establishment 
in person, and learnt what that individual had to say concerning Martha. 
The only circumstance which leaked out during this interview was that the 
name Martha had given to Rachel as her own was a feigned one. ** Mar- 
tha Green — Green," said Miss Kennoway, knitting her eyebrows, and 
trying to collect her mental forces, as Rachel spoke of the gu*l under that 
appeUation. 

'*No, ma'am; I have had no girl of that name in my establishment 
lately. Mary Green, perhaps." 

** No ; Martha Green," persisted Rachel ; ** at least, I am almost sure of 
it ; perhaps I mistook the writing ; it may have been Mary." 

** But Mary Green is still with me, ma'am ; her time is not up till Christr 
mas, and she has no testimonial of efficiency from our house. Now if it 
had been Martha Wilson^ a young woman with dark Eau' and eyes, I could 
understand it. She left me between two and three months ago." 

•*The girl I speak of certainly answers to your description," returned 
Rachel ; ** but I am sure the surname's Green." 

** Then I am afraid, ma'am, some one has imposed upon you with a false 
certificate." And Miss Kennoway being very busy, and evideirtly anxious 
to take her departure, the latter left her in peace. But she did not relate 
at the Abbey Lodge all that she had learnt. Martha was to return that 
evening and hear her decision, and Rachel had taken such a fancy to her 
that she wanted to speak to her alone upon the subject first. So she only 
repeated what was the truth, that Miss Kennoway had given the girl an 
excellent character for honesty and good work, and that was all she could 
be expected to know about her. But when the evening arrived, and with 
it Martha, Rachel propounded at once to her the question. 

** Martha* I am afraid you have given me a false name ; how is that? I 
have been to Miss Kennoway to-day, and she says if that certificate is yours, 
that your name is Wilson and not Green." Then Martha gi*ew the color of 
a peony, and stammering, said, — Indeed, indeed she had had no wish to 
deceive Mrs. Norreys, but Wilson was not her name, no more than Green. 
She had no name. She was a love-child ; it was hard to say so, but she 
hoped the lady would think no worse of her for it. That was her reason. 
She was. unhappy at home, and wanted to go out to service, but it was tbfi 
troth, indeed. The lady did not appear aa 11 ^\i<& ^Qivi\.W^^ \^S5X^. ^ 
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seemed wonderfully moved, in consideration of such a little and a common 
thing as ** no name^^ claimed amongst the poor. She rose up from her 
seat, and drew nearer to the confused and shame-stricken girl. 

** No name," she murmured softly. **No name! roor girl; why 
should I think the worse of you for that, if you yourself are honest? I 
could only pity you, — oh, so very, very deeply, — for knowing yourself 
the subject of so dreadful a misfortune." 

The name of Wilson conveyed no light to Rachel ; why should it ? there 
were thousands of that name all over England. She only disliked the 
sound because it reminded her of Caroline. 

" I am very glad you told me, Martha. I will keep your secret, even 
from my friends, and would rather call you by the name of Green than 
that of Wilson; so let me know you so henceforward. No name! no 
father ! Poor unhappy girl ! " 

She seemed to be speaking more to herself than to the girl before her, 
Martha Green had recovered ner composure by this time, and thanked her 
mistress. 

** I will serve you faithfullv, ma'am, indeed I will, if you will try me, for 
I believe you are the first lady as ever I've met who would not think haim 
of me from what IVe told you." 

*• I ara not the one to do it," replied Rachel, sadly; ** the circumstances 
you mention could only make mo feel for you more. I will engage you, 
Martlia, as my seiTant, and I trust vou to serve me well." 

The new latly's-maid was instjillefl in office the day after, and for awhile, 
all went well with her. She did her duty, and Rachel demanded nothing 
more. She had several tim^s asked for leave to *• step out for a minute" 
in the evenings, and her mistress had readily granted it. She was inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of servants ; she saw no harm in a young girl thread- 
ing the streets of London by night, and she thought it veiy natural that 
Martha should occasionally nke a little pleasure. But the day came when 
her mother-in law said to her, — 

** My dear Rachel, do you not think that your maid has a great deal of 
liberty ? She appears to me to be out almost every night ; do you think it 
prudent to allow it, so young as she is ? " 

And Rachel answered, carelessly at first, that Martha was always in 
when she required her services, and she thought servants were all the 
better for a little relaxation. But Mrs. NoiTeys having been reared with 
different ideas, and cariying them out, found by-and-by that her own maid 
was getting profoundly discontented with the scarcity of leave which she 
obtained in comparison with the new-comer, and brought many grievous 
tides against Mailiia to her mistress. Conseduently, the next thing which 
Rachel'heard was that her maid not only had letters brought to her by pri- 
vate messengers, but that she was often out of , the house when she had 
given her mistress no intimation of the fact ; and that she had been seen, 
on more occasions than one, walking and talking with a man outside the 
Abbey Lodge, and sometimes late at night. 

** And I am sorry to trouble you again, my dear Rachel," Mrs. Norreys 
wound up with, "but really it is a circumstance that jrou must speak to 
Martha about. Such a thing has never been allowed in the Lodge, and 
we shall have all the other servants discontented, added to which, my 
dear, it is not safe, especially in a gi'eat city like London. We know very 
little about the girl, and the next thing will be that she will bring the man 
into the house, and we may be robbed before we know where we are ! " 

Rachel had no alternative but to speak to Martha about what she had 
heard. Her accusation, notwithstanding its tinith, took the girl wonder- 
fully aback. She had not been aware that her meetings with Mr. Tom 
White outside the Abbey Lod^e gates had been either seen or noticed. 
She had just begun to settle down comfortably in her place, and to feel 
attached to her young mistress, and now the awful words, — ** I could not 
allow such a thing in the house, Martha ; if you persist in such an acquaint- 
ance I am afraid we shall have to part," struck her like a knell. 

For this slie had been turned out of the barracks, thrust from beneath 
ihe roof of her legal and natural protectors ; for this she had thrown up 
^^r situation at Craven Court, and left Yvex xnoVhOT mVkoviA. tx.\m^Vi tceucxi 
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her whiBreabouts ; for this she supposed she should have to leave this place 
also, where she was so con^ortable, and thought it probable she should re- 
main so long. Would it not be the same wherever she went ? would not 
her fatal attachment to this great Unknown pursue her, and be condcnmed 
by all who became aware of its existence ? The idea was too much for 
poor Martha. She had been impudent to her mother's husband and defiant 
to her mother herself; but Rachel's kindness, and the sense of desolation 
which was creeping over her, broke her down entirely. Iler head drooped 
lower and lower as her mistress expressed her disapprobation of her con- 
duct, and before she had concluded Martha's face was in her hands, and 
she had sunk down, sobbing with all her might. 

Her distress touched Rachel, and Martha's grief, like her nature, was 
very violent and stormy. She drew near the gin, and laid her own small 
hand upon the other's palm, aud spoke kind words, trying to soothe the 
tempest of her grief. Little by little she drew from her the whole story 
of her love ; of now she had met the man who called himself Tom White, 
of the words he had used, the promise;^ ho had made, and the presents he 
had given. Rachel was young in years, but not in heart ; her quick com- 
prehension told her in a moment with how much danger such an intimacy 
as her maid described must be fraught to a girl in her station of life if — as 
Martha affirmed — her lover was a gentleman. She tried to place the cir- 
cumstances and probability of their issue in a plain, e very-day light before 
the eyes of the uneducated woman; attempted to make her answer to 
herself the question, to what end a gentleman could pay attention to a 
milliner's apprentice ; and to make her comprehend, by her own reason- 
ing rather than by what her mistress said to her, that if he really loved her 
— as he said he did — he would speak his mind out like an honest man, or 
leave her to herself and safety. She drew a mental picture of Martha 
in those splendid rooms of his that she described as having seen, and plac- 
ing it before her, without a single dash of spurious coloring to make it 
brighter, bade her ask herself what she could do there ? how she would 
look and act if even she were asked to go, which yet was more than 
doubtful ? There was but one way in which a gentleman would take her 
to his home, and when Rachel spoke gently on this subject — not to wound 
the other's coarser feelings — her own voice would falter and become low, 
and Martha's cheeks, which were honest, she thanked Heaven, yet, would 
redden as much as any lady's when shame is talked of. 

These conversations did not all happen in one day ; nor was it even in 
one confidential hour that Rachel drew from Martha the story of her love. 
But little by little it oozed out from the woman's over-laden breast, at first 
in her own defence, then as a relief — and lastly, with an agonized cir for 
help, as the probable issue of her attachment was set before her m its . 
proper light. This is the part of my story, which, if detailed and canvassed 
thorouglSy, might almost fill another volume, but which, though leading to 
a circumstance of importapce, and therefore necessary to be touched upon, 
is of itself so apart from the fortunes of my hero and heroine, that to do 
more than skim it lightly woiUd be to exceed the duty of their biographer. 
But having learned the history of her lady's-maid, Rachel's next concern 
was to lead Martha to act in tibe future as might be best for herself. She 
could not ask her to give up at once this man's acquaintance (no tnie - 
woman would have done it, being asked without a better proof of his un- 
worthiness than mere assurance), but her object was thenceforward to tiy 
and find out, and make the girl herself attempt the same, what was his 
mind towards her. And busied with such thoughts and full of trouble 
for herself, Rachel found the autumn drag on drearily. Sometimes she 
felt it almost too heavy for endurance, and nightly she cried to heaven 
to send a way or means by which her path might be made straight before 
her. 

At this time she was greatly given to sitting writing by herself; some- 
times little histories of her own heart to give to Raymond, by which it 
might be made quite clear to him why she had not cherished the same love 
to greet him with which she had promised so to keep when they had 
parted ; sometimes long letters to ask him to be merciful, to tell him that 
she bone a heavy secret at her heart, wMcla. ^aa ^ei^\m^\ksst\&ft w*v 
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and clouding all her hapi)iness, and that she longed for his sympadiTm 
her discomfort and his guidance, even though she must not tell it hun ; 
sometimes she poured out passionate effusions that she loved, loved him— 
and should die imless he let her tell him so, and echoed back the assurance 
to her fainting heart. And these last she would generally write in the 
dusk, or late at ni^ht, and, reading the next mommg, would blush over 
them and cry, as she felt that no written words could ever say how much 
she cared for him ; and if they could, that she should never have the cour- 
age to send them on their mission. One night she even went so far as to 
lay a tiny note upon his desk when she retired to rest, — only a few paltry 
words, to say that she was sorry, oh ! so sorry, Raymond, for the past, 
and that — that she was his affectionate wife, ^ 

Rachel Norbets. 

But taken with a sudden fright lest he should never read them, or read- 
ing, feel indifferent or an^y, crept in again softly in her night-gown, and 
abstracted tlie note before he could return to claim it, an«l took it back with 
her to bed, and laying it under her pillow, wept herself to sleep. 

How foolish! some will exclaim perhaps — how weak! how worse than 
childish ! only one word required to make them both happy, and such a fuss 
made about saying it ! 

Yes; only one word, and a very common one; but still a word, fair 
lady, which under the same circumstances you might have found it very 
difficult even for your courageous self to utter ; for this barrier had been 
raised between the husband and the wife, — not by her, but him, — it was 
Raymond who had said he would not claim her ever, and had left the 
proud, sensitive heart henceforward to do its own wooing. 

And Rachel's pride had rebelled at his late treatment of her, and it had 
made the task before her still more difficult than it had been before ; but 
with all her anxiety and suspense she never thought of making a confidant 
in this except, in Heaven's good time, the only one who had the right to 
. know it. Else, had she been so disposed, Christine would have been very 
happy to share her troubles with her, and suggest impossible remedies ; but 
poor Christine had her own little cloud looming in the distance. Her spirits 
had not been so bright since RachePs return to Craven Court, and that the 
latter soon discovered ; but her sister-in-law (beyond allowing that some- 
thing connected with Mr. Alexander Macpherson had certainly vexed her) 
womd not plead guilty to the charge. The fact is, she had no tangible 
source of trouble ; it was only dawnmg upon her, that notwithstanding her 
prospects in life were supposed to be settled, there was an unsatisfied want 
ever making itself known when she thought of the future before her. A 
fearful "only," though, for a woman to combat with; and sweet, loving 
Christine Norreys deserved a better fate than to be left to grapple with it 
alone. But at present it was too much a shadow and an unreality to be 
spoken of, except to her own heart. ^ 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A WOMAN SCORNED. 

Craven Court was unusually empty. Mr. Northland had gone into 
Berkshire on a visit to some friends; and Lady Frances Morgan had 
returned to the protection of her mother, the Countess of Riversdale. The 
fact that Major Craven had made her daughter an offer having been duly 
conununicated to that lady, and most graciously responded to, Cecil's heart 
was, of course, mostiproperly set at rest upon the matter, and his mother's 
thrown into a perfect palpitation of delight at the successful Issue of her 
matrimonial scheme for the advancement m life of her son. But the Count- 
ess thought it advisable that Lady Frances should return to the maternal 
wing' at once, where she would be happy also to shelter Major Craven if 
]^ would follow hia fiancee, as soon aa nvqa a^^^a^A:^ \a himself, and 
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make a short stay at Egham Priory. Cecil accepted the limited invitiition 
more for appearance sake than anything else, and intended starting for 
E^ham Priory in the course of a few days. 

In the mean while he and his mother wore left to the enjoyment of each 
other^s company. In a few lines, Cecil had made known to Rachel Nor- 
reys the issue of his proposal to Lady Frances Morgan, begging her, at the 
same time, to keep the matter a secret for the present, winch, whilst heart- 
iljr congratulating him on his success, she had readily promised to do ; and ■ 
this embargo Cecil also laid upon his mother. Mrs. Craven was all eager- 
ness to transmit it to every one she came across ; but on this point her son 
was resolute. He had the scruples of a man in such things, and did not 
relish his private afifairs being made the subject of public conmient, even 
before they could be said to be finally settled. 

•* When the wedding-day is fixed there will be plenty of time for gossip- 
ing,^^ he said, in answer to his mother^s arguments in favor of placing the 
announcement amongst the fashionable on-dits of the ** Morning Post.^^ 

•* Not even to Mrs. Arundel, Cecil?" she complained; ** may I not tell 
such an old friend of yours as that? It will give her such pleasure to hear 
it-" 

Cecil was doubtful of the exact amount of pleasure that the widow would 
derive from the intelligence, but would allow of no exception to the strict- 
ness of his orders, even in her favor. 

** Certainly not," was his undisguised reply. " I would rather any one 
knew it but that ' sad rattle,^ as she calls herself, Eliza Arundel." 

•• Well, Cecil, I must say that I think you behave very badly to the widow 
of your old friend," rejoined Mrs. Craven, reproachfully. ** I am sure Mrs, 
Arundel is a most charming and amiable person, always ready to do a kind- 
ness, or to make herself useful ; and your constant refusals to go and see 
her oblige me at times to feel very awkward. I declare, you have not 
been once in the cottage since she settled there ! Do call upon her, mj 
dear, before you go to Egham Priory." 

** What will be the good of it? " he argued ; ** she is here every day ; I 
see her often enough. Heaven knows." 

'* Politeness requires it, my dear Cecil. It is only for the form of the 
thmg." 

** If it^s only for the form of the thing I can leave a card there, or send it 
by post." 

"My dear!" exclaimed his mother, **you are reaDy very ungrateful. 
Have you forgotten all the kindness she has shown you in times gone 
by?" 

" Well, what on earth do you want me to do, then? " he said at last, tired 
of aiguing the point. 

" Only go and call upon her, dear, and say you are sorry you have not 
been before, and anything else that is polite." 

And so, taking a great deal of credit to himself for his filial obedience, 
Cecil Craven announced his intention the next morning of putting his 
mother^s wishes into execution ; and as after luncheon (at which meal, for 
a wonder, the widow had not been present), he was about to stroll over to 
Laburnum Cottage, his mother met him in the hall, with a large bouquet 
of hot-house flowers. 

" Take these to dear Mrs. Arundel, with my love," she said ; ** and tell 
her I hope we shall see her at dinner this evening." 

Cecil looked at the flowers in dismay. 

" Why couldn't you have sent them over with a note ? " he exclaimed. 

" Oh, you lazy boy, you fine gentleman ! " was his mother's rejoinder. 
•' Do you really mean to say that you would be ashamed to be caught car- 
rying a bouquet of flowers to a lady ? " 

••No, not iisJiamed,^^ he answerea; "but — well, never mind, give them 
to me, mother, though I shall not deliver your message, because she's sure 
to come to dinner withoift it." 

Mrs. Craven laughed; and called him more names, and then he stepped 
into the Court grounds, flowers in hand, and took his way to Labumom 
Cottage. 

The widow had not been without hope that i^<d xoi^V. ^^\&xcL^(iD3si(. ^Stoi 
18 ^ 
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noon, altliough she could hardly be said to have expected him. But this 
was* the iirst time that Major Craven had visited tlie Court on leave since 
Lady Franct'S Iiati returned to E^j^ham Priory, and £liza Arundel had not 
for;;:()tten the little inter\iew which had taken place between them on the 
terrace the night of the dancing-party, and had taken to Ihigering in her 
own drawing-room until the first dinner-bell mng at Craven Court, on the 
chance of Cecil redeeming the promise he had imide Uiat evening that she 
should see him soon. 

She was heartily glad to think that, for some time at least, her inter- 
course with him dunng his visits home would be uninterrupted ; for it was 
unlikely tliat either Ilaehel or Lady Frances would return to the Court at 
any nite before Christmas, and judginjj from the specimen of her power to 
move him that Cecil had given her when she accosted him on the terrace, 
what might she not do if she played her cards well in the course of two 
whole months almost spent in his company. But not under his mother^s 
roof; what she eifected must be witliin the lunits of her own home. 

The departure of Martha from the Court had excited no small surprise 
both there and at the Cottage, for she had now left her place for some 
weeks. Caroline Wilson had not gone distracted, it was not in her nature 
to do so ; but on making the natural inquiries amongst Mrs. Craven^s ser- 
vants, that a mother under such circumtHtances would do, and receiving 
some rather illiberal remarks from the hous(ikeeper on her daughter's con- 
duct, she had abused and insulted that respectable personage to such a 
degi-ee that Mrs. Watson had forgotten all about her respectability, and 
showed that she possessed a ** rough side to her tongue," as well as Mrs. ' 
Wilson, and the two did not again part until they had established between 
them an everliisting and bitter hatred. Then Caroline had gone to the 
Aldershot Ban-acks, looking everj'where for her daughter, and subse- 
quently to Miss Kennoway\s, in Oxford Street, who deposed to having been 
asked by a lady for a character for one of her apprentices lately, but it 
wasn't Martha Wilson. 

•* And if it had been I should have been none the better able to inform 
you where she is," concluded Miss Kcnnoway, ** for the young lady was in 
here and out again in a quarter of an hour, and left neitlier name nor 
"address." 

And so poor Mrs. Wilsop. had returned home to Mrs. Arundel none the 
wiser for her search ; and although she gave it as her steadfast opinion that 
** Martha would turn up, married or single, before long, and 'twasn't a bit 
of use fretting after her, or looking for her," she did fret about her daugh- 
ter's flight, and became more sour and vindictive-looking than she ever had 
before. Mrs. Arundel was more than ordinarily pleased on the afternoon 
alluded to, to hear the wicket-gate slam, and, looking up, to see Cecil Craven 
actually entenng alone, bearing a large bimch of flowers in his hand. It 
looked well now, it really did ; and the widow settled herself with a becom- 
ing expression of languor and wearied expectation on the reclining couch 
which filled up one half of the tiny room, so that when Cecil entered, and 
took a chair near her, it was pretty well filled altogether. The widow was 
most becomingly attired for conquest — indeed, with the exception of the 
cap, no costume could have suited her better than her weeds, since the in- 
tense black contrasted well with her fair skin and hair, and took off from 
the growing embonpoint of her figure. And this afternoon, either by acci- 
dent or design, she had on no cap at all ; but her flaxen ringlets were dis- 
posed about her face as in davs of yore, and caught up negfigently into a 
silken net behind. Cecil really thought, when he first turned his eyes upon 
the widow, that he had not seen her Took so well for ages as she did upon 
that afternoon. 

**My dear Craven," she ejaculated, as he greeted her, ** what charming 
flowers, and what a pleasure and surprise to see you here. It is the first 
time (is it not ?) that you have honored my tiny domains." 

Upon this searching address. Major Craven found himself positively stam- 
mering, as he gave the flowers and his mother's message (which slipped 
out of his mouth in his confusion, although he had really intended not to 
deliver it), and said he believed Mrs. Arundel was right, but that his fre- 
mieat absence from home, and bis onerous dviWea V7\£^\> Xhst^^ ^a qidI^ «cmqL| 

. etc,, must plead his excuse for tSie appaxeut. n^^ec;^. 
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" Ah, now, hold your tongue, you naughty boy ! " exclaimed the widow, 
playfully, as she shook her curls at him, ** and don't make any more false 
excusjes, because it's no use ; we know all about it. When the Court is full 
of young ladies there is no time to be dancing attendance upon old ones, 
and that's the truth, isn't it ? " 

** Indeed, Mrs. Arundel, you do me great injustice," ruefully said poor 
Cecil, who was a bad hand at fighting his own battles when brought face to 
face with a woman. ** If I had not had the pleasure of seeing you so often, 
I should certainly have found my way over here, if only to ask the reason 
why, and that you ought to know." 

*' Ah, well ! " sighed the lady, ** you are all alike, the whole lot of you ! 
And now that you have come, tell me some news. Have you heard u:om 
your lady-love since her departure ? " 

** What lady-love ? " he inquired, evasively, 

** Now, don't pretend not to understand me, when you know as well as I 
do — or have you so many, Craven, that you are doubtful which I allude 
to?" 

•* I am really quite in the dark," he replied. 

** Well, then, I must enlighten you, I suppose. I meant Lady Frances 
when I first spoke, but perhaps you were thinking of Rachel Norreys. Ah, 
Craven, you're a naughty boy ! " 

If Cecil Craven did not like to hear the name of Lady Frances Morgan 
connected with his own, still less did it please him to think of Rachel 
Norreys being spoken of in the same style, and therefore he answered, 
gravely, — 

** A jest is a jest, Mrs. Arundel ; but you forget that Rachel Norreys is a 
married lady. That circumstance should preserve her sacred even from a 
jest." 

But here the reihembrance flashed into his mind of how much that argu- 
ment had weighed with himself when the reputation of the woman before 
him had trembled in the balance. He felt ashamed and vexed that he 
should have been betrayed into such an expression of feeling in her presence. 
Eliza Arundel guessed what he was thinking of, and took advantage of the 
circumstance. 

**Do you really think so, Cecil?" she asked, in a pathetically plain- 
tive voice ; '* not always, I am afraid." He stirred uneasily, and was silent. 
*• I know it should be so," she continued, in a low and virtuous tone ; ** but 
how few of your sex act up to such a sentiment ! And then, when they have 
injured, perhaps by their thoughtless attention, the character of a woman 
they professed to love, they leave her to bear alone the brunt of the world's 
opinion, and the blame. For she is the one who is always blamed the most, 
even though her heart should have been so concerned in the matter that 
years of after-neglect fail to wipe out the memory of past happiness from 
her mind,^ nor the love in which it resulted, from her soul." 

** Now, is it not so, Cecil?" she demanded, presently, of her victim. 

** I know it is sometimes, Mrs. Arundel," he replied. 

•*Why Mrs, jLrundd?''^ said the widow, with a mixture of injury and 
expostulation. ' ** You called me Elise the other night, Cecil; why cannot 
you continue it? Is it too much to ask, after all that has passed between 
us?" 

It was a great deal too much, and Cecil felt it to be so ; but with his 
habitual cowardice for doing what he knew was right, when it resulted in 
present inconvenience to himself, he yielded to her desire. Besides which, 
neither Rachel nor Lady Frances were within hearing, and Cecil was but a 
man. 

**0f course not, Elise, — don't mention such a thing," he urged. **I 
have dropped the *habit for the sake of prudence, fearing it might attract 
noticev— for ^our sake, indeed, rather than my own. But I wiU call you 
that, or ianythmg, so that you will be prudent also, and not wound us both 
unnecessarily by alluding to what is past. We can gain no good by it, 
Elise ; it is best forgotten. I was young then, and very wrong, and have 
to ask your pardon for leading you, peniaps, into much that was folly,"— 
(if Major Craven had substituted "being led" for "leadiw^," ^^^\iS&; 
Imve been more to the purpose), — '* but I know ^oxxYia^^loT^^^^xs^fc^'^pas;! 
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ago, for you have often told mc so» and all we have to do now is to forget 
it and be happy." 

*' Easier said than done," said the lady, sliaking her head, moumfolly. 

** Nay, Klise," he responded, ** you must not say that even if you feel 11 
It does not go well with this" sort of thing; " and 'he touched her crape- 
covered (h'ess as he spoke. She twitched it from liis grasp, impatiently. 

**And who do you imagine I mourn for," she exclaimed, angrily, "if 
not for you, Cecil ? What do you think this black dress reminds me of, if 
not of your broken promises and vows of love ? Oh, Cecil, is it possible 
tiiat you liave forgottt^n all we once talked of and planned together ? Has 
the remenibrance of those blissful days altogether faded from your heart? 
Does no recollection ever flash over it of me time when you used to say 
that to call me yours^ — to feel my smiles, my duty, and my love, — your 
lawful due, — you would barter all your prospects for this life ? " 

** 1 dare say 1 did, Elise, (I have no doubt I did, since you say so), but 
those are amongst the things that are best forgotten. We cannot renew 
those days ; let us bury them with even the recollection of the follies we 
then^ uttered. I am grieved to find that you have not already done so. 
You must think less of me, I am afraid, than I hoped you did." 

** Less of youj Cecil, when I think of them ! Why should I? Why is it 
impossible those days should be renewed ? " 

He turned quickly round, — he had been gazing out of the window, — 
and faced her suddenly. ** Elise, you would not have them so, even if you 
could." 

** Why not ? " she cried. ** Do you think that / must be changed because 
you are so ; that I am rejoiced to see the link between us broken, because 
you have long striven to escape from the old fetters? Cecil, you once 
swore, if ever I was free again, that you would be my husband. Do you 
ever think of that?" 

He felt almost frightened at the woman's vehemence, and scarce knew 
how to answer her. But at hist he said, somewhat as he had done before, 
"You do not mean to say, Elise, that you Would be so bound again, even 
if you could. You do not mean to tell me that I am regarded by you with 
the same feelings that you held towards me six or seven years ago. It is 
impossible." 

** It is not impossible," she exclaimed, rising from her recumljent posi- 
tion and coming towards him. ** Cecil, it womd have been impossible for 
mo to have forgotten such as you; and you— rl scarcely think you have 
forgotten, either, though you try to make me believe so. I have spent a 
weary life for your sake, Cecil ; borne a great deal from you in silence, and 
without reproach ; but if you will fulfil your promise now, you will find me 
ready to forgive and cancel all the past, in consideration of the present. 
Think of those vanished years, dear Cecil ; of my love for you and yours 
for me, and say we shall be happy from this time forward." 

She looked mto his eyes as she spoke, and tried to bring back into her 
own some of the old expression which used to lurk there wheti she was 
younger, and fancied that she loved the man who was befoK her. 

But she utterly failed. Love of gain, of triumph, of MM were there, 
and many other loves as ugly, but no ti*ue unselfish passion calculated to 
lui'e back the heart which had forsaken her. 

And this was altogether too much for Cecil Craven. He was a moral 
coward, truly ; but he could not sit still and be offered marriage by a 
woman whose very name he had learnt to abhor, and whom he had given 
to understand years ago was to consider all things between them at an end. 
That there had been passages of love between them, and that he had made 
many foolish vows of never-dying constancy, he knew, and for that reason 
had been leniently disposed towards the widow, and anxious to avoid 
wounding her feehngs ; but the time was past for even this. He was no 
longer free to be spoken to in such a strain, and Mrs. Arundel must know 
it for the future. And so he rose, and standing off a little from her, said, 
though not without a degree of hesitation, — 

** Elise, this is folly; it must end. That we were lovers once, I do not 
wish to argue ; but if I professed to care for you still, even in the sli^test 
degree, I should profess what is not tx\ie. ^\ie^ ^^^t \& ^«i^. Let it be f(U> 
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gotten by us both; or if that is impossible, at least buried in silence. Do 
not let us ever allude to the subject again ; and to tell you the truth, one 
reason why I have kept aloof from you until to-day has been occasioned by 
the fears that we might be tempted so to do. But it can be productive of 
no good, and may do infinite harm (to your friendship, for instance, with 
my mother). So for all our sakes it will be better never spoken of. For 
my own part, I must refuse to do so again.'' And then he stood, looking 
foolish, as a man must under such circumstances, waiting for the woman's 
answer. It came at last, in a perfect burst of fury. She knew her game 
was lost, and so no longer feared to run the risk of allowing him to see her 
hand 3 but the storm came down \>n his devoted head like hailstones and 
coals of fire. 

**Zot* refuse, indeed! Tou refuse. Major Craven, to speak again upon 
this subject I What if / refuse to hold my tongue upon it ? You brought a 
scandal upon my good name ; you were the cause of quarrels between my 
husband and myself. You have promised, again and again, if the time 
ever came for it, that you would make me your wife. Suppose I refuse to 
keep silence upon this. Suppose I choose to tell it all to your mother and 
your circle of admiring friends. What then, Major Craven ; what then ? " 

"What then?" he answered, contemptuous v. ** Why they might call 
me a fool, Mrs. Arundel, and justly, for having been so easily taken in ; but 
I am afraid they would bestow a harsher name than fool upon yourself, for 
leading a boy of twenty so much the wrong way ; and not the first boy, 
either, that had fallen m your hands ; remember that. Had it been so, I 
might mislead myself with the false notion that what you say is tme, that 
your heart still is mine, and that, in consequence, you hold some claim upon 
me. But you know that it is false. You know tiiat I was but one of many ; 
and that the name of Arundel was known throughout the regiment as. 
another word for man-trap and deceiver. You almost make me blush to have 
to speak so to a woman, but it is more your shame than mine that you have 
forced the truth from me." 

And then he held his head down, and drooped his eyes so as not to meet 
her own, as an honest man should do when necessity compels him to lower 
tiie woman he has once professed to love. And she listened to his speech 
throughout in silence. She saw that she was impotent in his hands ; and 
when he had concluded, her rage almost prevented her utterance. Her 
pale face had turned an ashy gray ; her lips were livid, and she could hardly 
nnd her tongue, but when she did, her next words were, — 

" But your reputation is capable of being soiled. Major Craven, without 
the aid of my name being dragged through the dirt. Suppose I choose 
that course of action ? " 

* * I defy you to do it," he replied. " I defy you to hurt me, my reputation, 
or my happiness. On the first you have no longer any power ; the second 
is far above your reach, unless you soil your own (and you are too much 
woman in one sense, and not enough woman in another, to do so much 
for me) ; and^ for the third, it is secure, thank Heaven, and will soon be 
securer still."^ * 

She understood what he meant, and her lips set themselves together and 
trembled. 

•* You mean,* she' said slowly, ** that you are engaged to be married tp ' 
Lady Frances Morgan." 

He was too desirous to triumph over her to be prudent ; too satisfied with 
his own success to be modest ; too much engrossed in his wish entirely to 
nonplus and undeceive Mrs. Arundel to remember his wish that she should 
not know of his engagement, and so he said, — 

" I am, and shall be married to her very shortly. Perhaps, after this an- 
nouncement, you will have the kindness to leave me alone." He had taken 
up his hat, then, and seemed about to go, but pausing on the threshold, ap- 
parently had not the heart to leave the woman, shamed through his own 
words, without a single farewell. And so he said, rather nmidly, •* I hope 
what has passed between us this afternoon will make no difference in your 
intercourse with my mother, Mrs. Arundel. My lips, you may rest assured, 
will never open on the subject, so the issue 01 ova ^oTCT«t^*a*X'a\ix«?^\i5!i« 
enisrelj with yourself. Good morning.^ Aiid\iONn!i^Vft\3L«t>\L^ ^\a!Qq Vs 
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his leave, whilst she remained standing where he had left her, mute from 
astonishment at his coldness, and disgust at her baffled design. 

What she did during the rest of that day is not known, but it is certain 
that she never appeared at the Court dinner-table, and on Cecil being asked 
the reason by his motlier, he brielly answered that he was not in tlie lady's 
confidence ; and tliat if Mrs. Craven was very anxious to learn, she had 
b(!tter send to Laburnum Cottage and inquire. But Mrs. Craven's anxiety 
did not appear to extend to this degree, and the mother and son passed the 
evening alone together. 

On the next day Major Craven took his departure for Egham Priory. 

There is a well-known passage in Congreve's " Mourning Bride," which 
runs thus, — • 

*' Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Kor hell a fury like a woman scorned." 

And when I first began to write the history of Mrs. Arundel, I thought it 
would form an appropriate mottp for tlie passions which her life displayed. 

But the more such a a character as hers is analyzed the less can it be 
justly connected with anytliing, however wrong, that has in it the elements 
of power and grandeur and nobility. **Love" (real love) **to Hatred 
turned," and bearing as its fruit Fury and Rage, is a lamentiible exhibition 
of a soul-degrading passion, but with all its errors it has stamped upon it 
the word ** great." 

** A woman scorned" where she has reason (on acconnt of her own con- 
stancy) to look for love, is a situation which human nature cannot contem- 
plate without a shuddering horror, nor endure without higher aid than is to 
be found witliin the limits of its own strength. What wonder, then, that a 
' devouring mania turned upon itself, wronged without reason, and cruelly 
shamed before the world, should generate all evil, injuiy, and revenge, even 
to bloodshed, and a hurrying of its victim into the arms of an eternal 
retribution. 

But Mrs. Arundel's feelinff for Cecil Craven was not love, .and that con- 
stitutes all the diffprence. Had she really loved she would have wreaked 
her vengeance, or parted from liim ages before, and not carried a smiling 
face above her fancied wrongs whenever it suited her convenience so to 
do.jLCongrcve's ** woman scorned" would have spoken out when first the 
scoSwas hers ; she would have died beneath the silence and maintained 

Eropriety of heaped-up years. Her heart it was that had been touched, and 
ghted up her furious rage ; but it was the vanity only of Eliza Arundel 
that had suffered ; consequently the little feeling led her on to a little and 
inglorious revenge. No! I abjure that motto for the widow Arundel; 
henceforward it must stand for some woman with a larger mind, a larger 
affection, more love for the man who has wronged her, and less for herself. 
After Major Craven had left her with tmths upon his tongue which she 
should have almost died with shame to listen to, Eliza Arundel felt no pity 
for him or for herself ; no admiration kindling in her breast for his out- 
spokenness whispered that he was right and shoi was wron^; no wish 
broke from the heart she said still loved him, that he might be happy — 
whatever was the fate in store for her ! 
No ! there was no room in the widow's breast for any thoughts like these 
. —for any pity, love, or self-contrition; her whole mind, from the date of 
his departure, was filled but with one idea — the best method for carrying 
. out a petty and malignant revenge against him for his rejection of her a<C 
vances. **He shall regret it; he shall be soiTy; I will make Major Crar 
ven rue this day ! " were the sentences which, ringing their changes but 
with little variation, passed rapidly through her brain as she pondered on 
the interview which had just taken place between them. She had thought 
of this — anticipated it — even prepared for it. She had seen it looming in 
the distance for her, when she was at Gibraltar ; had watched it draw]jBig 
near and nearer almost daily, ever since she had set her foot in Englano. 
And now it had arrived, she was more than ready to follow it up"wiui her 
revenge —^ a revenge lo gratify which- she would have saciificed anybody 
or un^hiDg but hei-self ; and, as far as that went, she felt that in the eyes 
-^f Cecil Cmven she had sacrifi^ced TievselS ake«L^^. 
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For that evening, and many evenings afterwards, she sat in her own 
room, writing and re-writing long letters, and then destroying them, only 
to be transcribed afresh upon the following day ; holding lengtliy. private 
conferences the while with Caroline Wilson, whom she a£nitted to familiar 
conversation with herself, more as if she was a friend than a servant ; and, 
of the two, it is doubtful whether the mistress or the maid possessed the 
hiffher soul. 

But, in the mean while Mrs. Arundel did not neglect to derive every ad- 
vantage that she could from her footing at tlie Court. Mrs. Craven was 
entirely alone, and very anxious that the widow and her little daughter 
should take up their abode with her until Mr. Northland's return ; but to 
this plan the latter lady oould not consent. 

•' Dear Mrs. Craven, I will come over whenever you wish me to do so ; I 
think nothing of the trouble ; but mine is but a tiny household, and re- 
quires the eye of its mistress over it continually, lest things should go 
wron^." 

And Mrs. Craven, in consequence, was only the more impressed with the 
•o-';^cellency of her friend's domestic qualities, and the love she evinced for 
her home, and contented herself wim pressing her to come to dinner every 
day, and for a drive every aftevnoon. And the mornings and evenings 
Mrs. Arundel devoted to the work she had in hand, whicn progressed fa- 
vorably ; and after Cecil Craven had again left Egham Prioiy and returned 
to his barracks at Aldershot, and Mrs. Craven (not feeling very sti'ong 
after the summer weather) proposed spending a snort time at the sea-side, 
and asked the widow and little Emily to accompany her there as her 
^ests, Mrs. Arundel unhesitatingly acceded to the offer, with abundant 
Sianks and expressions of gratitude for the kindness which had prompted it. 

But before she left Laburnum Cottage under the charge of Caroline Wil- 
son, the work she had set herself was accomplished, and three packets 
were lying in her private drawers, ready addressed and sealed. Two of 
them were merely bulky letters, directed to the mistress of Craven Court 
and the Countess of Riversdale, but the third, which was inscribed to Ray- 
mond Norreys, appeared to contain some inclosure; and all three ad- 
ilresses were wrftten in a feigned hand, and rather a remarkable one. 

** Mind, Caroline," was Mrs. Arunders last words to her faithful servitor, 
•* that you post those letters in London about a week hence, not earlier, and 
register the one for Mr. Norreys. Mrs. Craven's will be sent on to Uie 
Court, and forwarded from there to whatever address she may order her 
letters to be sent. But on no account let either of them out of your own 
hands, and post them yourself. Now, mind! I depend upon you ! " 

*• You may depend upon my doing as you say, ma'am," was the reply of 
Mrs. Wilson ; ** and I hope, if any harm comes of it (particularly with re- 
gard to Major Craven's stud, which Wilson knows of) that you will make 
it good to me with regard to him. For, though I sha'n't be sorry to see 
Mrs. Norreys get into a scrape, I don't bear so much love to this one, 
either, as all that comes to, when every offence of mine is likely to be vis- 
ited by Wilson on the head of my girl. Oh ! my dear girl, I wonder where 
she can bo P — I'd cut off my nght hand to do the creature a service as 
would bring her back safely to me again ! " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A TERRIBLE SUSPICION. 

•• Is that your maid's lover, Rachel, sneaking about outside the garden 
wall now ? " inquired Raymond Norreys, returning suddenly to the house 
one evening just as he had quitted it, and addressing his wife, — "a fellow 
in a drab-colored great-coat with a black velvet^llar ; because, if it is, I 
think I know him.'' * 

Rachel, in her wish to benefit Martha, by having some conclusive proof 
to put before her that the man who wrote, and walked^ ^\y\xs^SNj\<(bVs^^\A 
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her, was not a proper acquaintance to pursue, had enlisted her husband in 
the cause, and asked him to try and find out what it was impossible she 
could do herself, who the man calling himself Tom White was, and what 
was his character and occupation; and, although Raymond had pooh- 
poohed the idea as Quixotic, and asked Rachel why she could not dismiss 
the woman at once, and have done with her, he had, nevertheless, kept his 
eves open when he left and returned to the Abbey Lodge at night, on the 
chance of catching sight of the figure which was said to haunt its environs 
so often. 

** 1 am sure I cannot tell," replied Rachel, speaking in a low voice, for 
this little business had been a secret between the husband and wife, and 
had di'awn them closer together in familiar intercourse than anything had 
done yet; **I have never seen the man, you know, Raymond, but I can 
ask Martha. Describe him to me." 

'* A tall fellow, rather fair, with a reddish face, and dressed as I said 
before. If it is the man I mean, he has a scar on his forehead, across the 
eyebrow, where the hair has never grown. I do not know him by name, 
though I meet liim nearly every night at some place or other, and, 1 ^u 
almost certain the person I met just now was he, and that he recognised 
me, for he shrunk away into the shadow as I passed him, and pulled his 
hat over his eyes. If I am right, Rachel, tell your maid from me to give 
him up, or leave the house, for he is a mas^ no virtuous woman, hign or 
low, should speak to." 

•* I will ask Martha directly," said Rachel, quite excited at her husband^s 
news ; ** but it is no use your waiting, Ra^nnoud, if the man is gone." 

** Nor if he were still there," rejomed her husband; " for it is no affair 
of mine, — our business lies with her, and not him. However, I will tell 
you more about him to-morrow ; " and he left the house again as he spoke. 

When Rachel summoned her maid that evening, and asked her, hurriedly, 
if the description that her master had given tallied with that of her acauaint- 
ance„ mingling, as she put her series of questions, great-coats and red com- 
plexions, black velvet collars and fair hair, in one breath, — and winding 
up with the unanswerable fact that the gentleman in question had a remark- 
able scar over his eyebrow, poor Martha could not bear up against such a. 
weight of evidence, and immediately cojifessed that she thought the person 
mentioned must be Mr. Tom White, particularly as she had parted with 
him beneath the garden wall *at the identical moment that she heard her 
master's step comm^ towards the iron gate. 

•* Then if that is the case, Martha, Mr. Norreys says that you must either 
give up his acquaintance or leave my service, for he is not a fit person for 
you to know ; but I should be very sorry to lose you, Martha." 

Of course Martha curtsied and cried, and said she was willing to do any- 
thing that was right and just, but that she could not help hoping that her 
master had made a mistake about the individuality of the man in question. 

But when Raymond saw his wife on the next morning, he told her that 
he had made no such thing ; that, although it was difficult to ascertain the 
man's real name, there was no doubt about his being the same that he had 
at first supposed him to be; that he was a great gambler and a great 
drunkard, — a gentleman by biiih, and a man of known habits of dissipa- 
tion and most indifferent fame. 

** You can repeat what I have told you to your maid, Rachel; but let 
her understand that it is a final decision on your part, for I am quite satis- 
fied as to the character of her admirer, whatever she may be herself." 
* But when Rachel came to tell Martha the further particulars that her 
husband had ascertained, the girl's grief was so excessive, and her en- 
treaties that Mrs. Norrevs would not dismiss her from her service until she 
had allowed her to speak once more to him so urgent, that she had not the 
heart to make the decision final. 

** Well, once more, Martha, then," she said, — " only once more, and if 
you cannot satisfy yourself or me after that, we must really part." 

"Indeed, ma'am!" exclaimed .the poor ^rl, sobbing, ** I wish to do 

what's right. I'm nearly heart-broken about it myself. Pd have elayed 

forbim, and cared for him, and been turned out of every place I ever went 

to for bis sake, if he had only been true to m.% \ \)\i\. M W^ \MQn telling me 
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falsehoods, why, I think, it will kill my love for him outright only to come 
to the knowledge of such. But I can't quite believe it yet, ma'am ; I can't 
bring myself to think so badly of him without further proofs." 

Her mistress tried to soothe her, although she had no consolation to give 
her, and she readily agreed that Martha should go the next day, unbidden, 
— for this one time only, — to the rooms where she had once had an inter- 
view with Mr. White before, and try to wrest the truth from his own lips. 

'* And if I do that, ma'am," she said, in conclusion, ** I shall be satisfied 
ever afterwards." 

The rooms were at the other side of London, and the girl was gone some 
hours. When she returned, Rachel was surprised that she did not seek 
her presence to relate the issue of her journey, but Marthji never appeared. 
Going into her bedroom, at dusk, her mistress perceived her busy over th i 
c^ontents of a chest of drawers. 

•* Well, Martha ! " she said, interrogatively. ^ 

Her maid turned round upon her almost as if she were angry ; certainly, 
as if she had received some insult, though not from Rachel's hands. 

•* Please don't speak to me of it, ma'am ! " 8lie exclaimed, passionately; 
** please never mention it again, or I shall go out of my mind." 

** But I must know from yourself whether you are to remain in my service 
or not, Martha. You know the conditions." 

The girl came towards h9t mistress, in the dusk, and feU upon her knees, 
sobbing bitterly. 

* ' Yes ; please ma'am, if you will — forever. You are the only one as ever 
I saw that seems to take any real interest in me. Who else should I go to ? ; 
But please don't speak to me about it, or 1 shall die ! " 

And in thcTiolence of her emotion, and the working in herfac^ occa- 
gioned*by her wounded pride and beti'ayed feeling, Martha really looked as 
if she could be capable, under aggravation, of making away with herself. 
The mood of ill-concealed passion and dark remorse which seemed to pos- 
sess her servant made Rachel timid, and she said no more to her that night. 
But the next day, when she had cooled down a Uttle, Martha sought ner 
mistress of her own accord, and told her all she wished to know. How 
when she went to the rooms of the man who had said he loved her, thus 
unexi)ectedly, she had met, not with him — but with something much 
worse in her feminine ideas — with a woman, who had made it pretty plain 
to her, and in unvarnished langaage, who she was, and why she had a better 
right to be there than Martha herself. 

**Not that I wished to stop one minute, ma'am, after I heard who she 
was," said the poor girl, proudly ; ** and I wouldn't enter those doors again, 
nor listen to what he has to say, by word or letter, for all the wealth of 
India. But I thought I'd better write plainly and tell hun what I feel ; and 
please, ma'am, I've got a few little trifles here as he gave me, and if you'd 
be kind enough to let me make them up into a parcel, with my letters, and ' 
take them this evening to the Parcel Delivery Office — I am thinking it's 
tlie last time I'll trouble you to give me leave to go walking for some weeks 
to come." 

And then, as Rachel began to approve her resolution and to compassion- 
ate her for its necessity, Martha gave a tremendous gulp and said, whilst 
her full lips trembled, — 

'* I'd rather never speak of it again, ma'am ! please to forget as I ever 
kept company with any one — for I did love him very truly, and I must 
allow that he hasn't behaved as he should have done to me. I am very 
much obliged to you, ma'am, for all your kindness — but I know I can get • 
over it, if I try — and I mean to do it." And with the same resolution, bom 
of Pride, Martha Wilson turned energetically upon her heel, and left the 
room, bearing her ill-fated presents with her. 

But Rachel, with all her pity, was veiy elate at the success of her under- 
taking. . She felt that this girl, in whom she took a lively interest, had been 
saveathrough her agency. She was anxious to communicate the detei'«- 
mination that Martha Wilson had arrived at to her husband, who had also 
interested himself, for her sake, on her maid's behalf, and full of this inten- 
tion she ran down stairs to find him. She was not ^^'^^oVoXa^, 1sst\5kaN««k . 
in the dinij^^-iiaoizi, and alone, apparently engaged mxeu^^ ^<citcA X'^NJwa*'" 
J" 
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which he had just received by the afternoon's post. As Rachel had flown 
down stairs, brimful of her good news, and feeling more than ordinaiily 
bravo after the succ«'ss of her undei*t:iking, the thought flashed through her 
mind tliat sht^ might now find courage to tell Raymond that love-secret 
which was also oppresy-in^ her own heart. ' 

** Now,'' she thou";lit to lierself, ** will be a good opportunitv, if he is alone 
— for he will look pleased at what I have to tell hini ^1 know lie will because 
he's so gcncrousV and then I shall have to thank lum, and wliilst I thank 
him, surely, it will not be so hard to say — * Dear Raymond, I love you — in- 
deed I do.' Not if his eyes look kind as they did yesterday, I am sure it will 
not, and any way I will try ; it is but a few words to say — and then it will 
be all over." Full of this great idea, Rachel bui*st almost breathless into the 
duiing-room, and saw her nusband alone, and l)usied with his letters, lie 
did not look up as she entered, but that was too trivial a circum<tance for 
her to feel alarmed at, and she stepped towards him, her cheeks glowing 
like a rose, her bright eyes lighted up with intelligence and affection. 

** Raymond ! " she exclaimed, ** 1 have something to tell you. I want to 
speak to you." 

lie raised his eyes then, and encountering her graceful little figure and 
excited face, he gave a heavy sigh and rose to confront her. But when his 
glance met Rachel's, she felt her own grow JJ^11 and misty ; for his was 
cooler, sterner, and more distant than she had ever seen it look before. 

**I also want to speak to you," he said, with a ffrand displeasure in his 
voice. *' By this afternoon's post I received this letter, and I want your 
explanation of its contents." And as h(i spoke, ho threw two or three sep- 
arate sheefe of paper upon the table, and a- tiny packet amongst them tied 
up in cotton wool and card-board. 

Racuel looked at them and him in blank amazement. 

•♦Raymond," she exclaimed, hurriedly, ** what do you mean — what 
have I to do with these letters, or they with me ? who wrote them ? " 

*• Of that, perhaps, you will be the better able to jud^e after you have 
examined them," he continued, coldly. **I have no knowledge on the 
subject, and no wish to ascertain any. All that I am desirous of hearing 
is your denial of their contents ; " and he took up a newspaper and pre- 
tended to read it, with the intention of proving that he was perfectly at his 
ease, but in reality to hide the rapid changes which were taking place in 
his countenance. 

Rachel Norreys felt that she was the subject of some accusation, but had 
no idea of what. The very knowledge though, that Raymond considered 
there was a doubt of her being able to refute the charge brought against 
her (whatever it mi^ht be), brought all her natural pride, heightened by . 
the consciousness ol her own innocence, to her aia, and she advanced 
towards the table where the papers lay with a bearing that was eminently 
hauffhty. 

** If the contents consist of any imputations against me hitherto unknown 
to yourself," she said, indignantly, **1 can deny them before I know what 
they are." « 

llis face, hidden by the large sheet of newspaper, assumed a look of 
triumph as he heard her words, but he merely answered, — 

** Be so good as to read them first, Rachel, and we will discuss the truth 
of them afterwards ; " and applied himself afresh to his reading. 

And then, with one wounded look at the newspaper of mingled love and 
indignation, Rachel took the letters in her hand, and commenced to peruse 
them. But the first paper she glanced at she let fall again upon the table, 
with a cry of half horror and half fear. At that sound the face beliind the 
newspaper blanched with its distress, but Raymond neither moved nor 
spoke. The words which had so appalled Rachel were headed ** copy," 
and ran thus, — 

** Jack saw Harris at orderly hour this morning, and heard the bad news. 
How my heart bleeds for you, my dearest girl. But you are a naughty 
little puss to run to Master Cecil Craven for consolation. I have no doubt 
he was an immense comfort 'to you, and that he found a certain lady^s bed- 
room a very pleasant. billet; but thaXi'a a ^rt of game you milstn't play at 
K> often, Mi88 Baohel, or you'll. find ^ daaas^^^- "^ ^Vwi^as^v* \» ^all 
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surprised myself if Master C. C. presents himstlf at the window to-mor- 
row morning again, armed with a fresh stock of consolation. You sly 
puss ? " 

And here the ** copy " ended. 

She caught it up again and looked at it, and let it drop, when she had 
mastered its contents, without a word, except the low exclamation of ** My 
God ! " which escaped her lips when she had finished it. She had turned 
deadly pale though during the process, and as she reached forth her hand 
for another sheet of paper, it trembled visibly. She knew it would contain 
some fresh charge against her, for the whole of the injury intended had 
flashed through her quick understanding directly she had seen of what the 
flrst was a ti'anscription ; but just tlien her head was too gjddy, her heart 
too troubled, herself altogether taken too much by surprise, to have time 
to stop and think who was her enemy. 

The ne;ct paper she examined was in her husband^s handwriting, and was 
part of a torn and disregarded letter : — 

** I shall write to you — 
and that when we next 
right than I have now to sign myself, 

" Your devoted husband, 

'** Raymond Norrets.** 

"What is this folly all about?" she said, finding her tongue when the 
foregoing scrap had passed through her hands. ** This is simply part of a 
torn letter that some one, God knows why, must have extracted from my 
waste-paper basket months ago. It is one of your old letters, Raymond." 

** I know it," he replied, shortly.' 

Tlie next piece of writing that she examined was not so easily recog- 
nized by her. It was a letter written in a coarse and unfamiliar hand, and 
purported to be addressed to Raymond Norreys, from a friend ; but it bore 
no signature or date, and was indited on a common sheet of note-paper. 
Rachel turned it over and over, as if she was trying to guess at its tran- 
scriber, before she set herself to read it through. It was as follows : — 

•* To Mr. Norreys. 
'•* Sir, — This comes from a friend. Don't take Mrs. Norreys to Craven 
Court too often ; and if you wish to know the reason of my warning, ask 
her yourself if (when you were away, and she was with the regiment in 
Gibraltar) Major Craven was not in the habit of going into her bedroom, 
of kissing her, calling her by her Christian name, and otherwise misbehav- 
ing himself. If she denies it, show her the inclosed note and gold stud ; 
the one was addressed to herself, the other was found beneath her bed. I 
need not say to whom it belonged, as it bears his monogram. To prove '' 
that I have a right to warn you, and am telling the truth, 1 send a piece of 
one of your own letters found thrown away by her hand. Major Craven is 
about to mar^ a noble young lady, which, under these circumstances, is 
not right; so I have taken the liberty of apprising the Countess of Rivers- 
dale, and also Mrs. Craven, of the above facts. 

"I am, sir, yours, etc., 
, **A Well-wisher." 

The handwriting of the foregoing epistle was so formal and unlike that 
of an educated person, and at the same time the phraseology was so cor- 
rect, that Rachel, coupling both circumstances with the facts mentioned, 
had no hesitation in fixing the deed of darkness upon the shoulders of Car- 
oline WUson, particularly as the woman's dislike of herself was so well 
known. She was very, very white when she had finished reading the words 
of the ** Well-wisher," but she summoned sufficient courage to untie next 
the little packet of card and cotton wool, from which fell Cecirs gold stud, 
with his monogram, C. C, deeply and plainly cut into tiie metal. She had 
been already too much shocked and astonished by what she had become 
acquainted with, to feel any fresh surprise at its appearance. 

** How strange I " she murmured to herself, as she took it up and exam- 
ined it, remembering the circumstances under which it had been. Vmi&v 
'• how very strange ! It can come from no otket t\v«jEi^'aX.^'ev!A^^^s5:J2a 
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Wilson.^ And then apparently remembering that her husband was wait- 
ing for her explanation of tliese facts, she turned towards him hastilj. 
** Kaymond, you do not believe what this letter insinuates ? " 

•* I believe notliing as yet, Rachel. I only wait for your denial to utteriy 
disbelieve the whole. Is it true, or not? " 

**What?^^ she said, with an increasing a^tation, as she remembered 
that she could not deny the stubborn facts, however false the deduction 
di*awn from them. 

"That note," continued Raymond. **Did you ever receive one like 
it?" 

" Yes, from Elise, — we wrote to each other constantly. This is a copy 
of one of hers." 

"But the illusion in it — to — to — Craven, — what truth is there in 
that?" ' 

" None that I need be ashamed of," said Rachel, more boldly, as she 
saw the necessity for boldness. ** It is true that Cecil Craven did come 
into mj bedroom when I was very unhappy about my father^s illness; 
but Elise made a great deal more out of the circumstance than it was 
worth." 

** Was that stud found beneath your bed, Rachel ? " 

** I do not know," she answered. .** I have not seen it since the day that 
Major Craven lost it." 

"It is his, then?" 

She bowed her head in silence. An intense horror was creeping over 
her as the unanswerable nature of the evidence gathered against her inno- 
cence broke upon her mind. 

" Where was it lost? " 

•* In my room. At the same time I spoke of before." 

"Has Craven ever kissed you, Rachel?" She made no reply, but col- 
ored visibly. "Will you answer me?'' exclaimed Raymond, rising, and 
throwing away his newapaper. 

** Sometimes," she faltered. 

" Sometimes! " he shouted. " Good Heavens, do you dare to stand there 
and tell me 'sometimes,^ as if sometimes were nothmg? Am I to under- 
stand that that man has been in your bedroom, has kissed you, has called 
you * Rachel,' and that your names have been pulled through the dirt 
together?" 

" If you knew all " she commenced. 

" If I knew all," he returned. " I do know all. - 1 have seen that man's 
arm around your waist with my. own eyes ; I have heard rumors of your 
intimacy with him from the first day that I rejoined you ; rumors that I 
would not credit without the evidence of my own senses ; but I see it all 
now as clear as the li^ht of God's day. Why was I such a fool as not to 
have seen it before ? This is the secret of the pleasant greeting you pre- 
pared for me on my arrival ! This is the reason of your disquietude, — 
your melancholy, — your unfulfilled wifehood ! I see it all ! " 

" No, no ! " she cried ; " it is not so, — you are mistaken, Raymond ! " 

"What is it then?" he answered. "Explain it away if you can. 
What is the problem of your interest in this man ? " She could not speak. 
She shivered beneath the inward knowledge that she must not speak. 
"Explain it if you can," he repealed, in a voice of thunder, " or, by 
Heavens, consider everything at an end between us." 

" Raymond," she said, and although her body trembled her voice was 
firm ; " I cannot deny what these letters assert to be the truth. I see that 
I am caught in a tenible net, woven by some enemy of yours or mine, and 
there appears no means of escape for me. But my lips are sealed. I am 
bound by an oath, and I must not tell you, what (if I could) would dear 
all your suspicions away directly. Cecil Craven has never made love to 
me ; of that be certain. But it is all that I can tell you." 

"Not made love to you!" exclaimed her husband. "How dare ydu 

say so, when by your own account he has kissed yoii, loitered in your bed^ 

room — (Good God! that I should live to hear it!) and his attentions 

been remarked by all the regiment. And it is not the first time, mind you. 

that I have heard rumors oi this. -BacWV '^oxuxvuskt. dewy it, or you must 

oot, I will have no betwixt and between m ^mc^Yi ^ miaXXj^x r 
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" I cannot deny it," she said, mournfully, and her attitude of despair had 
assumed so much the appearance of a consciousness of undisputable guilt, 
that her husband was misled by it. 

•• You cannol deny it," he repeated, slowly. ** Tou, the wife (or intended 
so to be) of an honorable man, — cannot deny that in his absence (an 
absence during which, so help me Heaven, Rachel, I lived for you alone) 
you admitted a stranger to such familiar intercourse with yourself, that his 
unstained name (that you unworthily bore) was brandea by the lookers- 
on, and linked with another's. You cannot deny that your lips (those lips 
which you should have kept sacred to myself) have been polluted by 
another man's touch, and that such an occurrence was so common as to be 
known amongst your household. As soon as you saw those letters you 
guessed they came from Mrs. Wilson. You were evidently aware that even 
your father's servants knew of your disg^race." 

**My father him3elf knew of my mtimacy with Cecil Craven, and 
approved of it," said Rachel, proudly. ** I can say no more to yoii in my 
defence than that, Raymond.." 

**Oh, hush!" he exclaimed; "be silent. Don't try to lay upon the 
shoulders of the dead a fault which is yours alone. I know your father to 
have been sm honest man, Rachel ; would I could think the same of you as 
a woman." 

Here his voice broke down, and the miserable sound overcame the girl, 
in her state of agitation and distress. And she had run down stairs that 
evening with so different a hope ; — so great an expectation from this inter^ 
view with her husband which was ending so sadly for them both. 

** Raymond ! " she screamed, as the signs of his emotion met her ear, 
and rushed almost into his very arms as she spoke. ** Raymond, don't 
believe it, for God's sake don't believe it ; it is not true ! I never loved 
him as you think. I never loved a man in that way except yourself, and 
that but lately. You said that you would only hear it from my own lips, 
and I have been too foolish yet to tell you ; but I do love you, Raymond, 
and I was coming down this very afternoon to tell you so, when you 
were reading those horrible letters. Oh, Raymond, I love you ! Believe 
it if you wifl, or not ; I love you only, and I will be your faithful wife 
henceforward if you will only have it so. **And Rachel's agitation and 
excitement gave way beneath a torrent of tears, half occasioned by her 
grief, half by h6r shame. 

At any other time Raymond Norreys would have leaped with joy to hear 
those long-wished-for words bursting with so much mingled modesty and 
love from Rachel's trembling lips, and even now a flush of pleasure 
mounted to his dark forehead, which seemed for the moment almost to 
wipe out the remembrance of his impending misery. But only for ,»' ' 
moment. In the next he thought upon his wrong, and put her from ^ 
him. 

** Once more ; will you deny the charge against you, Rachel ? " 

"I cannot deny," she repeated, sadly. **What 1 have already said is 
true." 

And then his transitory flush of pleasure died away, and he only, remem- 
bered that the woman before him had once been false, and was probably 
false again. Her avowal of love for himself was only a piece of feminine 
acting, an artful ruse to turn away his anger and his accusation from her, ' 
and by taking advantage of his weakness, to shield herself from the conse- 
quences of her crime. 

Else, why had the confession been delayed till now? And, thinking 
thus, he flung himself away from her, and exclaimed, impetuously, — 

*• Then come no more with your false tales of love for me, and me only; 
when to deny this accusation would be so foul a lie, that even your double 
. nature revolts from it. You have deceived me, Rachel, grossly and most 
unwarrantably deceived me, and I trust your words no more. You have 
laid yourself open to the worst suspicions, and to having them made pub- 
lic; you have forever closed all intimacy with the Cravens for us, and 
raised up a barrier between yourself and me which will take a Weary 
while to break down again. Go ! I'll have none of your love ^ I waatiw**-* 
of it; keep it for the next man that thiokB il N?ot\i)ti\tta ^\Si^ \ft x^^\sO 
jourhanoB.^ 
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Rachel stood paralyzed. She had betrayed her cherished secret. She 
had told this man, her husband, aft6r a miglity effort, that she loved hun, 
and he had spurned her love, — refused it, — stung and insulted her into 
the l)argain. 

This girl was proud by nature, and self-willed, and dominant. She had 
not been used to stoop to offer, still less to be refused ; and althousrh the 
worst phases of her character had lately been kej)t in abeyance (not only 
by the melancholy- turn her mind had taken, but also bv her growing love 
for Raymond), they were only so kout, not uproottnl. And now they came 
into full force and action. Rachel IS orreys in her every-day mood was an 
uncertain creature to deal with ; but Rachel Norn?3's, roused as she was 
now, by the man she had learnt almost to worship, was a Furv, — not a 
woman. Despised, rejectiKl, cast out from his embrace, to te!l her love 
for whom she nad made so gnnit a strugfjle ! She could scarcely under- 
stand such treatment, and, understanding it, she could not bear it. With 
- fire flashing from her irradiated eyes, with her delicate nostrils distended, 
and her teinler hands clenched upon one another, she confronted Raymond 
Non-eys, and forced him to listen to her. Her words were few, but she 
said them almost as solemnly as if she knew they were to be her last. 

** Raymond, tell me all'the truth. Of what do you suspect me ? " 

** God knows," he answered, passionately. ** Tdon't know myself where 
suspicion ends and certainty commences : " and gathering up the scattered 
papers as he spoke, he left the room. 

She looked after him for a few moments as if she had been turned to 
marble, the heavy breathing which lifted the folds across her bosom being 
the only si^ns of life she gave. And when he had left her presence ana 
the hoiise (as she could hear him shortly do), Rachel walked deliberately 
ui>-stairs to her bedroom and assumed her walking garb. She was per- 
mitted to do so undisturbed, for Martha Wilson had gone to the office with 
her parcel, and her mother and sister-in-law were out for their usual drive. 
And then she took her purse out of her pocket and mechanically counted 
its contents. 

Yes, there was plenty there for her purpose. She had alwaj^s a liberal 
supply of money accorded her by Raymond. When she had nnished her 
preparations, she deliberately turned to leave the house. The one great 
pervading idea in her mind being that she would no longer bear his name, 
nor eat his bread, nor live beneath his roof, whilst this great stigma lay 
upon her head, and that she must seek those who cOuld remove it from her, 
and if they refused to do so, she would die. But she could not carry out 
her purpose altogether so bravely as she had first intended. 

-** Suspected," she said to herself, to raise her courage as she descended 
the staircase, ** suspected of wrong, and openly rejected, and by Raymond, 
whilst I, with oath-bound lips, am powerless to cry out or save myself! " 

•*0h, father! would that you had died before you spoke, and buried 
your cruel secret with you in the grave. Oh, Raymond ! " she added, with 
clasped handa and streaming eyes, as she passed the oaken doors, and 
knew thut the next minute would see her beyond the iron portals, which 
she might never a^ain cross, — '' Oh, Raymond ! dearest love (who could 
have been scarce dearer as my husband), God forever protect and keep 
you, though you should never know my innocence, or we two meet again ! " 
And then with a low, stifled cry of ** Father, would we were together ! " 
Rachel Xorreys passed, without further comment or warning, from the 
gates of her husband's home, into the stream of mingled life which flows 
along the stree'ts of the Great City. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BACHEL^S FLIGHT. 

Bjr the time that Rachel Norreys had passed through the gates of Abbey 
^ffe into the broad thoroughfare beyo\i^\, t\\^ Oelo\>^x \3X\,vi\\\Q^\!L\!kaj\ «d^- 
linto a foggy evening, and the Vwoapa oi "Loxidon^^^^^aXv^Xa^. 
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Rachel had come to the determination to leave her home ven^ suddenly, but 
not 80 suddenly as to prevent her having fully fonned the plans she intended 
to pursue. Cabs and railway stations were no novelties to her, and she bad 
little fear of journeying alone. Her object was to go to the Court, and 
there see Cecfl Craven ; and, with that end in view, Waterloo Station must 
first be gained. And so, when her feet were turned away from the iron 
gate with that passionate plaint upon her lips, thev were set in the direction 
of Knightsbridge and the Strand. She was so far beside herself that she 
did not at first think of hailing a cab, although the driver of eveiy empty 
one that passed, implored her, with frantic gestures of his whip, lo take a 
seat inside it. But the fo^gy air was cool and refreshing to her inflamed 
and heated face, and her head was full of bitter, miserable thoughts, which 
prevented her taking any heed to the failing of her feet and her increasing 
fatigue, but humed her onwards towards her destination. Two ladies return- 
ing home in a brougham caught a glimpse of her drooping figure as it passed 
hastily beneath the lamplight, and the younger of the two had let down the 
misty glass, and looked after it as she said, — 

** There's a lady walking, mamma, so like Rachel, and in mourning, 
too." And her companion had. replied, — 

**My dear Christine, what a nonsensical idea? — as if Rachel would be 
out at this time of night, and alone ; " for .the fast-descending darkness 
made six o'clock seem almost night ; and so the failing figure passed away 
into the gloom, and was forgotten, and the brougham rolled on towards 
the Abbey Lodge. 

But Rachel Norreys was not fiited to reach the Waterloo Station that even- 
ing unobserved. Martha Wil son, returning from her very unsatisfactory er- 
rand, met the black-robed lady in the shadows* and, turning to look after her, 
marked something familiar in her hurried step, and followed her until the 
next lamp disclosed— 7 for Rachel wore no veil — the fiimiliar features also. 

** It is vay mistress," soliloquized Martha, with amazement. *' What on 
earth can she be doing here alone ? " 

For such an occuiTcnce had never taken place since Martha entered ser- 
vice at the Abbey Lodge — that either of the young ladies should thread 
the sti'cets imattended. Mrs. Norreys would heve been shocked at such a 
proposition even in broad daylight ; but dark, and with the lamps lit, Mar- 
tha, when she thought of it, could scarcely beheve that her eyes were not 
playing her a trick. 

**It carCt be Mrs. Raymond," she said, as she passed her hand over the 
offending members; ** and yet it must be, for Td know her walk amongst 
a thousand, and I saw her face just now as plain as day. Anyway, I must 
satisfy myself, for it's the most curious thing I've come across for ever so 
long." 

And with tliis intention Martha retraced her steps, and followed quickly 
in the ti-ack of Rachel's retreating form. In the mean while she, wholly 
unheeding who should see or foUow her, was only conscious that her limbs 
were failing, and that she could not walk much further. And once roused 
to noticing the fact, she discovered that she was very tired indeed, not 
being used to much walking, and that she had already taxed her strength 
almost beyond its powers. She had reached New Brompton by this time, 
and was near a cab-stand. % 

**How stupid of me hot to have taken a%ab at once," she thought, as 
she held 
perhaps 
said, 
you can." 

But before the man had time to put her desire into execution, a head 
was thrust into the cab window, and the voice of Martha Wilson said, — 

** Mrs. Norreys, ma'am, please where are you going to? " 

The sound of her familiar voice seemed to rouse Rachel from a waking 
dream. She stared at the girl's sympathetic face for one moment, and 
gave vent to an exclamation of pleasure. 

** May I come too, ma'am? " asked Martha, emboldened by the sound. 

" Yes, yes ! " said Rachel, hastily ; and as jsodn as the word.s had left her 
lips her servant, was on the opposite seat to Idl^t, M!A \3clss^ ^«t.^ t^^Ik^ 
Gver the atones of Ejdghtsbridge towards tke staXioio.. 
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As Rachel had traversed those streets alone and in the darkness, she had 
seemed to herself to l)e so utterly cut off from all with whom she had hith- 
erto ai»sodated, that the sudden and unexpected appearance of Martha had 
come as a prestige that she still l>elonged, and should some day return to 
them. But the next moment she recalled her intended destination and her 

Euq>ose, and, remembering that she had not wished to leave a trace behind 
er of where she had retreated, felt sorry that she had allowed Martha to 
accompany her even part of the wav. So she sat silent until she reached 
the station, leaning back in tlie dark cab, and rendering even the shadows 
on her face invisible ; and it was not the servant's part to break the reserve 
her mistress chose to maintain between them. But when they had an-ived 
at Wat(*rloo, and were about to descend ui)on the platform, Rachel said, 
hurriedly, putting money into the other's hand, — 

** Martha, I am going into the country on business for a few days, and I 
do not want you to accompany me any further ; so take this money, drive 
home in this same cab, pay and dismiss the man at the Abbey Lodge. Yoa 
will hear all about me to-morrow." 

But there was a wildness in her eye ; a hurried, tremulous cadence 
in her voice ; an ill-concealed agitation pervading her whole addi'ess ; 
whicli told her servant that there was something wrong. She received the 
money with thanks, and suflfered her mistress to depart into the station, 
under the imagination that she was about to comply with her wishes ; but 
when she was ftiirly lost to view, Martha paid the cabman his fare to 
Waterloo, and bade him drive away. 

** There are plenty more cabs for me to return to Brompton in," she 
thought to herself, '* when I am sure that my mistress isn't coming to any 
harm. I can't make it out at all. I left her right enough this afternoon, 
to my thinking, ])ut there's something gone wrong now, or my name's not 
Martha. And she's been too good lately, bless her ! to let me feel com- 
fortable unless I'm sure that she is so too. I must speak to her again 
before she starts, and make sure that it is all right." 

But Martha's settlement with the cabman out of an unchanged sovereign, 
and her subsequent soliloquy and fear of following her mistress too soon, 
had kept her longer than was necessary upon the outer platform; for 
Rachel, on entering the station, had found a crush of people waiting to get 
their tickets, and, on inquiry, had agcertained that the half-past six train tor 
Weybridge would start immediately. 

**Any luggage, miss?" the porter had asked. **You had better get 
your ticket, for the bell will ring directly." 

And so when Martha followed her, the station was comparatively empty, 

, and Rachel was already seatt^d in the railway carriage. The girl had 

jessed her mistress meant Weybridge by ** the country," for she knew 

that she had lately come to England, and had not many friends, and so iier 

first inquiiy of the first man she encountered, was, — 

** Is the Weybridge train gone, sir?" 

**Not yet," was the answer, ** but just moving;" and Martha rushed 
upon the platform as he spoke. 

Rachel's head was thrust out of the carriage window, as if she had 
almost expected her ; but, in rei^ty, she was bidding a mental farewell to 
the place which was her husband's home. Martha yras by the side of the 
moving train, directly. 

"Ma'am!" she exclaimed. 'OTou've taken me so of a sudden, and 
you've said so little, that I feel (fBbe frightened, and don't know what to 
think ! When will you be back, ma'am, please ? " 

** I don't know," exclaimed Rachel, in her parting agitation. ** I am not 
sure ; " and then (with a sudden thought of the pain she would cause them 
at the Lodge by her flight, and unknown destination), she exclaimed, 
*' Tell them at home, that I shall be quite safe, — that I am gone to Mrs. 
Craven's," — and then the engine gave a hoarse shriek, and the station and 
Martha were things of the past. 

** It can make no difference," thought Rachel, as she lay back wearily 
npoti the cushion, ** if they know where I am gone, or not. Raymond is 
too proud to reclaim me, until I wish to return to him, and that will be 
probably — never, Never, now, ataU eveixts,\mVVi\\i^auT»\3ija.>MvVAa\fi^k^ 
uame, and he aska me to do so." 
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And as the remembrance of her rejected offer returned to poor RacheVs 
mind, she colored with her shame smd miseiy, — and closed her eyes lest 
the other passengers might read her stoiy in their troubled depths. But 
her last words to Martha on the platform, had satisfied that youug woman 
that something was wrong, as she had suspected. 

** Tdl tJiem at home,'''' she repeated to herself, as the long line of carriages 
left the station. ** Then they don't know at the Lodge, as Mrs. Raymond 
is travelling alone, tliat's evident ; and it must be something very out of 
the common to take her away at this time of night. At home ! No, they 
must find it out the same way I have, by using their senses, — for my place 
is to follow her. It's nothing to me, now, if mother, or all the world 
knows where I am ; and she's been too good to me, she has, for me to 
desert her when she will want me, most likely. Why, she may have gone 
clean out of her senses, — it looks like it when she goes tearing a])out the 
country like mad. Anyway, I'll be with her at Weybridge, to-night, even 
if she sends me back to the Lodge to-morrow. Pleiise, wliich is the next 
train to Weybridge ? " she inquired of one of the officials near. 

** Quarter-past seven," he replied, and for three-quarters of an hour 
Martha paced the platform, or sat in the second-class waiting-room, puz- 
zling her brain for some satisfactory reason of her young mistress's sudden 
flight and mysterious silence. 

And Rachel, meanwhile, wrapt in her own misery, was flying onwards, 
to the Weybridge station. It was half-past seven when she arrived there ; 
but there was no lack of vehicles to take her to the Court. 

'* I shall find them all at dinner," she thought to herself, as the hired car- 
riage turned into the drive-gates, and rattled up tlie lon^ avenue. "I 
must ask to speak to Cecil alone, first, for I could not teU the wretched 
story before Mrs. Craven." 

But when the fly drew up before the portico of the house itself, and 
Kachel looked out eagerly, although she knew not why, — she was sur- 
prised to see that the Couit was wrapped in darkness, and that there were 
little signs of life about it. 

** Thev must have gone out to dinner, somewhere," was her first idea, 
as the flyman's summons was answered by a maid-servant, with a flaring 
candle. There were plenty of men-servants left in the house, but thev were 
having a late pinner in the lower regions with a few choice friends, and 
therefore the answering of the door-bell was left to any one who would 
take the trouble to do it. 

** Is Mrs. Craven gone out ? " was Rachel's first inquiry. 

** Nobody's to home," was the imcouth reply. 

** Where are they gone to ? " 

**rm sure I don't know. I'll send sornebody," and the girl and her 
candle disappeared together, leaving Rachei and the flyman, for about ten 
minutes, in total darkness. 

** Don't appear as if any one was alive about here," was that gentleman's 
jocular remark, as he leant his hand upon the window-sash, ancl smiled 
confidentially at his fare. He thought there seemed a good chance of 
ijaaking a double business of it, and taking her back to the station again. 
But the ten minutes were over at last, and then the housekeeper, hearing 
there was a lady inquiring for Mrs. Craven, did Rachel the honor to bring 
herself up-stairs. 




you, 

nothing's ^x^.*v. ttxv«^ . 

Craven is down at Brighton, for a few weeks?"" 

**No, indeed, I did not," said poor Rachel, feeling how awkward her 
appearance there, without the support of the famMy, must seem. 
• ** Is Major Craven at Brighton, also, or with his regiment? " 

** Major Craven was here only yesterday, ma'am, to fetch a few things 
of his ma's which he was to take to Brighton for her, and he went,*tl 
believe, this mommg. But hm told me he was- going to bring some friends 
here, for shooting, the day after to-morrow. So perhaps he is back at the 
camp by this time. You wished to see Mrs. Craven, ma'am.? " 

•* les: I want to speak to her and Ma\oY Cva\cxx oii\i\>s«3ka's»r ^ws^ 
20 
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Rachel, hor spirits at tboir very lowost cbh. ** I suppose I should be almost 
certain of ciitchiii*:^ Major Craven at Bnghton to-mon'ow ? " 

** Well, nia^am, I can't say, I'm sure, not knowing. Will you sleep here, 
to-niglit, ma'am ? ^ 

And tlic housekeeper did not look as if she seconded the proposal very 
warmly ; ** The h<mse was clear of all noosances, tliank 'evin, for the pres- 
ent, and she didn't want to be fussing over Mrs. Norreys, — nor any one 
else,'' as slu; hospitably observed, when she returned to her co-mates. 
And Ilachel remembiTed that she had brought no luggage ; and shrank 
from the exposure which the knowledge of that fact would rtmder mev- 
itable ; and so she tried to answer, brisklv, that she had no such intention, 
and indeed only came to see Mrs. or Major Craven. And then, havin<j 
procured their sea-side address, she wishetl Mi*s. "Watson good night," and 
told the llyman to drive back again; but once outside the gates, she 
bethought her of her friend Elise Arundel. Her cottage was close at hand, 
— it was lictter she should go there for the night than to an iim, and Elise, 
she was sure, would be glad to see her. Caroline Wilson was there, cer- 
tainly, and Ilachel was not desirous of meeting her just now; so sure ^vas 
she of the woman's guilt ; but even mixed up with that feeling came a cour- 
ageous wish to confront lier enemv, and boldly tax her with being the 
author of the anonymous letters, which had so destroyed her peace. And 
she would tell Elise also. Elise, who had half susi^ected Caroline of 
treachery, iit Gibraltar, and who, with such convincing proofs set before 
her of the truth of her suspicions, would surely dlsmitis her from her ser- 
Tice and have no more to do with her. And, although her friend could not 
help her, as far as that cruel oath bound lier lips, still Elise knew she 
was innocent, and it would be something to tell lier all her trouble, and 
to hear her say so. 

And so the ilyman was ordered to drive to Laburnum Cottage. But here 
the same want of success seemed to puraue poor Rachel ; for the cottage, 
too, was very dark, and repeated ringings at the bell only brought an old 
woman with weak eyes to the door, who appeared to know nothing, except 
that Mrs. Arundel was not at home — down by the sea somewhere, she had 
heard, with the lady from over there (her palsied head indicating Craven 
Couit, as she spoke) ; but she wasn't sure. jMiss Emily was gone too, any 
way. 

•* And where is Mrs. Wilson? " Rachel next asked. 

** ]Mrs. Wilson was gone out to tea somewhere, she believed — or into the 
town. She couldn't say. She'd been uj) to London yesterday — maybe she 
had gone a^ain. Would the lady walk in ? " 

Yes, the lady (with a dim seose of w^aiting till Caroline's return, and 
then accusing her of her double dealing) would walk in and sit down for a 
few minutes. Another thought "had also sti-uck Rachel upon hearing of her 
friend's absence : she must sleep then at Wey bridge, and she would borrow 
the few articles she required for the night from ;Mrs. Arundel's wardrobe. 
There could be nothing remarkable in taking such a liberty between two 
Mends as close as she and Eliza hiwi been ; for thoy had often, when neces- 
sity required it, shared each other's belongings, as if they were tlieir own. 
And so Rachel entered Laburnum Cottage, and desired the flyman to wait 
for her retm'n, and the old woman to show her the way to ^Ixs, Arundel's 
bedroom. 

•* 1 am an old friend of your mistress," she said in explanation, " and I 
want to take one or two things out of her room. I shall leave a note for 
Mi-s. Wilson, if she does not return before 1 leave, to say tliat I have done 

BO." 

And then the old woman, too stupid to feel astonished, lighted anotlier 
candle, and showed Rachel the way up to the first floor. It was a small 
room, and left in the greatest disorder, for Eliza Arundel was an untidy 
woman, and Caroline Wilson had had* apparently too much business of her 
own to transact since her departure, to Inid time to arrange her misti'css's 
wardrobe. The bed Vas unmade ; the toilet-table was strewn with brushes, 
combs, bottles and bijouterie ; and piled upon tlie chairs were various arti- 
cles of clothing, just as they had been heaped there, when tiiken out from 
' 9 chest of Srawera for Mrs. Arundiil to moto «k. avi\avi\Ao\i ^^1 ^Wi ^e 
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wished jjacked for her sea-side jonniey. As Rachel entered and held the 
candle above her head, she thou<^ht that tallow di}) had never flared upon a 
scene of gi*eater confusion than that which met her eye, and she despaired 
at first of finding what she wanted. But setting down her cancllestick (the 
old woman having beaten a retreat to the lower regions, whence slie had 
been .disturbed over her "drop o' tea")^ Rachel commenct^d i)atit'utly to 
withdraw article after article from the piles of linen, as shci searched for 
what she required. Even as she did so, and one or two trifles appeared 
amongst them that she had herself given to her friend, the warm fetilings 
with wliich she had, even until lately, regarded Mrs. Anindcd, rose up 
afresh in Rachel's heart, as the si^ht of her own little off"erings, thus pre- 
served, awakened the memory ol the days when they were used^to be so 
veiy closely united. 

'* Dear Elise,'-' she thought, ** I believe she cares for me more tndy than 
any one else in the world. We have been rather separated of late, what 
with her son'ow and my new interests ; but both seem passing away 
together, and perhaps before long we may come to be again what we have 
been — almost sisters." 

And in the prospect of such a reunion, Rachel placed back into their 
places the little gifts which had emanated from herself, almost reveren- 
tially. As she did so, she moved some other item of the carelessly-arranged 
heai3, and threw a blottin^-book u^^on the ground. It was a gaudy bJot- 
ting-book, one of those wim pockets which let out their contents ui)on tha 
slightest provocation ; and as it fell, overv paper it contained lay scattered 
on the ground. Provoked at her own awkwardness, Rachel knelt upon the 
floor the better to collect the fallen sheets, and to replace them in their 
former receptacle. But with the first that she took into her hand, a loud 
exclamation burst from her lips, and she rose up hastily, and brought the 
light to bear upon the writing. Good heavens ! the same — the very same, 
or so it looked — that Raymond had placed into her hands' that day. There 
were the identical words, in the same characters, and even position : "To 
Mr. Norreys. Sir, — This comes from a friend ! " 

Had she then stumbled on the very proofs of Caroline Wilson's villany ? 
Would her ton^e be spared the loathsome task of accusation, and all her 
trouble be, to thrust these tell-tale sheets before her eyes, and dare her to 
deny they were her handiwork? Excited to the last degree, Rachel leath- 
ered up the remainder of the papers, and found they were mostly cUipli- 
cates, or nearly so — evidently the trials which had been made before 
perfection in deception had been obtained. But as she sorted them, she 
came upon one which had been scribbled on, perhaps in a moment of self- 
reproachful thouglit — a moment when conscience had stayed the pen, and 
tlie wi'iter had been forced to pause in her work of falsehood, and reinforce 
her courage before she could proceed; and pausing thus, not knowing 
what she md, had let her fingers move mechanically, and write not once or 
twice, but a dozen times her name, and the detection to her lie, "Eliza 
Arundel." 

Good Lord ! was it possible ? By all the words, the promises, the mutual 
kindness which had passed between them ; by all the laws of friendship, the 
sacredness of truth, the horror and the infamy of falsehood, was it possible 
that her betrayer, her enemy, the one who had so basely come behind the 
shield of an anonymous signature, between her husband and herself, and 
parted them perha^^s forever, was Eliza Arundel ? — the woman who had 
professed to be her bosom friend, the one most interested in her career ; her 
almost sister?" 

Oh ! shame upon such friendship ! Silence forever on so false a tongue ! 
Tears, and our bitterest, for such outraged womanhood ! 

As the conviction of the dupe she had been made, broke upon Rachel's 
mind, she let the papers fall from her lap upon the floor again, and laying 
down her head fipon the table, cried as if her heart would break. 

Sobs of strong pain, and gasps for the relief of nature, had burst from her 

as she stood an apparent criminal, convicted by the words of this false 

friend, before her husband's sight ; deep sighs, and almost groans. Had rent 

^ her tortured bosom as she sped along upon her solitary journey, aad Celt 

* each mile so quickly traversed, took^ ner iLvurlVi^t licoixv \3aecl ^xi\ l^Qra\.>Q« 
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home, perhaps never to rotiim ; but no sueh tears h:Kl fiillen from her eyes 
thi'oiiprh all that day of ]>ain, as eanie in showers from tliem now, when the 
thought of Eliza Arundurs treaelK-ry. pressed upon her heart. They wash- 
ed away before them a' faith of years, a faith in all that Wiis good and 
true and warm hearted ; for Rachel had loved tliis w^oman from association, 
althou;j:h there w^as so little really to love or admire in her ehanieter. They 
had b(*e!i more sei)arate of late, because witli Rachel, Love, as a passion 
the most potent of all feelin<js, had stepped between their hearts, usurping 
the powers of her own, and oceujiying her best thoughts ; and when that 
is tlie ease, women must expcict to suffer a decrease of interest in the 
bosoms of their own sex. It is but right and natural it should be so, since 
Heaven decreed it ; but still, with all that, Rachel had cared more for ^Irs. 
Arundtd than for any other fiiiiale friend, and would have almost i^ledged 
her own life upon the the faith of her aii'ection. 

And th(5 v^ork, the glance of a moment, and that moment an accidental 
one, had broken down all this forever. As Racliel leant her head upon her 
hands, and cried for the desolation which the ti*uth she had discovered 
seemed to create in her own breast, £ov the lowering which her sex had 
suflered in licr eyes, the tears seemed to wii)e out everythmg but a sense 
of the great wrong which she had suff(»red. 

When she had at last exhausttul all lu'v grief, and, outwardly calm, rose up 
with th(5 blotting-book and its collected papers in her hand, tlio name of Eliza 
jArundel bore no longer the same signilieation to her that it had done before. 
II embosom friend was melted, gone away, had never been, and she left her 
room prepared t^) seek and to ('onfront an enemy of her own sex, to meet 
her as woman injured to woman injuring; and no tw^o foes can be better 
matched to close with one another in the battles of life and love. Her object 
then was, not to meet Mrs. Wilson, lest the possession of her prize should 
be disputed ; she therefore prepared at once to quit the cottage, and scrib- 
bling on a i)iece 6f paper that she had taken frona a blotting-case in Mrs. 
ArundePs bedroom, signed it with her name, and left it with the old woman, 
to be delivered to Caroline on her return. 

Th(m, getting once more into tlio waiting fly, she desired the coachman 
to drive her to the Railway Hotel, at Weybridge, where she could pass the 
night, and be ready the first thing in the morning to start for Brighton. 
She f(.'lt imi)atient with the hours of darkness for gomg so slowly ; she could 
not sleep even when she had laid herself down upon a bed, byt lay awake, 
panting for the moment -when she should stand once more in the presence 
of Eliza Arundel, and tell her to her face that she was false. 

And when, about ten o'clock tliat evening, Caroline Wilson, knocking for 
admittance at Laburnum Cottage, was met by the old Avoman, with the 
scrap of paper that Rachel had left behind her in her hand, and some garbled 
story in her mouth of how a joung lady in black had been, and come, and 

gone, &c., &c., Mrs. Arunders coadjutor tunied deadly i)ale, and deplored 
er own misfortune in having been absent on that particular occasion. 
"You old foolP" she exclaimed, turning upon the woman in her wi*ath, 
•* what business had vou to let any one go into the bedroom, say what they 
would ? The very blotting-book, I declare, with the identical papers in it ! 
A nice scrape I shall get into when Mi's. Arundel comes to hear of it, and 
with Wilson also, for the matter of that. There'll be a regular blow-up be- 
tween them all ; and why on earth I didn't pack the things away days ago, 
I can't imagine. But who was to think of Mrs. Norreys herself coming 
down upon us ! Well, its a kind of fate, I suppose, and I may consider tliis 
situation as good as gone forever." 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 



But at this juncture a vociferous peal at the hall-bell upset Mrs. Wilson 
in the midst of her cogitations, and made her grow paler still. 
"J hope it isn't Mrs. Norreys come \)aft\L a.wa.va.;'' &\ka ^^cVaicaftd^ for,* 
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alarmed as she was at the turn affiiirs had taken, she was far more afraid 
of meeting the injured Rachel than even of encountering her infuriated 
mistress, such a coward had the knowledge of lier share in the foul business 
made of her. And, therefore, having desired the old woman once more to 
answer the bell, and leam what was wanted at that hour of niglit, it was 
even greater joy to Caroline Wilson than it would oth(?rwise have bmm, to 
hear the somewhat coarse tones of her daughter Martha inquiring if she 
were at home. 

. *• Martha, my girl," exclaimed the mother, flying down the staircase, and 
drawmg her daughter into the warm passage, **is it really you? What 
brings you back to-night, my dear ? Where have you been ? Are you mar- 
ried? Oh, Martha, what a turn youVe given me !" 

And here Caroline Wilson, beneath the influence of almost the only ad- 
mirable trait in her character, broke down, and was unable to proceed. 
But Martha answered none of her questions. 

*' Has my mistress been here ? " were all the words that broke from her 
eager lips. 

"Your mistress, child!" ejaculated her mother. "Who is your mis- 
tress, and what makes you come asking for her here ? " 

**Mi*s. Raymond Norreys," repliea Martha ; "and I've followed her 
from London, to-night. Is she in this house, mother? " 

" And is that all you've got to say to me, Martha child, on first meeting," 
said Mrs. Wilson, reproachfully, "when you've led me such dances to find 
out your whereabouts, and made me fret more than enougli into the 
bargain ? " 

" Lpr', mother, Pm very sorry, Pm sure,'! returned the girl, giving her a 
hasty kiss ; " but, here, I've just arrived by the train, and walked every step 
from the inn ; lost my way twice, too, and all to find my young mistress ; 
and so you cant be surprised that I'm anxious to have my questions 
answered first." 

" Well, she has been here^ Martha, but I didn't see her, being out, and 
she's been gone again a matter of an hour or more ; and I can't tell yoa 
anything further." * 

" What did she come here for? to see Mrs. Arundel ? " 
" I suppose so." 

" And where is Mrs. Anmdel ? " 
" At Bi*ighton, along with the Court people." 

" Are they all gone, too ? " exclaimed Martha. " Then you may depend 
on it Mrs. Raymond has followed them, or is going to, and I must be back 
to Weybridge." 

And she almost looked as if she intended to put her design into execu- 
tion at once ; but here her mother interposed, and justly. There could be no 
train to Brighton that night, and Mrs. Norreys was not likely to go by it, 
if there were. She would most probably sleep at Weybridge, and travel 
southward on the next morning. 

Martha saw the sense of this, and agreed to stay the night at Labummn 
Cottage with her mother. 

This point being settled, and the prodigal daughter led into the kitchen, 
and there set before a comfortable supper-table, her thoughts, instead of 
fixing themselves upon her mother and the good things before her, would 
fly back to her absent mistress. 

" If I could only be sure now where Mrs. Raymond is, and what she is a 
going to do," she said, meditatively, and with utter disregard of the heaped- 
up plate before her, " I should feel so much easier." 

But here Mrs. Wilson lost patience. They were alone now, the old wom- 
an having returned to her own home, and the mother was dying with im- 
patience to hear the whole account of Martha's adventures since they had 
parted — the reason for her leaving the Court in so mysterious a manner, 
no less than by what strange course of events she came to call Mrs. Ray- 
mond Norreys her mistress, for this last circumstance grated strangely upon 
Mrs. Wilson's feelings whenever she heard it mentioned. 

"Lor' bless me, Martha!" she exclaimed, pettishly; "can't you be fdir- 
getting Mrs. Raymond Norreys for half an hour, and talk of sometbinfir 
el^ ? She's no favorite of mine, as you have ofteiv Vie^x^, ^\A \ <5asi\. 
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I call it pretty behavior in you to have encja^^od yourself into such a fam- 
ily, and without saying a word to me upon th(; subjuct first; but now you ve 
hiul the ^raee to tlunk of eomiuir back to your mother, you mip^ht ^ive her 
a litth* news of yourself, inst^*ad of lettincryourton^nierun on about a young 
pers(»n that I ccVtaiidy never liked, and liaVe no grc*at opinion of." 

Martlia Wilson's black eves tlasJied at tliis inieonnnendatoiT mention of 
her al)sent Ixjnefactress. fehe was passionate and self-willed, but she had a 
lar;re bump of ^ifratitude, and in tliis instance sh(» cultivated the virtue. 

** No *j:n'at opinion of lier, haven't you?" she echoed, leather coarsely. 
**TIicn lit me tell you, mother, that yoiiM better not say those words before 
me apiin, or jx'rhaps I sliall say somi^thinijf that vou would ratlier not hear. 
Xo ^n*at o]>inlon, indeed! Why, ^Irs. Uaymoncl Xorreys is the swtietest 
and b«'st ami kindest vounp: lady as over I came across, and I\l lay dinvn 
my lifti for her, tliat 1 would,"* rriterated the excited «^irl, as she broui^ht 
down lier lieavy hand ui><)n tlie d(*al table. ** Now, look here, mother," 
she continued, turnin;2f away fnmi her unt:isted food and speakin*^ as if she 
hitcnded to be not only h(*ard but believed ; ** it don't sijrnify tellins^ you 
now, because ifs a past matt(;r, and I don't mucli care who knows it, but 
what drove her away fnmi Aldershot barracks is what drove me away^rom 
Craven ('ourt, and that was bein<]j spied after when I wished to go my own 
ways. It was dislik(^ of that, and a wisli for more freedom that took mo 
to London, and made me offtT myself as lady's-maid to Mrs. Raymond 
N<jrr(.'ys, and a man was at the botti>m of it all, as you may guess." 

**Lor\ my di?ar, who is he? " demanded Mrs. "iVilson, interrupting her 
with true ft'minine curiosity. 

"Pshaw! what signifies thfit?" said tlie girl, with a marked disdain. 
** You won't never know, motlier, so it's no use asking ; and it's^ot nothing 
to do witli my stoi^. I hadn't been in Mrs. Norreys's servieelong before 
she found out that I knew such a one, and warned me against him. I don't 
think she would ever have found it out of herself, bless you, she's a deal too 
unsuspicious; but the old lad v and the other servants carried tales of me 
to her, and, in consequence, she told me I must give him up. She'd been 
so kind to me before that that I took coura^ to tell her the truth. No one 
had ever spoken to me as she had done, or I might have done the same to 
them. But your husband bullied me out of the barracks, and you set your- 
self as a judge over me, and I'm afraid I don't bear conti'ol well, mother; 
and from what you've told me of yourself, I should tliink I had most likely 
caught it of you. If m}' mistress had tried to bully me I should have left 
her service, but she spoke as if she felt for me, andl couldn't stand that." 

** Does she know who you are ? " asked Mrs. Wilson. 

** No, she doesn't," was the reply. 

** Ah, if she did, you'd find it would make a difference in her." 

** I don't believe it," rejoined ^laitha, stoutly. " She know's that Tm not 
the daugliter of honest parents, for I told her so from the very first, -and 
she said it only made her feel for me the mor.*." 

Caroline Wilson had shuddered as her daughter put the naked truth 
^ before her thus, but she made no remark upon it, and merely said, 
*,Goon." 

** When I told her all my trouble," resumed Martha, ** what did she do? 
turn me out, or call me names ? — neither. She set herself to work to find 
out who the man was who I had let myself be fooled into loving, for she was 
afraid, being a gentleman, that he wasn't a fit acquaintiince for me." 

** Oh ! he's never a gentleman, Martha," exclaimed ^Irs. Wilson, clasping 
her hands with a vivid recollection of what the acquaintanceship of gentle- 
man had ended in for herself. 

** He wtw," answered her daughter. ** He ain't nobody now, if you mean 
the man I love, for he's deceived me, and I shall never see him more, if 1 
can help it." 

*• Deceived you, Martha; in God's name, how?" demanded the motlier, 
anxiously. 

"Not as you seem to think, mother, though it might have been so. I 
think it irowZd have been so, except for Mrs, Raymond NoiTeys — except^ 
for my joimg mistress and her care of me. Why, she ^ot even Mr. Nor* 
^fs to taki) trouble for my sake, and &[id OMt ^ ^•out\\<;^\]Aa£^ Q.bout him^ 
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until my eyes were opened, and I saw for myself tliattlie man was i)layin;j: 
me I'alsc, that be only want(;(l to ruin me, and that no ^j^ood (M)uld coiiii; of 
it. And thaf 8 the lady you've got no oi)inion t)f, mother. The on)}' one 
as has ever drawed tears from my eyes, bron<i:ht st'iise and nason to my 
help, and made me see my own danp^er. Would you havci liked to have 
seen me ruined, mother? Would you have b(;en phrased 'to sct^ mr come 
home this night, and to hear me say that I nev(>r ei)uld hold n\) my head 
again amongst honest women ? Because that's what wouhlhave happened 
to me, most likely, before now, without it had Ixien for the young Mrs. 
Non*eys — for the lady as you've no opinion of. Hut I'd lay down my lii'e 
for her to-day, and will to-morrow, if re(piired," rv^peattnl poor ^lartha, in 
tlie fulness of her gratitude. 

Caroline Wilson had grown paler and paler during the eours(3 of her 
daughter's harangue. Here had lier girl, for whose safety and \vell-!)eing 
she v.'as so anxious, been on the very brink of peril, and the woman wlio 
had saved her (when, as she said, no other eould) had been the very one 
against whose peace of mind she had herself been plotting, in oriler to 
gratify the revenge of a mistress whom she despisetl and eared as little f<>r 
as she did for Rachel NoiTeys. What would she not have giNt^n, as she 
sat that night listening to her daughter's recital of dangiT i)ast, to have had 
that little note, that fragment of pa^icr and that gold stud, once mowi in 
her o^vn hands. But me deed was done, and not to ])e recalled, ({ooil 
heavens ! how she shivered. Was the fire lower, or had the night turned 
suddenly cold? Her daughter saw her agitation, and noticed it. 

** You're frightened, mother," she said, ** at what I've gone through, and 
you well may be. I'm frightened myself, sometimes to look bac?k upon it ; 
but it's past now, thank Heaven ! I've done with it to-day, and iorever. 
But what do you think wo owe the lady who has saved me from such a 
fate?" 

** Ah, what indeed ! Something better than those treitcherous, cowardly 
letters, that damning evidence to (at the worst) an undecided guijt, that 
putting upon innocent words the deadliest aQd most shameful of construc- 
tions. But Mrs. Wilson had not the courage at once to speak of such. 
She only said, in answer to her daughter's question, — 

*• What brought your mistress here, to-night, Maitha?" 

** That I cannot say," returned the girl, again interrupting herself in the 
midst of the supper she had commenced to attack. '* You know as much 
as I do now, mother. I left her at home this afternoon about four o'clock, 
or thereabouts, and, as I thought, quite happy, except for me (and when 
she tried to give me comfort 1 saw the tears stand in her blessed eyes, I 
did)," said Alartha, digging her knuckles into her own as she spoke, ** and 
she gave me leave to go out on a little business of my own. Well, as I 
was returning — late for the time of year, six o'clock, veiy likely, and all 
the lamps hghted — whom should I meet but my young mistress, walking 
in the streets alone ! She never goes out by herself in London ; they're a 
deal too particular over her for that. Yet there she was, hurrving along, 
and directly I saw 'twas her I felt sure something had happened, and I cut 
aftt r her as quick as I could, till I saw her call a cab against the Kensing- 
ton Museum, and then I made bold to speak to her, and ask if I might go 
along with her ; and she said yes ; so I jumped in too, and we drove to the 
Waterloo station, and then she wanted mo to go back home again, saying 
she didn't want me ; but I couldn't feel easy, so I followed her on to the 
platform, just as she was leaving the station in the Weybridge train, and 
she calls out to me from the window : * Tell them at home that I shall be 
quite safe — that I am going to Mrs. Craven's.' Then I felt sure that some- 
thing was wrong, and I left them at home to take care of themselves, and 
followed my mistress on here by the next train. And I should have caught 
her in this house too, and I wish I had, except for having to walk all the 
way in from Weybridge. What could have hapi)ened, mother, in an hour's 
time, to drive her out from home Jike that, and to distress her so; for I 
eould. see she was nearly bursting with gi-ief. ^It wasn't my j^lace to speak 
to her, or I could almost have asked the question, for all i;he kindness she's 
shown me. And what can make her want to see Mrs. Arundel and Mrs, 
Craven ? WJiat have they to do with my mi^attes^^ C-vm.^vjM ^wsi^'^*'^ ^^s^l 
mjr gracious I mother, wliat's come to you? '*'' 
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Slic nii'^ht wrll ask. Othors, who hud known Cari)lino Wilson all her 
lit\* would liave slan-d, like Martha, tr) see her now, so strangely unlike 
licr cold, unlVoIin^ self, sink down upon her knt?i's heloro hor daughter, 
and \n'iw^ hiT tn'inl)lin<!: hands belbre her face, to hide the blistering, 
rt'ixMitant tears whicli trickled down her checks. 

*' And I've been saying all along," she sobI)cd, ** that I could cut off my 
riglit liand to do a .servic(^ for the creature as wouhl bring you back to me, 
and this is the end of it ! Driven from her home! — alone and susj^ected, 
an<l through me ! Oh, Lor' ! shall 1 ever forgive myself? " 

Martha heard tlie words, and stalling up, shook' of her mother's grasp, 
and stood aloof from her. 

** Wliat I ■' slie exclaimed, ** what do you say .^ Had 3'ou anything to do 
with thi-i, niothiT — any han<l in my young mistress's trouble ? God iorgive 
you, if v<»u have! Tell me!" she added, energetically — **tell me the 
truth! i will have it?" 

*' It wasn't me exactly," whined hor mother — ** indeed it wasn't, Martha; 
but Mrs. NoiTcys has been hen? in my absence, and found out everything 
for herself, I exjicct, and therefore I need not k(?ep it a secret from you, 
since you A'ish t(j serve; her. It is my mistress, Mrs. Armidel, as has had a 
spite against her for a long time past.'' 

** Had a si)ite against her ! " tyaculated Martha. ** "VVhy, I thought they 
were such friends?" 

"Yes, till a man came between them," said her mother. ** You'll ^gen- 
erally iind a man a powerful enough reason to put the nearest friends 
asunder, Martha ; and then Mrs. Arundel tui*ned against her, and many's 
the time she's talked about having her revenge on her to me, and some 
wrecks ago she made mc give up a few things I had of Mrs. Non-eys's in my 
possession, and put them to her own use." 

And here Mrs. Wilson went into a lengthy descriptionof Mrs. Norreys's 
flirtations with Major Craven at Gibraltar, and the scandal appertaining 
thereto, and how the proofs of such intimacy, having been preserved by her, 
were delivered over to her false fneud, and by ner forwarded with an 
anonymous letter to her husband. ** And I suppose that's what has noiade 
a quarrel between h(T and Mr. Norreys," she wound up with, ** because I 
had orders to post tlie letters (^ there were two otliei*s for the Countess of 
Riversdale and Mrs. Craven) in London yesterday, and as I did not do so 
till very late, Mr. Norreys's would have reached tlie Abbey Lodge this after- 
noon. But it wasn't all my fault, Martha, indeed." 

** Wasn't all your fault ! V repeated ISIartha, cont<3mptuously. ** Mother, 
Pm dis^sted with you. Wasn't your fault! when you gave up all the 
proofs that were to uestroy the happiness of these people. What tlid you 
keei^ them for?" she added, turning fiercely round upon her. '* Suppose 
she did flirt — womanlike — I'd lay ten to one there was nothing wrong 
about it, and I'm sure no lady in the land loves her husband more than she 
does now. I've seen Jier watch for his return for hours, and when his step 
was heard, such a beautiful smile would c»ome over her face. She love 
another man, or go wrong with another man ! I don't believe it, mother. 
/ That's left for women like you and me." 

/ It was a bitter thrust, and Caroline Wilson felt it to be so ; but she had 

no appeal to make in her own defence, and was comi)elled to remain silent 
and conscience-stricken before her indignant child. When the silence was 
again broken, it was still Martha's voice that spoke. 

** What did my mistress fetch from here ? " 

** A blottin^-case, with tlie papers in it, on which ISIrs. Arundel tried her 
hand before she wrote the anonymous Ivtters. There are copies of them 
all in it. They will tell Mrs. Norrcj'^s from whom the letters came." ' 

"I'm glad of it — I'm very glad of it ! " exclaimed Martha. ** Xow the 
task will be easy. Mother, you must go with me *to-morrow morning to 
Brighton." 

"Martha, why? What do you mean? I cannot leave the cottage in 
Mrs. Arundel's absence." 

-** You must go with me t(J^morrow morning to Brighton," repeated her 
daughter, decisively, ** in the ^ame train with Mrs. Raymond if we can — 
in the next one if we cannot V and \£ 'We^AiiiiV^fe vjCkaxCX. ^wicXi ^^^ Oi&taace 
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from here, and the night so dark, I wouldn't rest till I had walked in there 
again, and told her so, and begged her pardon for the shameiul part tliat 
you've takeii in this business. But you shall beg it of her yourself to-mor- 
row, mother ? " 

At this pleasant prospect, Mrs. Wilson having reseated herself at the 
supper-table, attempted another protest, to the effect that she couldn't leave 
Weybridge, and she couldn't meet Mrs. Norreys, &c., &c., but without 
gaining her point. 

** Then I'll leave this house to-night," exclaimed Martha, rising as she 
^ spoke, ** and you shall never see me more, mother. If you don't do as I 
* say to-mqrrow, you must make up your mind to lose me again, for I swear 
to keep to my word. Now is it to be so or not ? " 

Then Mi*s. Wilson, in her dread of losing her daughter again, and hei- 
certainty of losing her situation, promised that she would do as Martha 
desired, and accompany or follow Mrs. Norreys to Brighton, there to beg 
her pardon, confess the share she had taken in the transaction, and bear 
witness against Mrs. Anmdel for the same. 

** That's right," exclaimed Martha. "You said you'd cut ofll your right 
hand for her, you kne^w, and I don't ask quite so much as that. But this is 
only justice, and so much at least she deseiTes from you, mother. She's 
given you back your daughter, and you must ^ve her back her husband, 
and the world's good opinion, and rid her of as lalse a friend as ever woman 
was cursed with. And perhaps when it's over you'll find that you've got 
the'best of the bargain after all, for it's the only thing that could make me 
love you, and I believe my love's about the only thing you care to have." 

And as Caroline Wilson saw the buxom form a^ain dispose itself domes- 
tically beside her chair, she felt that the game before her was, for once in 
this world, worth the candle. 

But October mornings are dark and cold, and by the time that Mrs. 
Wilson and her daughter had made the old woman understand that she 
was to stay at the cottage until their return, swallowed their breakfast, and 
walked into Weybridge, the seven o'clock train for Bishopstoke, into which 
poor sleepless Rachel, after hurriedly drinking a cup of coffee, had leapt, 
was already far on its way to that station, and all they had to do was to 
wait patiently for the next, which did not start till nine. And so Mrs. Ray- 
mond Non*eys had been in Brighton for a couple of hours before their 
train rushed, panting, into the terminus, and disgorged them, to find their 
way as best they could to the house on the Marme Parade, where unsus- 
pecting Mrs. Craven and her amiable and harmless friend liad taken up 
their temporary quarters. 



CHAPTER XXVin. * 

THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 

The Marine Parade, at Brighton, is not the most pleasant residence in 
England for those who like retirement and shade. Brighton is not bear- 
able, unless viewed from the luxurious seats of a well-hung carriage, with 
horses that carry you swiftly through everything that is unpleasant or 
iuconvenient ; but can never cany you away (run as they will) from the 
health-inspiring breeze, and the pure, fresh smell which everywhere per- 
vades that cleanest, most unpicturesque, and yet most fashionable of water- 
ing-places. And of all months in the year, October is the most pleasant 
month for Brighton ; the very season, although now verging on November, 
that Mi*s. Craven had chosen to desert her home, and take a lodging there. 
She had usually sought the place before that time, but her visitors this year 
had dctorred her ; and when the strain^ both mental and bodily, of enter- 
taining them was lifted off, she had felt the immediate need of change. 
Her son had not intended to join her at the sea-side. Uo disliked Brighton, 
and none of his particular friends were there. But when his TxiQtVv<e?t^«T^:<«k, 
urging him to visit her for a day, and to bving \iet ^tsl^ ^OKKW^^^^^SossX^^fc 
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ncedrd from tlio Court, lie did not liko to refuse, particularly as the widow 
and her dau;;hter were her p^u(;sts. lie was no less suq)riscd than dis- 
gusted, wlien h(i heard tliat sueh was the faet, and that Mrs. Arundel had 
so littU* di'lieaoy as to tlirust herself in the way of meetin^i: him again; but 
as it was the ease, h(? did not eare to put his mother, or himself, to incwi- 
venienee on lier aeeount. Besides, he was not averse to the idea of having 
an o})j)ortunilv to treat her whh the cool neo:lect that slie deserved. Ana 
therciore, lie had pn'sont«'d Iiiniself at the Marine Parade on the moniins; 
that tlie Jiousekeeper had surmised ho had p^onc^ there, and been persuaded 
by Mrs. Craven to j)ass the ni;^lit in IJrigliton also. 

But lie had found the day drag w(\iHly, and intended leaving for Alder- 
shot on tlu; following morning. That morning, when his mother, after 
waiting breakfast for him until n(»arly ten oVloek, and receiving the maid's 
assurance that she ha<l ** knocked repcattnlly " at his door, went up herself 
to learn the cause; of his extremes drowsiness, she found his room vacated, 
and no traces of him left; and all the light that the servant liad to throw 
upon the matt(?r was, that th(?re ** came a note for the gentleman a goodish 
bit }iast ni^e,"' and she took it up with Ins shaving-water, and i)ut it inside 
tliedoor; but shc^ hadn't heard him g<> out since, — nor even cimie down- 
staii-s, nor yet, nobody, — and would ^Irs. Craven please to have up the 
coffco and buttiTcd toast at once. 

Mrs. Craven wondered where on earth he could hare gone to, and the 
widow simpered "that it was exceedingly strange ; " but they waited for 
ten minutes more, and then decided U|>on having their breakfast without 
him ; and it was well they did so, for the coffee and the toast and the other 
et ceteras of the well-furnished table would have been truly uneatable and 
undrinkable, had they waitiid until Major Craven's return. For he was 
sitting the while in the room of a quiet hotel a little way out of the town, 
claspmg the hand of Rachel Xorrcys, and listening to the long and passion- 
ate story which fell from her excited lips. 

** How glad I am that I stiiyed the night here ! How very fortunate it is ! 
I should never have forgiven myself otherwise," were the self-congratu- 
latory phrases whidi kept rin^ng the changes upon one another, as Cecil 
heard what she ha<l to tell him. And llac-hel herself shudderoil to think 
what she would have had to go through without his presence and j^roteo- 
-tion, had she arrived only to find him gone. 

She had asked some of the railway officials to direct her in the choice of 
some hotel, as soon as she had left the train ; and thence she ha<l written 
the brief note which had brought Cecil, fresh from his bed, to her side. 
His astonishment at seeing her alone was only equalled by what he felt, 
when he heard the reason she had to give hin ^-^r her presence there. 
Rachel did not spare herself or him one iota uf ;li ^ .\ hi ? nairation. She 
repeated the words tJiat had taken place betivf u hi ; ] ■ ^oMnd t-iid her- ■'^ 
(all except that wild appeal of hers, which l:;:! i* mm :>i: roughly rejeetetl ' ;■ 
him), detailed the circumstances of her flig^it, and Ij«t subsequoiil disc -v 
eries at Laburnum Cottage. 

"Look, here they are, Cecil," she said, pruduiing the blotthig-i-ase and 
its contents for liis inspection. ** I have carried them in i* j .'i:int*s th»- 
whole way. This is a copy of the letter that she sent to Raymond ; Va^-. 
of those for Lady Riversiale and ^Irs. Craven, I supi)ose. They are 
slightly different from liis. I wonder your mother has not received hers 
this morning." ^ 

** It has gone to the Court, no doubt," he replied; "the widow is too 
cunning to have had it addressed here." ^ 

** And I imagined it was Caroline Wilson all tne time. I never could 
have suspected Elise of such a base and cowardly trick. Oh, Cecil ! what 
motive can she have possibly had ? " 

** I will tell you her motive, my dear," he responded. *• I will blazon it 
out to all the world, since she will have it so." And then he told Rachel 
the story of liis quondam li»ve-making to the widow when he was but a 
boy, and her subsequent designs upon him. 

** I was very young, Rachel, at tlie time," he concluded, ** and all bcn^s 
iave their absurd fancies at that a^je •, though heaven knows my youfchnd 
riaion must hava been unusually distorted. \LovjviN«iT/\\.v<v\a^^^%3DkdLitis 
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the fact of my engagement to Frances, that has i)ut this Jezebel up to her 
revenge. . But I will be revenged on her in return. So help me heaven !" 

** Cecil ! what are we to do? " asked Rachel, hun*iedly. 

** Do? " he rejoined shortly. ** Why, Til take you on my arm, Rachel, 
and march you up to the Marine Parade ; and if, witTi our united evidence, 
and tliis bundle of i)apers, we cannot utterly confound Mrs. Arundel, and 
give her her orders to march, it will be a pity. She never darkens my 
mother's doors again." 

**But, Cecil, dear Cecil!" said Rachel, in reply, **that will not mend 
matters, so far as you and I are concerned." 

He was not so quick as she was, and had not viewed the matter in all its 
vai-ious lights. He had thought that the treachery of the widow once fully 
exposed, and herself turned out of the house, the diOiculty before them 
would be grappled with, and settled. • But her imagination went beyond 
his. 

'* ^Vhy not? " he asked. 

•* It will prove Eliza to have been a false friend and as false a woman, 
Cecil ; but thougli she has been both to us, the facts related in tl^ese letters 
remain/octe, and cannot be disputed. You never made love to me, nor I 
to you, but how are we to satisfy my husband, or your fiancee, of the truth 
of our assertion, whilst wo are unable to tell them way such familiarities 
passed between us, and yet we still were blameless. That oath, Cecil, — 
that promise to my dying father, — it will be the ruin of us both." 

** Good God ! " was all he answered, as the truth of her assertion dawned 
upon his mind. 

** We little thought, so careful as we were, that there was a spy upon our 
actions, Cecil, and an enemy within the camp ; did we ? We were simple 
enough to forget, knowinff our perfect innocence, that appearances were 
so much against us, and that many a conviction takes place upon circum- 
stantial evidence alone. But we have been foolish and imprudent, and the 
time has come when we must pay for our folly. But oh, Cecil ! " she ex- 
claimed, bursting into tears, ** I am so sorry to think that I (to whom you 
have been so generous and so kind) should be the one to bring this blight 
upon your prospects; for I suppose it will prove the rupture of your 
engagement also." 

**So be it," he replied. **K Frances cannot take me upon trust, she 
may go elsewhere for a husband. But it is I who should ask your pardon 
for soiling thus your pure, unblemished fame through my thoughtless 
imprudence and self-indulgence ; and I so many years the oldest.* Good 
heavens ! I have much to answer for." 

** You cannot be more to blame than I am," replied Rachel. ** On know- 
ing that our interests were mutual, we were both alike in the desire to 
show affection to each other ; but, Cecil, there is one who could clear up 
all tills ci-uel doubt by a single word, and make us happy again. Could 
v.'^e not ask it of herP Surely we have a claim, at least, to make such a 
request." 

** Ask her, and what?" said Cecil, in a low voice; "to tell whcUf 
Rachel,. you forget. I, for my part, would rather never own another 
friend, — would rather die, — than have it published to the world. And 
you? " 

** I would rather die, also ! " exclaimed Rachel, in a burst of grief. ** Oh, 
how I wish to God that I had never been born ! " 

** We will be all the world to one another henceforth," said Cecil, raising 
her gently in his anus. ** Rachel, I told you onc(^ that, if ever you wanted 
a home, you would find it with me. Let me redeem my promise now. 
Come and. live with me, and let us tiy to make up to one another for this 
rupture in our lives, by the exercise of the affection which occasioned it." 

** But what would people say ? " whispered Rachel. 

** Hang people ! " was the emphatic, if ill-judged response. 

** Ah ! no," she said, shuddering to imagine Jierself sunk still lower than 
she was in the estimatiou of the man she loved, — ** ah ! no, dear Cecil, 
though thank you all the same for your generous offer ; but it cannot, and 
it must not be. There is but one path open to you and to myself, — tA Vn% 
and pray that Heaven may send tlie means ^^y >N\i\viVi «>o iQi>a^ ^ ^>C\^k!^t&k 
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be lifted off our heads; and, if it never comes, to die without having 
encountered fuilher rcproai h, liowever unmerited. It will alL be made 
right th(»n. C.Vicil, whi*n this life is over, Raymond will know my inno- 
cence. Lady Frances will acknowledge 3'ours, and there will be no more 
disunion or misunderstanding between us, and, until that happens, we can 
only pray and hope " 

** Agamst hope," lie replied, fiercely, ** for the remedy is worse than the 
disease. No, Rachel ; tliere is one thing more to be done besides praying 
and hoping, and that is, to kick the widow Arundel out of my mother's 
house, — more practical and to the puri)osc? ceitainly," he added, laughing, 
witli a violent attempt to be merry, and disguise his feelings, ** and very 
much to my taste. So, with vour leave. Til call a fly and take you to the 
Marino Parade. Wliatever difliculties are in store for us in the future, this 
part of our duty has to do witli the i)resent, and is plain enough to my 
mind. Will you come at once, Rachel ? " 

•** Yes. She had dried her t(^ars and was ready to follow him; and, by 
the tim<i the lly was at the door, her simi)le dress was re-arranged, and 
she steppeil into it without hesitation, the blotting-case still fast held in her 
hands. 

•* You are not ner\'ous, are you? " inquired Cecil, as they stopped at^the 
number of the Maritie Parade at which Mrs. Craven lodged. 

** Not in the least," she said. '* I am too angry and too indignant to be 
nervous. When I think of Eliza Arundel, and of finding myself in her 
presence, I feel like a war-horse scenting tlie battle." 

And, as she stepped from the caniagc and up the tedious flight of stairs, 
she can-ied herself witli a proud bearing, conscious of right and impatient 
of wrong, that well suited the chai-acter of the compaiison she had insti- 
tuted for herself. 

As the drawing-room door was flung open, discovering the two ladies 
still sitting over the uncleared breakfast-table, and Rachel entered, accom- 
l>anied by Cecil Craven, his mother sprang to meet them with an exclama- 
tion of unbounded welcome and surprise ; but Mrs. Arundel turned ashy- 
white, although she attempted an echo of her hostess's sentiments. 

** My dear Rachel," said Mi-s. Ci-aven, ** what an unexpected pleasure to 
see you here ! Are your mother and sister-in-law in Brighton, or have 
you only come down with your husband ? " 

** I am perfectly alone, Mrs. Craven," said Rachel, firmly, ** and am 
come upon very unpleasant business, T "'rret to say." 

And then, as Mrs. Arundel approa ■, i "m •. v/it.h a Judas-like kiss, al- 
though the lips that she proffered lor b- -i atci » i • n^ ■ ■ u •-. 'ivid with a newly- 
awakened fear; she put ner away witii quiet d<jri-loii. 

** No, thank you, Eliza; not yet; not till V'ki iia* : heard ihe errand tiir^ 
brings me here this morning." 

There was no appearance of a gi*i u'lout her tinrn. Tier miJV.nors vf&.v 
so stately and lady-like — her words so cold and c«>n;:M>s5ed — that she ini^'V • 
have been practising how to convict her friends oi uii* wpecu'd iroachcy. 
without compromising her own di^ty, all the days of her life. 

** Rachel ! — Cecil ! — what is all this about ? " exclauned Mrs. Craves i . 
•*My dear children, what is the matter?" 

** Matter enough," said Cecil, ** and disgrace enough, as you will ac- 
knowledge presently, mother ; but Rachel has come all this distance for the 
pleasure of telling her own story, and so I will not disappoint her." 

The pleasantry of Major Craven could not divert for one moment, the 
look of mtense surprise which had crept over the face of Mrs. Craven — 
any more than the horror and amazement which were gradually becoming 
depicted in that of Mrs. Arundel — or the cool pride with which Rachel 
conducted herself throughout the whole proceeding. 

**If Cecil wishes me to speak, I will," she said, " although he knows 
quite as much about it as I do. I need not ask you if you know these pa- 
pers, Eliza," she continued^ turning to that lady (for she could not at once 
divest herself of the habit of calling her by that familiar name). 

Mrs. Arundel knew them well enough, as her agitated face denoted, but 
she gave a kind of sickly smile as she answered, — 

" What papers, dear ? Tins is my oW VAoUv\i^-\iOoY,\ ?»^^, that I g»ve 
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some time ago to Caroline Wilson ; but I really don't know anything about 
what papers may happen to be in it." 

** Perhaps you don't know tliis one," replied Rachel, selecting and holding 
forth the sheet on which the signature of Eliza Arundel had been so often 
scribbled. 

The widow turned very white as she recognized it, but attempted no 
further to pander with excuses in her own defence ; and indeed her lips 
were trembling too much to allow her to speak. She saw her fate was 
marching down upon her, though she had yet to learn by what unhappy 
chance it had come. 

** I will take a chair, if you will allow me, Mrs. Craven," said Rachel 
next, *' for my story is a long one, and I am tired." 

And then they all sat down. As Rachel proceeded with her recital, Mrs. 
Craven's eyes were fixed upon her face, whilst horror and shame, and a 
look very like despair passed over her own features. Cecil, a little apart 
from the others, kept his eves sternly fixed upon the changing countenance 
of Mrs. Arundel ; whilst she, convicted more forcibly by every word that 
issued from the mouth of her injured friend, kept quickly varying her impa- 
tient action from her foot to her head, from her head to her foot, whilst she 
Tainly attempted to sit still, and appear at her ease. ^ 
. Rachel spared herself no trouble in the telling. In just as much detail as 
Caroline Wilson had related it to Maitha the night before, did she now tell 
the story of her friendship at Gibraltar with Major Craven and Mrs. Arun- 
del ; and only when she mentioned the first did she venture to send an 
appealing glance to the eyes fixed upon her own, as though she would say, 
*• For this, is it possible that you can blame me ? " And before her glance, 
whatever its intimation, Mrs. Craven's own eyes drooped, and her face 
flushed with the pain of listening. 

** I have told you everything, Mrs. Craven," said Rachel, in conclusion, 
** as I am bound to do, considering that a letter similar to this will be for- 
warded to you to-morrow morning. I have no defence to make relative to 
my behavior with Major Craven. In my own heart I know no defence is 
needed, for we were dear friends, and nothing more ; but I came here 
to-day to convict that woman of her deceit and treachery towards myself 
and Cecil, and to ask you, after hearing this, if you will make more of a 
friend of her than I shall." 

'* Mrs. Arundel, is what you have heard true P " demanded Mrs. Craven^ 
rising from her chair, and slowly addressing the widow. 

** 1 suppose it would be no earthly use my saying it is not true," nervously 

f'ggled that lady, *' when two people whom you think so much of as Mrs. 
orreys and Major Craven, are resolved to have it otherwise, else I might 
have asked ti^em for their proofs that these papers were written by my 
hand?" 

** The proof of your own signature," shouted Cecil. ** What better one 
is needed? " 

** May not some one have been sufficiently interested in this affair to force 
my signature," she asked, ** and practice ferging it? ^What motive should 
I have in making so much mischief ? " 

But before the words were well out of her mouth, Mrs. Arundel was, con- 
scious that in them she had made a great mistake, and bit her lips to know it. 

" What motive, Mrs. Arundel ? " demanded Cecil, striding up to her, and 
looking her well in the face. ** Do you wish me to tell my part of this 
story ? It is not a pleasant episode in one's life to have to relate before ona^ 
mother ; but, if necessary, I will not shiink even from that." 

But she shrank from it visibly, and the first consciousness of shame which 
seemed to have assailed her, mounted to her forehead. 

**Isee it will not be necessary," he continued. '"You will own these 
papers as your writing, without forcing us both to go through such an 
ordeal?" 

But Mrs. Arundel had no time to answer this appeal befor6 the door was 
again thrown open, and the n^aid announced *' two 2a(2i«" for Mrs. Crayen, 
and Martha and her mother stood before them. 

Caroline Wilson looked almost as confounded as Mx«. A3rosv^<bVVs^>&r 
tha horG more the appearance of a young Uon ^lan «x£;sMSKa\% ^^a» ^a^ 
pushed her way into the centre of the gcwip. 
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•• Martha, you hore ! exclaimed Rachel, in unfeipn^cd surprise. 

•* Yes, please, ma'm," replied Martha, in a violent huiTV, and without 
any stops. ** I followed you to Weybridg(? last night, and I arrived at the 
Cottage just when you had left it, and heard all about the blottmg-book, 
and the shameful tricks that have been prayed vou from my mother here ; 
and if j'ou please, ma'am, I have ])rougnt her down to Brighton to-day as a 
witness against them as did it, and to liumbly beg your pardon, ma]am, for 
her share in the business. And now, mother," she added, giving her 
maternal ancestor a good shove, **the sooner you get it over the easier 
you'll feel in your mind, and that I can tell you." 

But Canjline Wilson was not nearly so energetic as her daughter would 
have liad her be. 

** I am veiy sorry, ma'am," she said in a cringing, sneaking kind of tone 
as she was foretfd to confront Rachel, **for the tuni things have taken, and 
I beg your pardon, I'm sure. I wish I had never given Mrs. Arundel up 
Hie stud, nor the notes, nor anything, but she did so coax and pei*suade, 
and threaten and abuse me, that sometimes I didn't know if I was standing 
on my head or my heels, and put out, as I was, too, about my Martha 
here." 

** What, woman ! "Exclaimed Mrs. Arundel, coming forward, " do you 
mean to lay all the blame of your own malicious revenge npon mo, when 
you know you have had a 8])ito against Mrs. Norreys for montlis past?" 

Caroline Wilson did not mind being told she was' malicious and rcvcnge- 
flil half so much as Ix'ing called a *' woman," which is gall and worm- 
wood to such as have least claim to the title. 

^* Woman, indeed!" she exclaimed, that famous "rough side" to her 
tongue tuniing uppermost. Woman yourself, Mrs. Arundel, if you please. 
Do you mean to deny that you wrote all those three letters, and left them 
with me to post in London during your absence, and that you gave mo a 
five-pound note before you could coax me to give up that stud of Major 
Craven's, and the bits of paper? Woman, indeed ! You're a nice person 
to call mo a woman, when the whole regiment knows as well as can be that 
you were sweet upon Major Craven long before your own husband died, 
more shame to you ! and 'twas in revenge for him taking no notice of you 
lately, that you went and wrote those letters. Woman^ indeed I I should ■ 
like to know who's a woman if you're not a woman ! " 

** Go on, mother ; give her more," whispered Martha, delighted at Mrs. 
Wilson's eloquence. 

But here Cecil uiterposed. With all his utter contempt for the widow's 
conduct, he could not hear a lady insulted in his hearing, and remain silent. 

"Mrs. Wilson, you will oblige me by holdino* your tonfrne," he said 
authoritatively. * * What we want is, not .\ ■ . u • :'■>•. W,\\ your e^'idonee. 
You are ready to affirm that Mrs. AnirliJt.l \.i.»''' Uie luiteis tliat you 
posted?" 

** Ready to swear to it, sir, and the reason ^vhv she n'rote them also.** 

"That is nothing to the purpose," he if^iilic'Ll. **Mrs. Arundel, do you 
lleny it any longer, in the face of this witn»'.>j r "' 

"1 shall leave the house," said Mrs. Arundel, with an air of offended 
displeasure. " I thought I was amongst gentle people ; but it seems I was 
mistaken. I shall not stay here to answer any. more questions, put with 
the sole mtent of directly insulting me." And she tried to gain tiie door as 
she spoke. 

** >iot so fast, Mrs. Anmdel, if you please," now interposed Mrs. Craven. 
•• I shall make no objection to your passing that door, never to recross 
threshold of mine, when you have first satisfied me upon one or two jjoints. 
Of the personal share you have taken in tliis matter, and your reasons for 
so acting, I disclaim to question you. I am already sufficiently convinced 
of the amount and evidence of both, but I cannot let you go from here, 
free to circulate your own version of this unhappy matter amongst your 
friends and mine, or leaving behind you no proof that what I am convinced 
of is the truth. Others, besides Rachel Norreys and my son, will be suflfer- 
ers through jour malice. I must have a statement in your own handwriting 
to show to Lady Birersdale, and any others N<?Y\om Vl twk^- ^iv^YkG^rn, thiS 
-^ben we sslv yon wore the author o£ thesa crueVsAsm.OLiiY^> tm^ ^v^^^<;^ 
Uiebood." -^ -^ • 
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[Mrs. Arundel now attempted to put on a show of ^eat bravado. 

" Oh ! I can have no objection in the world," she said, ** to confess that I 
wrote the letters. That is veiy easily done ; and, after all, I only wrote 
what I know to have been the case. Your task will be a more difficult one 
to prove them to be slanders." 

But Mi-s. Craven would parley no more than was necessary with her. 
With her usual quickness she wrote out a brief but complete confession of 
the authorship of the three anonymous letters, and handed it for signature 
to the widow ; and Eliza Ai-undel wrote her name beneath it with as great 
an affectation of not caring about the matter, as if she had been affixing it 
to a marria^je settlement or a deed of gift. And then she raised her eyes, 
and said, addressing Caroline Wilson, — 

** Do you return to my service ? " 

** No,* ma'am, never," was the answer, ffirmly given. 

** Well, you won't get any wages, then," the widow briefly and almost 
• lightly answered, and making a sweeping courtesy, which included the 
whole room, she added, — 

** A very good morning to every one present, and you have my sincere 
wishes, -Mrs. Craven, that this very unpleasant business may be as speedily 
cleared up as is consistent with possibility." • 

And then she sailed up the staii-s, still trembling, still livid, but resolved 
to maintain an air of defiance to the last, and they saw no more of her 
until her box was heard being carried down to the hall-door, and Cecil, 
looking from the window, announced tliat the widow and her belongings 
were actually in a fly, and about to take their departure. 

** And now we are rid of her altogether, thank heaven !" he exclaimed. 
** Rachel, we should bless the anonymous letters for that, if for nothing 
else." 

But the mournful look in Rachers eyes recalled him to himself, and 
stayed his jocularity. The Wilsons had been dismissed before this to 
make thck. own arrangements, Martha having expressed her determina- 
tion to stay with her misti'css, and Caroline to return to her husband at 
Aldershot Barracks, and the three friends were alone. 

** I can never bless them," Rachel said, sadly. 

** My dearest child, you will surely return to your husband? " said Mreu 
Craven, anxiously. 

"To Raymond? How can I?" replied Rachel. "He believes me 
guilty ; and how can I clear myself? " 

Mrs. Craven looked nervously from Cecil to Rachel, and from Rachel to 
Cecil, and then she ejaculated, faintly, — 

** Children, what bred tliis fatal intimacy between you? " 

They glanced at one another, and were silent, she still gazing at them 
as if she would wi-est the truth from their very eyes. 

** Mother," said Cecil, suddenly, and turning towards her, ** it is impos- 
sible for us to tell you whi/j but perhaps you may guess. We had a good 
reason for being thus familiar with each other. Would to heaven that we 
never had been, that we had remained as strangers to this moment! 
But, mother," ho continued, kneeling beside her chair, ** if there is any 
knowledge in your heart this day why it was and why it should be so, and 
if you value my liappiness and me happiness of the daughter of your old 
friend more than that knowledge, for God^s sake speak, and clear our 
names, — your name, mother, and mine, — if not before the world, at 
least to those whom it immediately concerns, to know us innocent. If 
there are motherly feelings springing in your bosom at iMs moment as 
you see our distress, and something whispers in your soul that you could 
heal our trouble if you chose, listen to that prompting, even though it lead 
to the humbling of a pride more powerful than itself. We are all weak at 
times, all fooUSi, and all faulty, but never so weak, so foolish, or so wrong, 
as when we suffer others to take the consequence of our evil-doing on • 
their guiltless heads, and bear the blow, if not the blame. Mother, I 
could not bear to know you thus. I would rather see you dead. I would 
rather die myself than not believe you to be all that is most generous and 
motherly ana noble. Surely a public " ,^^ 

''Ham ! haah, Cecil I you mistake *, you c^Ya toSflftsik&r \sX«n:«E^kRnAfi^ 
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mother, noirously. ** Give me a little time first. At present let us speak 
of other thin^. Rachel, your husband must be written to.** 

•* To what purpose ? " she asked, wearily. 

*' To let h:ra know where j^ou are, and how far for truth these letters are 
to bo depended on. Stay; it will be a painful task for you, my dear. I 
will write to him myself, and tell him that for the present, knowing you to 
be as innocent in the matter as himself, I shall retain you as my guest. 
And now, dear child, let me show you to a room, and call your faithftil 
Martha to help you to undress, for you must be in sore need of rest and 
sleep.** And then when she had done as she had proposed, and was 
about to leave Rachel, to herself, she bent and kissed her, saying, *' Don*t 
think more hardly, dear child, of — of any one than you can help. In 
God*s ffood time all this misery may come right again.'* And Rachel had 
drawn her face down to her own, and whiftpci*ed to her that whatever hap- 
pened, she would have her blessing, if no other's, till she died. 

*' Cecil,** said Mrs. Craven, re-entering the drawing-room, the tears still 
lingering in her eyes which Racliel's words had called there. ** Cecil, I 
have suspected it before, and now I feel convinced, that yon and Rachel 
know what 1 thought was a secivt locked up in my own breast. Dont 
speak, my son, to-day, or acknowledge it, because I feel I cannot enter 
into details ; only teU me why have neither of you ever mentioned what 
you kpe w ? ** 

** Because, we were bound by an oath never to moot the subject to a 
living ci-eature.** 

•*Andby '* 

*• Dr. Browne ; he babbled it in his delirium.** 

" Oh, my God ! ** exclaimed his mother, burying her face in her hands. 

"Dearest mother,'* said Cecil, softly drawing near to her, ** you will not 
let her suffer for it, will you ? You will not make us all miserable ? You can 
•ee now what a fearful predicament we are in. Without you we have no 
means of escape. I loved her ; I tried to be kind to her, and this is the 
'end of it, — the destruction of all our happiness.*' 
^ •* No, no, Cecil ! that shall never be ! ** replied his mother; ** but give me 
time ; only give me time ; I cannot act alone. I must have advice. Cousin 
Gus will be here in a few days, and then I will tell you further ; but not 
now — not now.** 

•* Cousin Gus ! *' ejaculated Cecil ; ** what on earth has he to do with it ? ** 

*• Only wait a little while, only wait, Qt^% mitil Cousin Gus arrives." 



CHAFIER XXIX. 

WHAT THET THOUGHT OF IT AT ABBKT LODGK. 

Christine Norreys, returning with her mother from her afternoon drive, 
on that particular evening which had seen Rachel fly from the shelter of the 
Abbey Lodge, was more than usually impatient to rejoin her sister-in-law. 
For tnere had been a talk of Raymond taking them to some entertainment 
at no distant date, and the (to women) all-important subjects of dresses 
and trimmings had, in consequence, been brought under consideration, and 
Christine, bemg more interested in the matter than Rachel, had been trust- 
ed to make the needful selections, and was anxious to know if they would 
entirely meet with the sanction of her sister-in-law. Aud so, having passed 
that hurrying figure in the fog, without further recognition of its individ- 
uality, and reached the Abbey Lodge, Christine sprung up the hall steps 
and the bed-room staircase, calling upon Rachel as she went. She burst 
without ceremony into the room which the latter occupied, and vexed at not 
finding her there, down she darted into the hall, which Mrs. Norreys had, 
by that time, slowly gained. 

" Where is Rachel, mamma P ** 
' '*My dear Christine,** replied her mot\ieiT,m hftT matter-of-fact yoioe, 
**how very ranch more reasonable it wonid \ift \£ ^o\L\«Qivi\.d%aK^^Ssfiait^ 
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removing those heavy wrappings before you heat yourself by runnin'j up 
and down stairs. Not even your furs off — how very, very tiioughUoss of 
you, my dear." 

'* But I want to speak to Rachel, mamma, and show her this libbon. I 
shall have to write to Madame Elise this evening, you know." 

** Yom' sister-in-law is doubtless in the drawing-room or the dining-room, 
mv dear, since she is not up-staii-s." 

But impetuous Christine by this time had thrown both doors open, and 
discovered both rooms empty. 

** No, she is not, mamma,'.' she said, advancing to the hall-door, and peer- 
ing into the darkness. ** Where is that stupid old Benson? Of course, 
standing chattering with the &achman. Benson ! " 

The old servant neard the fi*esh ringing voice of his young mistress, and 
closing the iron gate hastened to receive her commands. 

** Benson ! where is Mrs. Raymond ? " exclaimed Christine. 

**Mrs. Raymond, miss? I dont know, Tm sure, miss. Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Norreys were both in the dining-room about an hour or so ago, 
but I have not seen them since. I thought they were ui>stairs, miss." 

"Where can she be, manuna?" inqmred Christine of her mother, almost 
fretfully. 

** Arc you sure you have thoroughly searched the up-stairs rooms, my 
dear ? " was the placid rejoinder. 

** Quite sure ; but I'll look again ; " and she bounded to the uppcrr floor 
for the second tune, followed, by Mrs. Norreys. There they foimd their 
dressing-room fires lighted, and their lady's-maid in waiting, but no Raj'- 
mond — no Rachel — not even any news of them. 

** Tm sure for my part I haven't as much as set eyes on Mr. Non-eys, nor 
yet on !Mrs. Norreys, for the whole day," was her reply to the eager ques- 
tionmg put J» her, *• and can't say whether they went out or not." 

** Ring for Martha," suggested Christine. 

**Mrs. Raymond's maid is oui, miss," was the prim reply, made with very 
compressed lips, and the general air of proceeding from an injured indi- 
vidual. 

** They must have gone out themselves, mamma," at last concluilod Chris- 
tine, ** and wo shall not see them before dinner ; and it must be nearly time 
for that now, so I will go and dress." 

**A very strange proceeding, or so it appears to me," remarked her 
mother, ** that Raymond should take Rachel out at this hour, and wlien she 
had already refused to accompany us for our drive — very strange and very 
unprecedented ! but I suppose your brother knows what he is about ; but a 
drive in a hackney cab, full of draughts (for he never cotdd have been so 
Aj3ad as to take her out walking), is what I call anything but prudent at 
this time of the year, for a delicate creature like Rachel." 

** Oh ! she will not oome to any harm, mamma, depend upon it. I only 
hope she may be here before the post goes out, or I shall have to dcicide 
about those trimmings all by myself; " and Christine, more vexed than 
alarmed, vanished into her own room. 

^ But the second dinner-bell rang, and the solemn Benson had announced 
that meal to be on table, and still the missing husband and wife had not 
returned. 

•* S^U we wait for them ? " was the question that both mother and daugh- 
ter simultaneously put to one another, but were each unable to decide. 

A stricter catechism through Benson, of all the servants, resulted that no 
one knew anything about the movements of cither Mr. or Mrs. Norreys, so 
the ladies resolved to sit down to their dinner without them. But it "was a 
dull meaJ, rendered still duller by their uncertainty. 

"Depend upon it," said Christine, determined to make light of the mat- 
ter, " that Raymond came home unexpectedly with tickets for the play, or 
something of that sort, and we were so late that they could not wait for us. 
He has often said that he would take us both there ; but I. shall give them a 
good scolding when they return, for daring to go without me." 

** But in that case, my dear, surely your brother or sister would have left 
a note to inform us of the fact," suggested Mrs. Norreys. 

" Too much hurried, perhaps," said CValatoB»^to^s®ix^V^ ^^^'^^sse^- 
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•* and aftor all it is very tiresome to be forever obliged to accoant for one's 
actions in this world." 

** Not wlien you are staying in another person's house, Christine," re- 
tnmcd I^Irs. Norreys with one of her most proper expressions. '* A lady 
can never show too much deference to the established rules of the house she 
is residing in, nor to tlie wishes of its mistress. Politeness and punctuality 
cost little, and are the mainsprings by which the quiet and peace of a well- 
ordered household are maintiiined." 

In the ooui*se of time, ten o'clock and prayers arrived, and then as the 
line of domestics filed into the dining-room to listen to the discourse which 
Mrs. Norr(»ys read to them every evening, their mistress perceived that 
Martha Green was not amongst them. 

•* Where is Mrs. Raymond's maid? " she inquired, before she commenced 
reading. 

** Not liin yet, ma'am," was the ready answer, triumphantly but acidly 
delivered by the lady's-maid who was ** Am." 

Mrs. Non*eys slowly shook her head as she adjusted her spectacles, and 
the prayers proceeded and were concluded without her. 

"Benson, turn off the gas," were Mrs. Norreys's words — delivered, 
according to her usual custom, as soon as the servants had left the room 
again. - 

** Oh, mamma ! do wait till they come in," pleaded Christine ; ** it is half- 
past ten now, and none of the theatres are open after eleven. They will 
want some supper, too, on their return." 

** My dear Christine," replied her mother, #** your brother and sister know 
the r(?gulations of the Lodge as well as I do. If they choose to transgress 
them, they must suffer the penalty. The supper-tray was on the table for 
half an hour, and the time that it is served, as well as the hours for prayers 
and bed, are familiar both to Raymond and Rachel, therefore t^ere can be 
no necessity for delay on their account. Turn off the gas, Benson." And 
consequently the gas was turned off, and the servants retired to their beds, 
wondering if any tning was the matter, and what could have become of the 
young master and his wife. 

Mrs. Norreys inunediately betook herself to her own room. 

She was an excellent woman and mother, but thtt rules of her establish- 
ment had been infringed without notice given, and the offence, in her eyes, 
was not a light one ; so often, too, as she had n;iulc her mind known upon 
the subject. 

Chiisitine, with no desire or notion of retiring to rest, remained in her 
room fully robed, but without occupation, sl^ she listened anxiously for her 
brother an^ sister's retura. ^ 

It came at last. When she had been thus kept expectant for about an 
hour, she heard the magic latch-key's wejeome sound, crying ** open 
sesame," first to the garden-gate, and then to the hall-door'; and as the 
latter obeyed its command, she sprang, candle in hand, down the staircase, 
the better to welcome her sister into the inhospitable-looking and darkened 
hall. But when she reached it, she only saw RajTiiond ; his latch-key had 
in some manner caught in the look, and as he was attempting to extricate 
it by violence, he did not appear to be in the best of humors. 

"Raymond!" said Christine, alarmed at not seeing her sister-in-law, 
** where is Rachel ? " 

**How should I know?" he answered, roughly ; **in her ipom, I sup- 
pose. I have not seen her since this afternoon." 

** She is not, then," replied Chi-istine quickly, and now thoroughly fright- 
ened to find her brother was no wiser than themselves upon the subject. 
** Rachel was not at home when we returned at six o'clock, Raymond ; and 
she has never been home since, nor more has Martha ; we thought, of 
course, she had gone out with you. Where can she be ? " 

Her brother had turned his face towards her as she spoke, and Christine 
now saw that it was yery pale, and that his eyes were bloodshot. And 
when he answered her, his voice was harsh and rough, and quite unlike his 
usual gentle tones. 

'' Tf^at do yon s&y? " he exclaimed, grasping Ivex «xm in his surprise, — 
chol not m the house, — not been. Yxome \o-i4^ti\ ^YksX ^Q«^1fih\fiiUaD^ 
UaeP where has slie gone to ?^^ 
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"That is the question I asked you," returned his sister; **how can we 
tell? but come up-stairs to mamma, Rajrmond, and do not look so wild, 
because you frighten me." And the hand which ffrasped her arm was 
trembling almost as much as her own, as he mcchamcally obeyed her 
request and followed her to their mother's room. When he reached it, he 
flung himself into a chair, but did not speak. 

"Mamma," said Christine, whose face was white as ashes, but whose 
heart was stronger at that moment than her brother's ; "mamma, don't be 
alarmdd, but there is some mistake here, we have both been mistaken; 
Raymond — that is, Rachel — has not been with Raymond, and ho has not 
seen her since this afternoon ; but it will all come right, mamma, it is sure 
to come right ; pray don't look so terrified ; there is Raymond to be com- 
forted, — think of that." 

Ay ! think of that, noble women, in your first distress and horror, — think 
that there is a man requiring help and comfort, and put aside your own 
fears, your foolish fancies and nervousness, and rise up strong to succor in 
the time of need. 

The face of old Mrs. Norreys grew calm again at her daughter's appeal ; 
her trembling limbs steadied themselves, and she rose from her chair, and 
approached mat whereon her son had thrown himself, burying his face in 
the arms which he had laid across its back. 

" Raymond, my dearest boy," she said, trying in vain to hide the quiver- 
ing in her voice, " you mustn't give way like this ; it is very unaccountable 
and alamaing, but only because we are kept in ignorance of its cause. It 
may be attributable to a mistake, or an accident, or thoughtlessness, that 
dear Rachel has been forced to pass a night away from her home ; but 
depend upon it, we shall see or hear of her with to-morrow's sun, and she 
will be veiy careful, I am sure, in future, not to give us such a fright 
again. There can be nothing wrong, my dear; take comfort — it is too 
soon to fret about it — we shall hear everything to-morrow." 

And then Christine's sweet, coaxing voice was heard. 

" Raymond, dear, what is it after all — only a matter of a few hours since 
she was down here, well and happy. Nothing very bad can have occuiTcd 
in so short a time. She may have gone out, intending to return to dinner 
or soon after, and forgot the time, or missed her opportunity, or — oh! a 
thousand chances might turn up to detain her that we have no imagination 
of, nor shall have, tillshe tells us of them herself. But, in the mean while, 
she has Martha witii her, and therefore she is not alone, which is one great 
comfort." 

"Is Martha missing, also?" inquired Raymond, still in the same harsh ' 
voice, lifting his he^d for a moment from the shelter of his arms. % 

" Yes, and has been for as long a time as Rachel ; and therefore I think 
they must have gone, and will certainly return, together. Don't be fright- 
ened about her, dear Raymond ; it will all be right to-morrow." 

" It will nott^'* he answered, rising from his seat, and almost jpushing away 
the gentle arms which love had laid about him. " You neither of you know 
as much as I do about the matter, or you would not talk such folly." 
. "Raymond, what do jou know?" exclaimed Mrs. Norreys, with incon- 
ceivable ten*or in her voice. 

"Mother," he said, turning towards her, "you should never have heard 
it from my lips as long as concealment was possible ; but I see now, by her 
fliight, that Rachel intends it to be known. She is under a terrible suspicion, 
mother, and her present conduct makes it look veiy like a certainty." 

And then he related how he had received the anonymous letters that 
afternoon, and the particulars of his subsequent interviews with Rachel. 
He did not make any comment upon his story ; he brought foi'ward no 
opinions of his own, and deduced no inferences for their enlightenment ; 
he simply told the facts, and nothing more ; but throughout his naiTative he 
never used the term " my wife," or spoke once as it he tjiought Rachel's 
fair fame would ever be re-established in his eyes. Christine listened, with 
the pitying tears standing in her own ; but his mother's face gi'ew sterner 
with every word he uttered. This was a disgrace she had never dreamt of, 
as liable to spring from the hasty and Hl-jud^ed mama^e o^ VskftY %«^. TVsS» 
was a blot that nad never been known \)5oxft to xfe^\.w^o^\5cL<^^>SL^^ 
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Norreys ; and with her starched id6as and unspotted name, the mother of 
Raymond was the very last woman in the wond, on any pretence, to pitj^ 
or excuse it. 

As he iiuished his narrative, and glanced towards her face, now stony 
and unsympathetic, he saw there that she had completely locked up her 
heart, and steeled it a^i^ainst any soft or generous doubts which might arise 
about the truth of the Civse (however much appearances were against 
llachel) ; and he resolved that, having told so much — discharged a stem 
but necessary duty — he would trouble hor with no surmises oi his own; 
no possible excuses for the absent ; no appeals to her woman^s heait to pity 
so much youth and timdernoss and beauty, laid low and dishonored in the 
view of a harsh, ill- judging world. No ! he had told his tale of misery — 
his mother might think liiichel what she would, but, hardly as he thought 
of her himself, ho could not stay to hear reproaches heaped upon her now ; 
and so, with tlie conclusion of his narrative, he left the room. 

** That is all I know," he said as he did so. ** I received the letters, and 
she could not deny them, and I do not expect now ever to know much 
more. She inU?nded, probably, by hc;r subsequent disappearance, to tell 
me what she had not the courage to confess. But deeply as I feel all this 
I am too great a coward, mother, to hear your comments on her history, or 
commisorat ions for my loss; and the greatest kindness you can show me 
from this hour is to forbear from all allusion to my miseiy or myself." 

And then, before another word had passed between them, he was TOne. 

^Mrs. Norreys gazed at Christine in rigid silence as Raymond left Uiem, 
and Christine gazed upon h(T mother, but neither spoke. At last the older 
lady said, in tones of mixed solemnity and grief, — 

**Thi3 is, indeed, a heavy judgment on us. We have often been unfor- 
tunate before, in the world's opinion, but never guilty — never guilty." 

** Mamma," said Christine, indignantly, **you do not mean to say that 
you believe my sister to be really culpable in this business ? " 

** Do not call her your sister, Christine, I implore you," returned her 
mother ; " she is no sister of yours, thank God ! Guilty ! Why what does 
her own husband think about her ? " 

** He loves her, and is blinded by his lovB and by hi-j f*.Mi*s," replied 
Christine; ** besides he is a man, and cannot understnncl a woman as a 
woman can. I know there are plenty of guilty wives, mannri.i, walking 
this world and undiscovered; but they do not go about like Uiu.Iu'l — not 
with the same honest, unflinching eyes; the same .straightforward, outr 

rken tongues — not with such courageous hearts, mamma, fearless of 
Dction and unconscious even of being suspected. Kol I never will 
believe it I Until she t(;lls me so with her own lips, I never will believo 
that she is less innocent than I am, of tliis offence or any other." 

**My dear Christine,", replied her mother, **your championship does 
credit to your own warm heart, but you are prejudiced, my love, in this 
unhappy gu'l's favor, and cannot be cousidered an Impartial iudge. You 
heard what your brother said. Her own silence at once condemned her ; 
it did not require her subsequent flight to convince poor Raymond of the 
fatal truth. It is an awful blow — I scarcely know yet what to think or do. 
I feel as if it was too fearftd a thing even to command belief." 

** I don't feel — I kmw,^'* rejoined Christine, stoutly. ** Mamma, if Rachel 
is what you think her, never have faith in your own sex again." 

And then Mrs. Norreys tried to set the fallacy of such an argunaent before 
her daughter's eyes ; to direct her attention to the object such anonymous 
letters could have in view, excepting that of doing a [jrudent, if not a kind 
action ; but with all her sopWstries, Christine's cry continued to be the same. 

** What you say may be true in other cases, but in this I don't believe it, 
. and I won't believe it. Rachel is as pure as I am ; " and in the same belief 
she left her to retire to her own room. 

But not just yet — not till she had crept to her brother's dressing-room; 
and, having ascertained that he was still up, had softly opened the door, 
and as softly entered. Not until she had seen Raymond loanixig in a 
dejected attitude against the table, his bead upon his hands, hia gasee 
directed into vacancy, and having seen him thus, had closed the door behind 
3r, and going up to him, taken that \veai^\i'&a^\ie\;w^e\L\i«t>QA^\asQda^ 
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and pressed on it a* shower of soft womanly caresses, that told him more 
than words could have the power to do. 

** Dearest Raymond," she whispered; ** my own dear brother, I do not 
believe it. I could stake my life to-night upon her innocence, — my earthly 
. happiness upon her love for you. For I have seen further, being a woman, 
than you perhaps have ever done ; and I feel to Rachel as I should have 
felt towards a sister of my very own. I don't believe- a word of it, dear 
Ravmond ; upon my honor I do not." 

in her firm trust m the goodness of her brother's wife, and in her own 
youthful ignorance of the darker shades of guilt, Christine had no idea but 
that Raymond believed as she did, and sorrowed most because others 
would not credit Rachel with the virtue that he did himself. He had passed 
no conmients on his tale whilst telling it ; he had only related facts. It 
never struck his sister that he could re^ly think the woman whom beloved 
so much had bfeen so cruellv fialse to him, and so crafty in the concealment 
of her guilt. But although Raymond, with a man's lesser powers of cre- 
dulity, where his jealousy has been so roughly roused, and his honor is at 
stake, could not respond to his sister's appeal, or say he also relied on 
Kachel's innocence, he yet could hear the sweet, soft womanly accents, 
pleading so unconsciously for his absent wife, — for the woman he so pas- 
sionately loved, and who he had often wished diat day he had seen lie dead 
at his feet before he had lived to know her false to him. As t!ie endear- 
ing accents of Christine reached his ears, and, through them, the inmost 
recesses of his heart, the barriera of his pride and attempted hardness 
broke down before them, and Raymond Norreys sobbed as he had never 
sobbed, — as men never sob, except the iron ftx)m a woman's hand has 
entered in their souls, ^— as but one woman in the worid has power to thrust 
it in the soul of any one man. 

** Oh !' Christine," cried Raymond Norreys, clinging to his sister as if he 
were the weaker vessel, and her tender womanhood the rock to which he 
looked for safety, ** I have loved her from such a very child ; I have 
thought upon and remembered her through so many weary years of expec- 
tation; *I have tried to be so forbearing and so tender with her sin«e we 
met, — and has it been for this ? Have 1 loved her for this only ? to break 
my heart at last.?* God knows how faithful I have been to her ! I never . 
saw the woman expept Rachel, who cost me a thought, and now the 
thought of her will blast her memory to my dying day. Oh, sister ! I wish 
that I had died before I knew it ; 1 wish I could have seen her dead, and 
remembered and mourned her only for her perished youth and loveliness ; 
before I had lived to think upon what she has been, — upon what she 
might have been (had I never crossed her path and put acneck upon her 
incunations), and then waked up, only to remember what my dItrHng hais 
become, — to what her fatal vow to me has led her." And far into the 
silence of tiiat night nothing else was heard except the convulsive sobs 
which broke unrestrainedly from Raymond's breast, and the labored, pain- 
ful beating of the faithful heart he leaned on 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LAST OF TOM WHITE. 

But the next morning all seemed changed. . The day broke sadly enough 
for the whole Norreys family, for none ot them had had any rest, and they 
met at the breakfast-table with a half-guilty consciousness that each one 
was responsible for the restraint which sat upon the whole party ; and that 
it behooved somebody to take the initiative, and broach the pamful subject*- 
which occupied their hearts. And yet neither had the courage to do so. 
The servants appeared at prayers, with an evident understanding between 
liiem that something had gone, wrong respecting Mrs. Raymond Korreys. 
and cast many furtive and curious glances, in consequence^ at the la/di»&^ 
ti^e family (Raymond not having put m an ap^QvtaTL*^:^^ ^\»\s^^^^'t«Aift 
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of the morning lecture. And though tliey left the room no wiser than they 
had entered it, the scinitiny had not parsed unobserved by the mother and 
daughter. 

** My dear, this will never do," was Mrs. Norreys's remark to Christine, 
as soon as they were alone again ; ** the servants must have some reason . 
given them for Mrs. Riiymond's absence, or they will put the very worst 
construction on this unfortunate aflfair." 

*• Veiy true, mamma," replied Christine ; ** perhaps you had better con- 
sult Riiymond about it when he comes down." 

But this consulting of Ravmond was by no means an easy matter, for 
when he appeared, naggard from the sleepless ni^ht he had piissed, he 
seemod sciiipulously to avoid tlie subject of Rachel, do what they would to 
lead the conversation in that direction . There were no traces left of that 
sofU^ned mood in him, to which Christine had been witness the night before 
— although it was evident that he had not forgotten it, fi-om the trouble he 
took to elude meeting the glances of sympathy which she directed towards 
him. His sister fancied that he felt ashamed of having given way to 
tears before her; she had already determined that no one but herself 
should ever know of it, and she now resolved that, if possible, she would 
leatl Raymond to believe that even she hiul forgotten the circiunstance. But 
all her gentle endeavors failed to put him at his case ; for he was restless, 
and unmistakal)ly anxious to avoid notice, and when his mother casually 
addressed him, his answers were given in the same rou^h, harsh voice that 
had characterized his speech of the night before. StiU it was impossible 
that utUir silence could be maintained between them on tlic subject of his 
wife, and therefore, after breakfast, when his mother saw that he vvas making 
preparations ta leave the house, she drew him into the di'awing-room, and 
closing the door, put the direct question to hyp, — 

** Raymond, you must tell me one thing before you go. What do you 
intend to do about your wife ? " 

"What can I do?" he rejoined, curtly; ** she has left no traces of her 
destination." 

**I was scarcely alluding to your following her," replied Mrs. Norreys, 
•* because I think it very \mlikely that we shall not receive any intimation 
of, or from her, to-day — but with respect to my senants, it must seem 
very strange to them." 

**Oh! han<^ your servants;" exclaimed Raymond, Si'izing his hat, and 
making a rush for the hall door. ** What do / care, whether thoy think it 
strange or not? " And more excited than she hnd over seen him before, hur 
son left the Abbev Lo4ge, slamming the door alirr hiui a-* he went. 

** I think your bi-othcr's giief must have driven him iialf wild," Mrs. Nor- 
reys said* to Christine; **ho used the most ung'cntlemani v language with 
regard to the serv^ants, and slammed the door right in my face.*' 

**II(>w you can worry the poor fellow about ser\'ants at such a time, I 
can't imagine," returned Christine; **it's enough to make him impatient, 
when he has much more important things to thmk of. Tell me wnat you 
want, mamma, and I will settle it for you." And then the difficulty of satis- 
fying the servants' curiosity with regard to her sister-in-law's movements, 
without too severely compromising the character of the latter, was confided 
by the mother to her clearer-headed daughter, and a remedy soon found by 
the latter. 

** Why, mamma, it's the easiest thing in the world; we must pretend to 
have heard this morning — that is all. Leave it to me. I will make some 
casual remark to Elizabeth, and she will march down stairs immedi- 
ately, and repeat it to all the others." And consequently, a few minutes 
afterwards, the said Elizabeth did enter the servants' hall, looking exti*emely 
disappointed, and said, ** Law ! it was nothing after all, for Miss Norreys 
had just said to her, as she was arranging tlie bedroom, * What do you 
think, Elizabeth? Mrs. Raymond has played us such a trick — she ran off 
all of a sudden yesterday altemoon, to spend a few days with a friend, and 
left us to guess what had become of her until this morning. Wasn't that a 
shame ? And poor mamma and I were so frightened till Mr. Raymond came 
home last night.' So you see," added the Abigail, ** that there can*t be 
otbing wrong, because Mr. Norreys knew aW aJaovnt \t\ tiut I call it a stupid 
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trick to play any one, that I do, raising a body^s curiosity all for nothing — 
don't you?" 

And the gei^ral opinion in the servants^ hall was, that it was not only 
•* stupid," but Unpardonable to the last degree. And the only consolation 
they could extract, was from the old cook, ** That if these was the kind of 
tricks the young missus was going to play upon her mother-in-law, there'd 
be a row worth listening to between t^em before long." The knottjr point 
of the servants' satisfaction having been attended to, no other difficulties 
presented themselves for immediate grappling with, and the day passed 
wearily away as the post was eagerly watched for, in hopes that it might 
bring Uiem news of the runaway. Christine and her mother enjoyed a very 
melancholy and almost silent drive together during the afternoon, for noth- 
ing short of death in the house would have induced Mrs. Norreys to lay 
aside that time-honored custom. But their son and brother did not reappear 
to bear them company ; and Christine's bright eyes filled with tears every 
time they encountered Rachel's guitar, or her feet passed Rachel's empty 
room, and her heart wondered how long it would be before the mjstery was 
cleared up. Even when the next morning, bringing Mrs. Craven's letter 
for Raymond, set aside their worst fears, and they knew that Rachel was in 
safety with her friend, matters did not appear in the way for amendment 
Christine had, of course, all faith in the statement of Mrs. Craven ; and, 
assured of her sister-in-law's well-doing, and the baseness of the writer of 
the anonymous letters, would have been ready to reassume her usual cheer- 
fulness, if she had been encouraged to do so by her motiier or her brother. 

But neither Mrs. Norreys nor Raymond believed in Mrs. Craven's epistle ; 
of course (so they argued) she would try to screen Rachel ; it was her 
object to do so — were not her son and her son's fiancee both concerned in 
the removal of the imputation upon her fame P would they not both be 
heavy suflferers by the impracticability of such removal ? of course Mrs. 
Craven w«is the very one who would defend and shelter Rachel Norreys, 
whatever her own conviction on the subject. And the discovery that Mrs. 
Arundel had been the writer of the anonymous lettera, and the raker-up of 
the scandal, was no proof that the scandal was such, since the very person 
whom it most concerned had not a word to say in her own defence. 

Raymond confessed that he had never quite liked, or trusted his wife's 
friend, from the beginning. He was glad that she had been shown up in 
her true colors ; and since her motives in writing the letters about Rachel 
had most probably been simply spite that she had been turned out of the 
family by whom she had hitherto been made so welcome ; but all this did 
not remove one stain from Rachel, one doubt respecting her from her hus- 
band's heart. She had admitted Cecil Craven to a culpable familiarity with 
herself, and God only knew the rest. Por Raymond's part, he scarcely 
dared to think of it. He answered Mrs. Craven's letter very briefly — but 
with decision. He was obliged to her for receiving Mrs. Norreys into her 
house, but he could not see in what measure the arguments she had favored 
him with removed the unpleasant impression under which he had labored 
since receiving the anonymous letters. When Mrs. Norreys could herself 
deny the statements made therein he would be the first to disbelieve them. 

He made no allusion to Rachel's returning to his protection, nor to his 
own distress at her absence ; and Mrs. Craven, on receiving so cold and 
stem a njply, felt that her mission so far had failed, and that in order to 
restore these two people to mutual confidence but one thing remained to be 
done. 

In the mean while Raymond threw her letter in the fire, and wished that 
he could throw all remembrance from him in like manner. But the more 
he wished, the more impracticable the deed appeared to grow. The image 
of Rachel, as a child, as a woman, in her tears, her merriment, her silence, 
and her passion, hovered before him, sleeping or waking, and kept him 
perpetually upon the rack. And he had hoped so much lately from her 
altered conduct to himself, and from the increasing love wliich she had 
manifested towards his mother and Christine. And now all his hopes were 
utteriy and urevocably ruined. He had sorely felt his sorry welcome home ; 
be had fretted more than enough since then, but nothing could compare, in 
intensity, to the bitter disappointment, the baMed ko^oi^ A^^ ^"^^"^"^ ^^^^'^^ 
waidDg upon outraged love, that Raymoiid'KoTte^a ^^^wa\i<ifc^^'^^ * 
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And he was not ^ood at bearing, without a murmnr, an " undeseired 
lot." lie was impatient under sufifering, — fiercely so, at times, and ready 
to arffiie with his fate and curse it, when he could not prove his argument. 
And ne tried to drown all this, as men (heedless of past feflures) vnil try, 
in dissipation. Ah ! those were sad hours for Raymond Norreys to look 
back upon, in after years — hours which he would have been happy to have 
been able to forget ; but, during that evil time, chance (or so it seemed at 
first sight) threw in his way a motive for action, which, slight though it 
was, had the power to divert him from much that was wrong, and led 
eventually to a great and wonderful change in his fortunes. He was 
strolling late one night, or rather early one morning, into a cafe near the 
HajTuarket, where he had been in the habit, lately, of meeting several wild 
spirits of his acquaintance, when he saw, to his surprise, that the shutters 
were already up, and, on entering by a private door, found that the whole 
place was in a state of the greatest confusion and disorder — chairs, benches 
and tables were upset — ghiss and china broken — liquor spilled about the 
floor, whilst a crowd of gamesters, both male and female, were hiding away 
in some of the private rooms, and the proprietor of the cafe was in perfect 
despair at the wreck around him. 

** Why, what's been the rowP" exclaimed Raymond, as he saimtered in 
and spied the general melee, 

** Oh, Mr. Norreys ! " replied the man, who knew my hero by name, and 
finding himself alone with him, ventured to pronounce it; ** we've had the 
bluebottles in here, and my number's down for a fine, as sure as can be ; all 

along of that bully. Lord (you know his name, sir, without my speaking 

it^ ; and see tlie scrapie he's got me in. However, I managed to get most 
or the lot smuggled into the lower billiard-room, and there they are, all 
locked up together ; and I'm blest if they'll come out under an hour, for Tm 
convidced those bobbies are watching the house still, and wiU do so until 
they're tired." 

** How did it happen ? " inquired Raymond. 

** As usual, sir, a row between two of them, and sides taken up. And I 
haven't told you the worst of it yet, for one of the gentlemen is so badly 
hurt about the head that I had him taken up to my wife's room, and she 
sent word just now that she thought we ought to send for a doctor ; and I 
shaU catch it hot, if that's necessary. By-the-l'V, .sir." continued the pro- 
prietor, **you know the gent well enough by sight, and, now I come to 
think of it, he bears the same name as yourself: ihini^fh," he ad<l«.fd in a tone 
of confidence, " that isn't known to everybo<iy, and I should wi^ih it t^-be 
between ourselves." 

*' The same name as mine?" returned Raymond ; " not spelt the same, 
though." 

** Well, I don't kAw, sir, but if I'm not mistaken, I rather think it is-— 
with a y and an c, sir ; yes, I rather think so." 

Ra^'mond was just iiiminating on the strangeness of the man^s asscition, 
for he had believed their own family to be the only one spelling their name 
like himself, when a second messenger came to say **that tlie gentleman 
that was hurt was very bad indeed, and the mistress thought he was dying.^ 
Then the lantllord's face grew pale at the idea of having a corpse m me 
house to account for, and a coroner's inquest sitting iq>on it ; and he asked 
Raymond if he thought he ought to send for a doctor. 

** Let us go and see him first;" suggested Raymond, ** the women may be 
mistaken ; " and the landlord led tJEe way up me dark staircase (for all the 
gas had been turned off at the approach of the policemen) to the site of hia 
private apartments. 

There, laid in a comfortably-enough furnished bedroom, and watched by 
a silken-dressed and ringletted woman, Raymond encountered, to his sur- 
prise, the scarcely-breathing form of the man who, under the name of Tom 
Whit^ had taken the trouble to go out of his way in attempting the seduc- 
tion W poor Martha Wilson. He had met him too often lat(5y , and watched 
him too narrowly, to be mistaken in his identity, even though his face an'd 
head were smeared with blood, and a large bandage hid the greater portion 
of his features. He was laid upon the sofa, but he\ appeared perfectly 
nerveless, as he hung over the side oi \t., ^t\i e^^% toKHQi^ x)LY^«xds and 
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month partially opened. The sight of him sobered poor Raymond com- 
pletely. 

**Good heavens! "he said, '*he looks very bad; how long ago did it 
happen?" 

"About two hours, sir," replied the woman, "and it's a dreadful cut — 
right across the back of his head — done with a bronze lampstand, one of 
the girls told me ; but the hair is quite driven into the wound, so that I can't 
teU whether it's very deep or not." 

*• Has he spoken at allP " inquired Ravmond. 

•* Not a word, sir," she replied ; ** and I think he had a kind of fit just 
now, for he stretched himself out, and worked about a good deal, but he 
didn't make the least sound.'* 

** I think you should send for a doctor at once," said Raymond to the 
landlord; **the man is seriously hurt, if not dying. If he dies in your 
house without assistance, you will suffer for it." 

"I will send immediately," replied the proprietor, seriously alarmed. 
** K you could stay here for a little, sir, you would greatly oblige mo." 

And Raymond, who felt a strange interest in the man, from the circum- 
stance of his having been brought under his notice on tiie subject of Martha, 
readily premised compliance, and took his seat by the side of the sofa. He 
had forgotten what the landlord had said relative to his bearing the same 
name as himself. But when the doctor came, and, having examined the 
wound, pronounced it to be a very dangerous fracture of the skull, and the 
patient at that moment to be laboring under conj?estion of the brain in con- 
sequence, he turned to Raymond and asked if he had been in any way 
connected with the unfortimate affair. 

"Not at all, I am happy to say," was his frank rejoinder. "I arrived 
long after it had happenea, and am only here at the request of the landlord. 
Do you think he will recover P " 

** Are you a relation of his P " was the return question. 

*• None, not even a friend. I have met the man occasionally before, but 
am ignorant of his very name." 

** Then I may as well tell you — there is no chance for him. If his com- 
batant could be traced, it would be a case of manslaughter. His friends 
should be conmnmicated with." 

** I dont know who they are," said Raymond. 

** Have you searched his pockets P" demanded the medical man. 

** Scarcely. It was no business of mine," he replied, shortly. 

** Then I think, under the circumstances, I shall be justified in doing so, 
though I do not expect he will ever revive suf&ciently to recognize any one 
again. We are about to look into this gentleman's pockets to see if we 
can discover who his friends are," he added to the landlord, who now 
re-entered. 

" I can tell you his name, sir, and Pm sure I wish now I'd never heard it, 
for this is by no means the first scrape he's got mo in, though I suppose it's 
likely to prove the last. He is a Mr. Norreys, same name as this gentle- 
man here." 

"It is not an uncommon name, said Raymond, still adhering to the 
notion that the stranger's patronymic must be spelt "Norris." But when 
the doctor had taken a whole packet of papers from the dying man's pock- 
ets, and was turning them over in his hanois, he remarked, casually, — 

"Spelt in this manner it is an uncommon name, sir — Norreys. We 
don't often meet it so, nowadays." 

" Will you allow mo to look at that envelope for a minute P " said Ray- 
mond, interested in the discussion, and when the doctor, complying with 
his request, passed tlie paper over to him, and the following adaress met 
his astonished eyes, he could scarcely believe for the moment that he saw 
correctly: "Archibald Norreys, Esq., 14a, Albany, London." But before 
he had time to express his surprise the doctor tossed him another. 

" Very little doubt about this, sir," he remarked. " Here is an unposted, 
letter, evidently intended for some relative of the patient's," and Raymond 
read: "To Sir Archibald Norreys, Bart., Woolcombe Rise, Berks." He 
remained so long gazing at the two envelopes, and lost in surprise at their 
superscription, that the doctor became impati^niXi. 
^3 
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•* Now, sir, there is no time for wool-gathering — we must go to business. 
Perhaps vou find you do know this gentleman's friends, as you appear so 
interested in the addresses of his letters ? " 

*• I told you, Mr. Norreys, the name was spelt the same," whispered the 
landloi*d, at the same moment reading the papers over his shoulder. 

** I believe I do," he said, answering the doctor's remark alone. '* What 
should be done next ? " 

** The next thing to be done is to communicate with his nearest relative, 
and since you seem to have some knowledge on the subject, I think you will 
be the best person to do so, if you will take the trouble." 

** I do not mind the trouble," returned Raymond, ** but I am not certain 
of this gentleman's identity. I suspect, however, that he is the son of this 
Sir Archibald Norreys, of Woolcombe Rise." 

'* Whew ! " whistled the doctor ; " Sir Archibald must look out for another 
heir then, I am afraid." 

** K I undertake to telegraph to him," replied Raymond, quietly; " what 
shall I say?" 

The doctor's remark had stirrgd up new and strange thoughts in his 
breast, but with a heavy trouble weighing him down, mey did not excite 
him so much as they might -otherwise have done, and he remained, to all 
outward appearance, as unconcerned as he had been before they had been 
suggested to his mind. 

** Simply that Mr. Norreys has sustained a fracture of the skull, and that 
if he wishes to see him alive he had better come to town at once. That is 
all that can be said, beside giving the address. It is no place for a gentle- 
man to die in, and if lie could be moved with any degree of safety I would 
have him taken to my own quarters, but his sole chance lies in perfect quiet. 
I shall st^ with him myself, and if you will kindly see to the telegjram being 
sent to Woolcombe Rise as early as possible, you will be doing hin>»the best 
service you can." 

** I will drive direct from here to the station," observed Raymond, in 
reply, ** and the message shall be sent the first moment practicable. I 
shall look round here in the course of the morning, Mr. Bamett," he added, 
having ascertained the name of the practitioner,.** so, until then, good day 
to you." . 

And full of thought, still more sad than that with which he had entered 
it, Raymond Norreys left the cafe again. - 



CHAPTER XXXI, 

A TURN IN THE WHEEL OP POBTUNE. 

It was a comfort to poor Raymond (melancholy as the subject was) to 
have ** something to say" to ms mother and sister, when he met tiiem at 
breakfast that morning, that did not in the least refer to, or have any con- 
nection with, the unfortunate topic of his wife. As they had never been 
made acquainted with the episode of Mr. Tom White, or been told any- 
thing more with regard to Martha Wilson beyond the conunonplace infor- 
mation that she had had ** a young man," and, at the desire of her mistress, 
dismissed him, it was unnecessary to inform them further than that Ray- 
mond had met with a stranger, dangerously wounded in the manner 
described, and had accidentally discovered him to be their cousin Archi- 
bald NoiTcys, and the heir of Woolcombe Rise. They had never associated 
in any way, nor ever been recognized by theur Berkshire relations, tiiere- 
fore the news had little effect upon Mrs. Norreys and Christine, beyond 
making them give vent to a great deal of surprise at the strangeness of 
the rencounter, and a good deal of pity for the dying young man," &c., 
&c. As to where Raymond had met hiis cousin and un(&r what circumstan- 
ces, my hero mana^d, by skilful fencing, perfectly to satisfy them without 
compromising hia honor or himself; and the two women were-unsuspeot* 
g* of evil, and swallowed, in perfect. Mtilh, sarjlillDixi^V*^ ^^t^^Xf^^U them. 
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They had been all so very sad before, that the melancholy recital had no 
power to mcrease the lowness of their spirits ; indeed, it tended to work 
good, especially with Raymond, to whom it gave fresh ideas, and some- 
thing to distract his mind from dwelling too much upon his great grief. 

**I wonder by what train Sir Archibald will arrive," he said, as he pre- 
pared to leave again. **I suppose the first intimation he ever received 
that there is a Raymond .Norreys in the world, was, when he saw my name 
upon the telegram. It will be a sad meeting between the father and son. 
I dare say he will have no time even to notice me." 

•* I dare say not, my dear," replied his mother, ** and it would be little 
use if he did. The families have always been so very much separated. 
Unless, indeed," she added, lowering her voice, ** the worst happens with 
his son ; and then you have not forgotten, Raymond, that " 

** Oh ! hush, mother," he replied, as if he were pained at the allusion. 
" My cousin may not die after all. Doctors are often mistaken ; and if he 
does. Sir Archibald might marry again. Don't raise my hopes for noth- 
ing." 

"Perhaps it is as well not to be premature," she rejoined. "But the 
baronet's marrying again is scarcely likely ; he is an old man now. The 
poor young fellow who lies wounded must be older than yourself, Ray- 
mond." 

"About the same age, I should think," he replied. "Had he any 
sisters ? " 

"No; the last Miss Norreys died two years ago. I should think thfe 
would be a great blow to poor Sir Archibala. Wefl ! well ! all our troubles 
seem coming together." 

Raymond heaved a sigh, and left her. As soon as he arrived at the Hay- 
market cafe he was met by Mr. Bamett, the doctor, with two pieces of 
news. . 

"I regret to say it is all over, Mr. Norreys; he died at seven o'clock 
this morning, and here is an answer to your telegram to Sir Archibald (or 
1 conclude so) ; it arrived but this moment." 

Raymond was quite unprepared for either piece of intelligence, and he 
looked very grave as he opened the printed omcial envelope. 

The words were few. 

" From Sir A. Norreys, Bart., Berkshire, to R. Norreys, Esq., London. 

" * Your message received. Shall be up by the noon train. Send some 
one to meet me at Waterloo Station.' " 

"By noon?" exclaimed Raymond, examining his watch. "Why it is 
nearly that now. Will you meet Sir Archibala, and break the news to 
him.J>" 

" Well, I think, Mr. Norreys," replied the practitioner, who did not like 
the* idea of the job any more than Raymond did, " I think that my place is 
by the side of the corpse, untQ Sir Archibald gives orders for its removal — 
\iyou would not object, sir." 

" I ought not to do so," replied Raymond, " for to tell you the truth, this 
gentleman was my cousin, although we have been so much separated as^to 
be unknown to one another. I confess I shrink from having to carry such 
news to his father ; but if you think it your duty to remain by the corpse '* 

"Well, Mr. Norreys, it must be as you wish, of course," returned the 
doctor, whose opinion of Raymond had risen ten per cent, directly he heard 
that he was related to a baronet \ " but I should think you were the fittest 
person to break the news to Sir Archibald." 

"Well, well! I will do so," replied Raymond, hastily, " and had better 
be off at once, as the time is gomg fast. You will allow no one into the 
room to inspect the remains, if you please, till we return." 

" Certainly not, sir : it is locked up, and I have the key in my pocket." 

And then Raymond jumped into a hanson, and went about his melan- 
choly business. And m tliis place, perhaps (since her name may never 
again be mentioned in connection with his), it will be as well to say, that . 
poor Martha Wilson was never informed of the real name of her lover, nor 
of the cruel circumstances under which her master met him. Months after- 
wards, indeed, the news of his death was btoketi ^«t^^ \si\\55st\s5'^iaiSss^\ 
but ofaJl other truths conceming him,Bla.©TeixiaMi"^\^Qft^\5&x^^ 
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Raymond Norreys did not reach the Waterloo Station till some minutes 
oast twelve, and was afraid at first that he would miss the train ; but when 
Ae got there he found that it had not yet arrived, and the porters and 
guards were all on the platform in a state of expectancy. Another five 
minutes passed, and then Kaymond stopped an official to a^ him the reason 
of the delay. 

** Cant say, sir," was the answer ; ** it often happens so with the oountry 
trains." ' 

A jocose porter passed them at the moment, whistling. 

"Well," he cried to the guard, •* don't seem as though your pet Ascot 
was coming to time this morning! The 'Firefly's' bust — told you she 
would." And then the guard, who did not appear to relish a joke against 
his favorite engine, spoke to Raymond again, passing over the yulganty of 
the porter with silent contempt. 

** She's been very likely detained, sir, by some of the cross trains. That 
line's a regular bit of net- work. She can't be long now, though." 

A quarter of an hour — twenty minutes — were gone ; and still the Ascot 
train was due. A dozen trains had rushed panting into the terminus since 
Raymond had patrolled the platform, and yet the one he looked for came 
not. 

** It was lucky," he thought at first, ** as it gave him time to think over 
the approaching interview with the bereavea father ; but as the minutes 
went on, other expectant friends became impatient, and he caught the in- 
fection. Two or three husbands who had coma to meet their wives or fam- 
ilies, an anxious mother who was expecting a little child from the country, 
whom she had not seen for long, and others who were pressed for time, and 
annoyed at being obliged thus to waste it. 

" uang it ! " exclaimed Raymond, at last, ** is the train coming this morn- 
ing, or is she not ? People cannot be hanginff'about all day in this manner." 

The face of the guard whom he addressed had grown graver since he last 
saw it. 

**We are afraid there must have been a stoppage somewhere, sir," he 
replied ; ** she's not used to be but a few nunutes behind her time, but we 
shall hear presently, no doubt." 

** I hope there's nothing wrong," said Raymond, and he thought at the 
same time what an aggravation it would be to poor Sir Archibal(rs distress 
to be compelled to delay upon the road. 

"Wrong! bless you, no, sir!" replied the guard, in a tcme of the ex- 
tremest cheerfulness. ** How should there be ? We shall see her directly." 

** If she don't make haste," observed another guard, ** she'll run into the 
down train." 

** She's been delayed," said the first speaker, with an air of certainty, 
•* and is waiting for the down train to pass — that's it, to my mind." 

And the various watchers, male and female, looked very much relieved 
by the tone of decision with which he pronounced these words. 

Thirty minutes — forty minutes — past the hour of twelve. By this time 
there were more officials on the platform than those ordinarily seen there — 
men in plain clothes, and evidently of higher authority, kept passing on 
and off it, and communicating with the lower servants of the company. 
And at last a messenger came lor the principal there, and he went into the 
telegraph office, afJd somebody in the anxious crowd conjectured tiiat news 
of the missing train had arrived. Raymond's curiosity had been raised by 
this time, and he appeared as eager as the rest for intelligence of some sort. 
They all pushed forward, pursuing the man to the door of the office, and he 
followed in their train — all, excepting indeed the mother who had come 
to meet the little child she had not seen for so long, and whose limbs, refus- 
ing to bear her up any further, only allowed her to sink down, white as 
death, and trembling fike an aspen leaf, upon the nearest bench. The little 
crowd would have pushed itself right into the telegraph office if the guards 
had not prevented it. 

** There's a message come," one of them said, in order to restrain its 
ei^emess, ** and you'll hear all about it in a minute if you'll be quiet." 

One moment of unspeakable anxiety, and then the man intrusted with 
the deliveraaee of the message leappeaxed. He was the same to whasa 
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Raymond had twice before spoken. He had by nature a round and jovial 
face, but just now, as he stood before them with the written message in his 
hand, he seemed to have shrunk somehow, and grown suddenly pale. Yet 
still he attempted an air of great courage, if not cheerfulness. 

*• There's no denying there's been a slight accident," he said, **but we 
hope it won't prove of much consequence. The twelve o'clock train being 
after time, was run into by one of the down trains a little this side Ascot, 
and some damage done. A few parties have been hurt, and those parties 
are on their way here now by another train, together with them who haven't 
been hurt at all. So we hope in a few minutes that all here will meet their 
friends again safe and sound." 

*• Any killed? " demanded a faint voice in the crowd — faint, though be- 
longing to a man, for he had come to meet his one-year wife returning from 
a visit to her motJier in the country. 

** Well, the stoker is gone, poor fellow, and the driver, and a better man 
never drove engine," was the reply, ** and one or two more, perhaps; but 
Tve've had very few particulars, and no names, and must wait for tie next 
message. But I feel confident there's none gone belonging to any here,^ 
continued the guard, with more benevolence than reason, perhaps, as he 
tried to smile away the ghastly fear he saw depicted in almost every face 
before him. The truth was the telegram had merely said in reference to 
the loss of life : Thirty killed and wounded — latter sent by a slow train: 
but, as the guard remarked to Raymond Norreys, when, having explained 
that he had no great personal interest in the loss, he extracted the facts 
from him, ** It's as well to make the best of it to them at first, sir — they'll 
know it soon enough, poor creatures." 

There was a dead hush in the crowd after the delivery of the telegraphic 
message. The men turned away, sick at heart, and some of them showing 
it in their whitened features, but all silent except they had women with 
them to support and comfort ; but the wives and mothers became clamorous 
in their demand for more particulars, in their desire to know the worst — 
the veiy worst at once. The woman who had sunk upon a bench and yet 
heard all, now dragged her trembling limbs up again, and staggered to the 
office door. 

** Oh, sir ! " she said to the good-humored g^uard, with dry white lips that 
could scarcely form the words — ** about a cmld — a little child ! " 

He took her by the shoulders and gently forced her down again upon the 
seat. 

** Now you just stay quiet there," he said, ** until I fetch you a glass of 
water. The child's safe enough, depend upon it — you'll have him in your 
arms in another minute." 

But as he turned away to fetch her the refreshment that he promised, 
she sank quietly down upon her side, and fainted away. 

One o'clock — twenty minutes past one — and still the eyes of the ex- 
pectant crowd are turned eagerly in the direction by which the train with 
the survivors of the accident must arrive. There, it is at last, slowly puffinff 
its way towards the terminus, as though loath to be the cai-rier of such bad 
intelligence. 

* * Is it the very train ? " * * Are you sure P " * * Might it not be from some- 
where else?" **Is there another due?" were amongst the eager ques- 
tions which burst from such lip& as were not too excited* to speak at all, or 
do any^ing but silently pray for strength, as the engine passed the plat- 
form, and dragged the line of carriages after it. It was not a long line ; 
the passengers that could be moved nad been sent on just as they were, 
vdthout baggage or any other encumbrance, and the passengers that could 
be moved, alas ! were few. Medical men were on the spot, and had been 
for some time, and the first thought, •and the first rush, were for the car- 
riages in which the wounded had been conveyed. 

** There ain't many of them, sir," was tbe remark of the guard in attend- 
ance upon it ; ** and there's a doctor from Ascot along with them as it is." 

He was a young guard, and new to the service, and his face was very 
pale as he said the words, and remembered how few were able to be 
moved,- and how many more would never move again. As the rattipF^ 
carnages were emptied of their contentB, tke aceuftxrgwi ^^^gsB^^xsft.^ 
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one of harrowing interest ; for those who waited there, and happened to 
receive their friends intact, were as much overcome as those whose keen 
eves took in at a glance that theirs were left behind. Indeed, Raymond 
ODserved that of the two, the former were far the most demonstrative, and 
many kisses, tears, hysterics, and faintings took place liberally on both 
sides, l>etwt?en the restored friends and relatives, wliilst those whose hearts 
had sickened, as one stranger after another stepped out of the carriages, 
and were recognized, and still theirSy their own — perhaps their one — came 
not — eith(»r staggered off the platform, as thougn suadenly struck blind, 
or else sunk down, duml) and senseless to be trampled on as might bov be- 
neath the feet of the embracing and embraced. But amongst the passen- 
gers who left the train by themselves, Raymond Norreys could see no one 
who answered to the description of the man he came to meet. He looked 
eagerly for a bent form and a graj head, but there seemed no old men 
amongst them. lie had liberally tipped the officials on first hearing tJiat 
there was likely to be a crush and a confusion, and they were all anxious to 
help him in the search. 

*'An old g(intleman, sir — named Sir Archibald Norreys? Come this 
way, sir ; perhai)s some of the passengers may know him by sight.** 

Sui the passengers were all too much occupied with their own concerns 
to answer (|uestions, and no Sir Archibald ai)peared. 

** Afraid the old genth^raan's not in the safety carriages, sir. This is the 
way to the wounded carriages ; " and Raymond followed the friendly guard, 
with a shudder, to the fore part of the train. 

But as he neared it, he was startled at hearing a familiar voice saying, — 

" By Jove, sir, I shouldn't know I was hurt, except you told me so ; I 
feel a little pain certainly, when I am moved, but nothing to signify. I 
believe I could walk if I was to try — by Jove, I do.'* 

** You must not attempt it, sir; indeed, you must not,** said the doctor's 
voice, raised in expostulation ; and then, as Raymond rushed forward to 
confront the first speaker, he added to his brother practitioner, ** He's fainted 
again, Mr. Stevens ; we had better move him now into the waiting-room ; " 
and Raymond saw the senseless form of Mr. Northland borne past nim as in 
a dream. 

** Good heavens !" he exclaimed, as he peeped forward to gain a better 
view — ** Mr. Northland ! " 

** Is this passenger a friend of yours, sir?" demanded one of the doctors, 
who was assisting to carry poor ** Cousin Gus" into the waiting-room. 

*• Yes, I know him ; but he is not the friend I came to meet. By-tiie-by, 
are you from Ascot ? " he continued, turning round to a face he had not seen 
upon the platform before. 

** I am," was the reply. 

** Can you tell me if an old gentleman, Sir Archibald Norreys, is amongst 
the wounded ? " 

"Ho is kiUed,^^ was the sudden reply. "I know Sfr Archibald well, I 
haver attended the family. He was amount the first who were extricated 
ftom the debris of the broken carriages. It has been a terrible smash, sir. 
I was very much shocked to see the poor old gentleman's body. I know it 
to be a iact, for I examined it myself." But here one of the other doctors 
touched the speaker on the arm and said, — 
. ** Be careful what you say ; perhaps it's a relation." 

And indeed, Raymond Norreys had turned so very pale, that no one could 
help seeing that the news had in ^ome manner powerfully affected him. He 
grasped at the door-lintel for support, as the Ascot doctor piled the assurances 
of the truth of his asscition one upon another, and appeared at first as if he 
had no words wherewith to answer him. The suddenness of the news, the 
extraordinary revolution which the confirmation of it would make in his 
fortunes, was too much for him. He had been shocked at the awftil 
death of his cousin ; he was still more shocked at the double tragedy of 
which he was now informed ; but through, and above all feelings of the 
kind, he could not forget that the two accidents, dreadful as they were, 
must result in his becoming Sir Raymond Norreys, — that he was (even 
whilst he grasped that door-lintel), in fact, a baronet. It was not in mortal 
mdn to forget it, paiticularly as bis afiectiona v^^tq tlo\> mt^xe^tAd oa behalf 
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of the deceased ; however much his humanity might prompt him to feel for 
the untimely sacrifices which had made him so. 

•* I am a relation of Sir Archibald's," he said, as he recovered his tongue 
and his self-command together, ** and I am veiy much shocked to hear of 
his death, particularly as I had come to announce sad news to him. His 
son also died in London, this morning." 

** What, that scamp ! " exclaimed the young Ascot doctor. ** I beg your 
pardon, though, I am forgetting myself; but you have really interested me 
vejy much. So young N^orreys is dead, is he ? " Who's the next heir P " 

They had by this tune deposited the form of Mr. Northland upon the 
waiting-room table, and the Ascot doctor appeared very anxious to discuss 
all particulars of the Norreys'* succession with Raymond ; and the latter, 
although he had no intention of gratifying his cmiosity with respect to him- 
self, thought he miffht give him some useful information, and to that end 
drew him on one side. 

**Sir Archibald Norreys was a cousin of mine," he said hurriedly, in 
explanation of his own want of advice ; ** and I came here this morning to 
break the news of the loss of his son to him. Mr. Norreys also came to his 
death by an accident, and his body must await an inquest here. What 
ought I to do?" 

** Your time' is yoiir own? " demanded the young surgeon. 

" Entirely so," replied Raymond. 

**Then I should first depute some one to stay with the remains of Mr. 
l^orreys, and then cut down to Ascot, and make arrangements for Sir Archi- 
bald's body being moved to Woolcombe Rise, as soon as the inquest there 
is over. You can't do better than that. There is a butler in the house who 
has been there for years, and will arrange everything as well as you could 
do it yourself, and you'll find Sir Archibald's men of business there too ; I 
know you will. Packer and Mitbury their names are ; they have been there 
shooting for the last month. You should set them' to wo A at once, to look 
up the heir. Who is the next heir ? I believe you are," said the Ascot 
doctor, who was younff and facetious, and not to be put down. ** Then you* 
must cut back here and superintend the removal of the poor youn^ fellow's 
body to Berkshire. Fancy both of them gone in one day. Sad thing, isn't 
it? But I'm wanted again, and must be off." And the young doctor ran 
away as he spoke. Raymond felt he had given him good advice, but it was 
one of those moments in a man's life when he feels utterly confused and 
senseless, and hardly knows how to aaf for the best. So many events had 
crowded lately.one upon another, ana above them all was novering the 
ffreat arid unexpected knowledge of the change in his prospects, that he 
lelt quite giddy when he tried to think. However, the first thing was 
certainly to return to the Haymarket cafe, and have an interview wiQi Mr. 
Bamett, and with that intention, and forgetting all else, Raymond was 
about to leave the station, when another of the doctors touched his shoulder 
in passing, and said, — , 

** I expect your friend there is more hurt than he thinks for, sir." 

** Who ? what friend ? " demanded Raymond, waking from a reverie. 

** The gentleman we first carried into the waiting-room. But his injuries 
are internal, and it is difficult to say." 

Then Raymond remembered poor Gus Northland, and asked if he was 
sensible. 

** Yes, quite so, and very anxious to be moved from here." 

** I will go to him," said Raymond, hastily, and when he entered his pres- 
ence, and was recognized, the pleasure of £Jousin Gus was extreme. 

" My dear fellow," he exclaimed, " I am so delighted to see you J You'll 
have me moved from this abominably place, won't you? I want to get 
down to Brighton to join Mrs. Craven, — Brighton always sets me up, it's 
the healthiest place in England, and my own doctor is there into the bar- 
gain." 
*♦ But are you fit to be moved, sir ? " asked Raymond. 
**Fit to be moved, — of course I am. I've hardly any pain, — except 
when I'm shaken. I fell under one of the carriages — sucn a smash ! You 
should have been there, Norreys." 
Raymond did not exactly comcide with this last opinion of Coosin Gua'a^ 
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but his friend the Ascot doctor now appearing in the room again, he asked 
him his opinion about Mr. Northland's case. 

** Who is he? " first demanded that lively practitioner, and then added, 
" He's as obstinate as a mule, any way. No ! of course, he oughtn't to be 
moved further than necessary, but he's Just the kind of man who will suffer 
if thwarted. What's the matter witli him P We can't tell yet : haven^ had 
time to examine ; but he was crushed under the carriage, and, I think, the 
numbness he boasts of, is incipient paralysis. However, I don't give it as 
a settled opinion, mind. Move nim to the nearest hotel for the present, and 
when there you must act, of course, under further advice. Ican't wait a 
minute ; " and the young doctor, who was a very clever physician, all 
through his own energy and promptitude, disappeared in the crowd, to the 
aid of some other sufferer by the accident. 

** AVhat does he say?" demanded Gus Northland, who had guessed the 
import of llaymond's conference with the doctor. 

** He says you must not be moved further than the nearest hotel, nntil we 
have more advice about you," replied Raymond. 

** He's a fool," said Cousin Gus, unscrupulously ; ** why I'm scarcely hurt 
at all — bruised a bit, I dare say ; and I shall feel it more to-morrow, and 
that's why I want to get on as soon as I can. Norreys, will you go down 
with me to Brighton r " 

The proposition took Raymond very much by surprise ; but high above 
the trouble and inconvenience of the arran;jement (when he had so much 
business on his |iands) rose the thought (and which would not be crushed 
even by the question of its use) that ne should see Rachel again. 

** Say you will," urged the wounded man; ** it's only a couple of hours^ 
journey." 

" Let me get you safely to an hotel first," arffued Raymond. 

"Not till you've promised to do as I wish," rejoined Gus Northland ; 
'tisn't much ! " 

It wasn't much, after all, and Raymond promised as the sick man required 
him. 

**But you must give me a few hours' grace, first," he pleaded, **forI 
have busmess to do which cannot be delayed." 

And^on these conditions Mr. Northlana consented to be removed to the 
nearest hotel; and a stretcher was procured in consequence. As he was. 
being earned away on it, Raymond walking by his side, the latter saw the 
friendly guard advancing to him, with an air of mysteiy. 

** It's true, sir, I am sony to say ; some of the names have come on, and 
the old gentleman's is among tliem. This is he, isn't it sir?" and he dis- 
played the official communication in which the name of Sir Archibald Nor- 
reys, of Woolcombe Rise, was plainly transcribed. 

** He's well known about these parts, sir, so tliere ain't a shadow of doubt 
about the truth of it," was the man's final remaik as he refolded the paper. 

•* Thank you," replied Raymond ; ** I shall run down there in a few hours 
myself," and then followed in the wake of Mr. Northland's stretcher. 

Having seen him comfortably settled at the hotel, and sent for the best 
medical advice, Raymond left him to return to the Haymarket cafe. There 
he arranged with Mr. Bamett to have proper persons left in attendance upon 
his cousin's coi'pse, until such time as the coroner's inquest, having sat 
upon it, he should be at liberty to have it inclosed in a receptacle fitting the 
dust of the heir of Woolcombe Rise, the orders for the preparation of which 
Mr. Bamett promised to see given and carried out at once. 

And Ahen Raymond Norreys returned to the Waterloo Station, and flew 
down to Ascot, to which there were many extra ti^ains running that day, in 
consequence of the accident, to inform the servants at Woolcombe Rise tiiat 
they had lost their young master, and the late baronet'<s solicitors, Messrs. 
Packer and Mitbury, that the rightful heir would never come home to claim 
his father's acres. He found the grand old place in great confusion, the 
news of the baronet's sudden death having, of conrse, reached there ; and 
the intelligence he brought himself was scarcely less unexpected, as Sir 
Archibald had left them in the morning with the simple knowledge that his 
son was ill, and his presence in town required. 
Ilie occasion of meeting, therefore^ wa;a a \ery awful one \ and the two 
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gentlemen of business had scarcely less inclination to offer congratulations 
to their new client (who they knew well enough to be such) than Raymond 
had to receive them, for he could not yet contemplate, without the greatest 
horror, the means by which he found himself a baronet, and the owner of 
the noble property he now looked upon. So his visit to Woolcombe »Rise 
was very short and very subdued ; and having ascertained that the lawyers 
would see everything done that was necessary, he pleaded unavoidable 
business in Lonaon as a reason for his hasty departure. 

" Of course, Sir Raymond, you will be down for the funerals," observed 
Mr. Packer, as he prepared to leave them. 

Raymond started as his new honors were thus thrust upon him, but the 
gesture was not noticed by the solicitor. 

** Of course," he answered; **in the mean while, Mr. Packer, you will 
oblige me by sending notices of these sad events to all whom it may concern 
to £10 w them. I have been so much at sea, and our branch of the family 
has been so much separated from that of Sir Archibald, that I know none 
of his immediate friends, and the male relations of the name, I am aware, 
must be few and distant. But I should wish everything to be conducted in 
a style corespondent to the rank of the deceased." 

** Certainly, Sir Raymond, certainly; your wishes shall in every resQpct 
be attended to. Good morning. Sir Kaynaond, good morning." 

And ** Sir Baymond,^^ echoed from the lips of gentle and simple, were the 
last words that greeted our hero as he left Woolcombe Rise to return to 
the side of his poor, but troublesome friend Gus Northland 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

« MB. NORTHLAND IS OBSTINATE. 

For when Raymond came to have another interview with him, he found 
that Mr. Northland promised to be very troublesome indeed. The physi- 
cian who had been sent for to see him during his absence, and who was a 
man of great repute in his profession, met Raymond as he entered the ho- 
tel and begged to speak with him in private. He said that Mr. Northland's 
was a very different case to decide upon at once ; that he certainly thought 
himself that he had received some severe internal injuries, and he was sur- 
prised that he did not appear to suffer more pain. He should have advised 
the patient being kept in bed, and very quiet for the next few days, until 
something further had been ascertained relative to his condition ; but that 
he was so positive on the subject of being moved, and appeared so excited 
at the prospect of a refusal, that he feared lest crossing his inclinations 
might be productive of more harm than good, and bring on the very symp- 
toms it was most desirous to avoid — namely, inflammatory ones. The 
eiysician understood that Mr. Norreys was an intimate friend of Mr. 
orthland's, and about to accompany him to Brighton ; would he guarantee 
that he should be placed under able medical advice directly he anived 
there ? 

To which Raymond replied, "You mistake in thinking that I am a very 
intimate friend of Mr. Northland's; I know him, certainly, and I promised 
if he was moved to Brighton, to go with him ; but I can guarantee nothing 
beyond that. He has ms own friends down there, so doubtless he wUl have 
the best of advice and nursing, but it would be far preferable they should 
be telegraphed for to come to him." 

"Infinitely preferable," interposed tlie doctor; "in fact, I will not dis- 
guise from you, Mr. Norreys, that it may be the saving of his life ; but 
Sir. Northland is so very self-willed and .positive, that ^" 

But Raymond was beginning to see the risk which would attend his re- 
moval in a clearer light, and had little patience for what he considered a 
mere fancy. 

" Oh, that is all nonsense," he said, decisively, " I will speak to him my- 
self; ^' and strode up-stairs with the genuine coimfitiQ»Tv\&aX» ^ 1<ssr ^^ 
24 
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from bim would bring Cousin Gus to reason. For after all, tbis going down 
to Brit^bton at tbc present moment, when bis head and hands were so full 
of business, was a very ineouvenient affair. He had not been able yet even 
to inibnn bis motlicr and sisters of the deaths of Sir Archibald Norreys and 
his son. And as to the hope which had sprung up in his heart on first en- 
tertaining the proposition, — the hope of seeing Rachel again, and of listen- 
ing to her voice, — what mattered it, after all, since no good could possibly 
accrue from it ? She was virtually dead and lost to him. No seeing her 
again, no banging on the tones of her voice, could unmake her what sbe 
was, or render her capable of clearing herself again in his eyes. No ! the 
inheritor of a titl0 which had Ijeen claimed by a dozen generations, and 
the owner of Woolcombe Rise, must thenceforth live unmated, and die un- 
blest, since no honors or wealth or wishes could restore Rachel Norreys 
to the innocence he once believed that sbe possessed. And as the thought 
struck Raymond's heart, he felt how thankfully he could resign all and 
each to be able to call one woman, for one day only, his faithful wife. But 
the alternative was not his to choose, and the knowledge did not make him 
more disposed to be lenient towards the apparently unreasonable desires of 

rr Gus Northland. It was all folly, it was nonsense ; the proper thing to 
svas to telegraph for Mrs. Craven to come up to town ; and the proper 
thing should be done. But when he entered the presence of his wounded 
friend, his thoughts took another turn. The soft brown eyes of poor Cousin 
Gus were looking so much more anxious than obstinate, his manner was so 
excited, and his face so flushed, thatJLlaymond felt that if mischief had not 
already commenced, a^very little opposition would be the means of making 
it do so ; and he scarcely liked the responsibility thus thrust upon his hands. 
Still he attempted to act up to the determination with which he had entered 
the room, as he drew a chair beside the invalid's couch, and said, ** Well! 
how are you now, Mr. Northland? all the better for being quiet, I. dare 
say." 

** Tm keeping up pretty well," was the reply, ** but deucedly anxious to 
start. What a time you've been, Norreys ! I'^our bom's, by Jove ! When 
does the next train go to Brighton ? " 

•* I couldn't have returned sooner, or I would have done so," replied 
Raymond. " But are you quite determined still to go on to Brighton? A 
man is generally a good deal shaken, you know, by an accident of this sort ; 
and the doctor so strongly advises your bein^ kept quiet — indeed, they said 
the same at the railway station. Suppose L telegraph for Mrs. Craven to 
' come up here and see you ? That would amount to the same thing, wouldn't 
it?" 

But the sick man's look of anxiety, lest the proposal should be carried 
into effect, increased to one of positive dread as Raymond rose from his 
seat as if with the intention of executing his purpose. 

"Stay, Non-eys," he exclaimed, gi-asping his arm; "no, it wouldn't do 
at all ! You haven't done it already, have you?" and then, as Raymond 
did not immediately deny the charge, he added, ** If vou have, I'll send 
another to stop her, by Jove I will, if I go to the station myself to do it. 
I'll go down to Brighton alone ; I don't want any one's aid. I'll ^" 

*• rray compose yourself," interrupted Raymond, surprised at this burst 
of excitement on the part of supine Cousin Gus ; ** I have done nothing of 
the kind, nor do I intend to do so without your knowledge. I only want to 
persuade you to bo advised for the best ; travelling so soon may make you 
worse." 

** Pooh ! pooh ! " said Gus Northland, in return, ** it wont make me any 
worse; I tell you I suffer scarcely any pain — I have said so all along, 
haven't I ? and I must so to Brighton to-night." 

** You may pooh-pooh the matter as much as you please," replied Ray- 
mond, irritated at the other's perversity, ♦* but I have set the risk you wul 
run before you, and if, after that, you suffer for your own obstinacy, do not 
blame me." 

** I shall blame no one," said Mr. Northland, " but if you won't take me 
down, I must go alone. Why, my own doctor, Sherard, lives there. We 
always have him up to Craven Court when any one's iU— we do, Norreys ; 
nd what folly it would be in me not to go U> imn -wban I have the oppor- 
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tonity. Besides, I don't want any doctor ; it's a mere bruise IVe received, 
that brown paper and vinegar will cure; and — you will take me there, 
Norrevs, won't you ? I particidarlif wish to <jo. 

- And his tone of authority sank into one of utter beseeching, as he put his 
feverish hand into Raymond's and made his last recj^uest. As he did so, the 
latter started to find how hot and dry it was, and ielt, with the physician, 
that further parley would perhaps only make the patient much worse ; and 
so he soothed him with a promise, and left him to ascertain how soon the 
train could take them to Brighton. 

** It's of no use," he said, as he thrust a double fee into the physician's 
hand ; ** he is bent upon going, and even persuasion seems to agitate him ; 
besides, he continues to insist ttisit he feels scarcely any pain." 

The doctor shook his head. 

*• I cannot understand that," he said ; ** however, it is one of those cases, 
Mr. Norreys, where ftie mind is evidently strongly working upon the body, 
and the only thing to be done is to try and humor both. At the present 
time I can confidently say that emotion of any sort will do Mr. Nor^land 
more harm than even a shaking. Better take him on then, as he desires, 
and get him into a bed and under good care as soon as possible, and he may 
not suffer much in consequence." 

** I have your sanction, then, for his travelling P " said Raymond. 

** Only because the alternative would probably be more hurtful to him," 
-was the dubious reply; *• of two evils, choose the least." 

And acting upon this advice, Raymond Norreys (having despatched a 
hasty telegram to tell his mother not to be alarmed at his absence) found 
himself an hour later journeying towards tke sea, with Gus Northland 
stretched at full length on a mattress beside him. It was by this time seven 
or eight o'clock in the evening, and the only li^ht in the railway carriagB 
was that of the flickering oil-lamp, by which it was impossible to read. 
Raymond sat for some time after they had left London silent and absorbed. 
He did not feel inclined to talk or make himself agreeable ; he was too 
much annoyed at the continued obstinacy and selfishness of Mr. Northland 
in persisting to make this journey against the advice of those who knew 
better than himself. It was of a piece, so Raymond thought, with the rest 
of his foolish life — bo incapable of directing himself — so averse to being 
led by others ; and the reflection made him leel harsher, than he Uked after- 
wajtis to remember, to the sufferer beside him. For as time went on, the 
oil-lamp — dim and uncertain as it was — yet showed the sun*ounding 
objects suflScientlv clearly to enable him to note the changes which were 
passing over the face of Mr. Northland. When they first left the Waterloo 
Station he had kept up the same appearance of miconcem and disregard 
to pain which had characterized him since his accident ; but as th*e train 
rushed rapidly through the night air, leaving town after town behind it, it 
appeared as though he thought it no longer necessary to keep up the indif- 
ference which it was evident he did not feel ; for by the undefined light of 
the oU-lamp, Raymond could see how much paler he was growing with 
every fresh mile they traversed, and how frec^ucntly his features twitched 
when the motion became rougher or more rapid ; and once or twice during 
the lon^ tunnels, which lie on the outskirts of Biighton, he fancied that he 
heard him groan. 

" I am afraid, Northland, that you are feeling this shaking more than you 
choose to confess," Raymond said, when, having passed through the last, 
he* could once more depend upon making his voice heard; "but we are 
ven^ near Brighton now, so I hope the worst of it is over." 

The sick man unclosed his eyes, and smiled a ghastly smile at him. 

"You're a good fellow, Norreys," he said, famtly ; ** and I thought you 
were a clever one; but I've been sharper than you have to-day," and 
Cousin Gus tinkled a species of unmanly laugh, that was very unpleasant to 
listen to. 

** How do you mean?" demanded Raymond, with cm*iosity. 

** Why, with respect to myself,". Mr. Northland replied. " I didn't think 
I was so good an actor. It's a pifrjr I didn't take to the stage long ago, for 
Tve been an idle fellow all my IMe. Why, my dear Norreys, I've cheated 
the doctors and all of you ; for if I had only confe&^^d OTv<i^ \:^ q1>^^\r&&:\ 
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have suffered to-day, they would have strapped me to my bed before they 
wouhl have let me travel down here, — that they would ! " 

** You don't mean to toll me you are as blui as all that? " exclaimed Ray- 
mond, in alaiiu. '* Good heavens ! what may I not have to answer for? " 

** Nothing ! my dear Xorreys ; nothing ! It isn't your fault. You're the 
best fellow I ever came across. I don't know what I should have done 
witliout you ! For I must have come down to Brighton to-night any way. 
You've been an immense comfort to me," and the sick man pressed his hand 
as he spoke. 

** But what made you so positive about travelling, Northland, if you felt 
8o ill? " persisted Raymond. *' Mrs. Craven would have attended you in 
London, and the doctor, too, for that matter. It was very wrong, indeed, 
of you. You may have risked your life by the imprudence." 

** No such great risk, if 1 have," replied the other, with the same sickl/ 
smile. **ButI have urgent business here; and m/" groat fear, from the 
moment I was hurt, was lest I should die before I settled it. Very impor- 
tant business, Norrej's ; and that must not be delayed ; and you are the very 
man I could liavo wished to accompany me; for from tne first moment 
that the iiilliug carriages struck me here " — ho continued, laying his hand 
upon his chest — **I felt that I was badly hurt. I did, Norreys. And I 
determined nothing should keep me from coming down here to-night. The 
doctors would have known it, too, if I had only told them the feelings I expe- 
rienced, but I gave the lie to every question they put to me." And Cousin 
Gus feebly chuckled over the remembrance of his having outwitted the 
medical men. Utterly inactive and indifferent to passing events in his life- 
time, ho now appeared just as inert in the prospect of the death, which he 
knew he had reason to fear was marching down upon him. 

But Raymond was horror-struck at his last avowal, and the part he had 
taken in his removal. 

**You did very wrong — very wrong, indeed," he exclaimed, in his 
excitement. ** I do not know what I shall say to Mrs. Craven about it. 
And when she would have attended you so rcaoily, too." 

•* Ah ! so she would, God bless her ! " said Gus Northland. " She's been 
always only too good to me ; and it is on her business and yours that I 
desired to travel. Don't think twice about it, Norreys. Whatever happens 
would have happened anyway; and, to tell you the truth, I've never 
thought I should get over it from the moment tliat it took place." 

But the look of astonishment in Raymond Norreys's»eyes, as Gus North- 
land alluded to the business which carried him to Brighton having some 
connection with himself, could not fail to attract the other's notice. 

** You are incredulous, Norreys, as to the possibility of my affairs having 
any reference to yours ; but you'll be wiser an hour hence. Oh ! these 
trains ! how slow they are ; shall we never be there ? '* 

But even as he spoke the carriages halted for the inspection of tickets, 
and in another minute they had anived at the station. Raymond lost no 
time in procuring as easy a conveyance as he could, and, at a foot's pace, 
proceeded with his charge to the Marine Parade. He was impatient to 
deliver him over to Mrs. Craven's keeping ; impatient to learn what busi- 
ness it could be, having any reference to himself, that had made Mr. North- 
land persist in his deteimination to travel to Brighton ; doubly impatient, 
though he would not acknowledge it, even to his own heart, to find him- 
self once more in the presence of the wife whopi he distrusted. When 
the vehicle stopped at its destination, Raymond's heart appeared to st6p 
with it. 

** Stay!" he exclaimed, eagerly, laying his hand upon Mr. Northland's 
arm. ** Keep quiet for a minute. I must run up first and prepai^e them 
for your reception." 

And having obtained the entrance (with a ring only) to Mrs. Craven's 
abode, he left his friend in the caniage, and walked up-stairs to announce 
their unexpected arrival. Mrs. Craven, her son, and Rachel Norreys, 
were sitting alone in the drawing-room ; for Cecil had only returned to 
Aldershot for the pui-pose of obtaining leave to spend a longer time with 
tbem. They were all so unhappy; there was so miserable a restraint 
between his 'mother and her guest, and eo g;r^^ &tl ^^joxiv^ty on his oyioa. 
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part to see the wretched mystery, which had caused them all such pain, 
cleared up, that he felt no relief except in being on the spot administering 
such comfort as he might to Rachel, in the prospect of everything coming 
right in the end, and urging Mrs. Craven, by everv means but undisguisod 
smicitations, to make herself and them happy as she best knew how. But 
although he had mooted the painful subject more than once to his mother, 
her cry continued to be, ** Wait till Cousin Gus returns. I have written to 
him, Cecil, and he will soon be here ; pray, wait patiently (ask Rachel to 
wait patiently) until your cousin returns." 

And now Cousin Gus had returned, was even at the door, though as yet 
they knew it not. In reality it wa-s only a week since Rachel had left the 
I Abbey Lodge ; but, counting by th^ leng^th of the weary hours as they had 
dragged their slow course along for her, it might have been a month. She 
had hoped gi*eat things from Mrs. Craven's note to Raymond ; surely, a 
third person telling him that she was convinced of her perfect innocence 
(the very mother of the man for whose sake her character had been 
aspersed) would weigh greatly with him in her favor (and although 
Rachel was too proud to acknowledge it, she would have resigned every- 
thing she possessed to hear him ask her forgiveness for the cruel suspicion 
he had entertained of her J ; but when his curt, cool answer came, she had 
lost that- hope, and with it the little humility that she retained. She had 
nothing further to say to him, or for herself. Truth was not the slightest 
avail, and she possessed no other 'weapon; and notwithstanding Cecirs 
constant assurances that all would be clearea up eventually, she imagined, 
from that moment that, for her, life was over. And poor Major Craven's 
prospects were not of the brightest, either. Lady Riversdale's letter, in 
which she affirmed that, unless this scandal was f\illy explained and done 
away with, she could no longer hear of his engagement with Lady Frances 
Morgan, still lay unanswered in his desk ; to sav nothing of a tiny secret 
npte, blistered with tears, from the young lady herself, in which she im- 
plored her dearest Cecil only to '* say it was not true, because, notwith- 
standing what she had heard and seen whilst at the Court, she was ready 
to disbelieve it all, at one word from himself." But Major Craven as yet 
could not say that word, and, therefore, both ladies were kept in suspense 
because he was too proud to ask their sufferance of his inability to explain 
himself, and too honorable to satisfy their scruples at the cost of his given 
word. But if ever he cherished a feeling in his heart for Mrs.' Craven that 
was not all that a son's should be towards a mother, it was during that 
long week of suspense and anxiety which preceded the arrival of poor 
Cousin Gus. Raymond Norreys stepped lightly up the stairs, and, iman- 
nounced, entered the drawing-room, wishing to take the party by sur- 
prise ; and he certainly obtained his desire, for had a ghost stood amongst 
them suddenly, they could not have been more astonished. Cecil Craven, 
with a decanter of wine on the table before him, was carelessly turning 
over the papers of the day ; his mother, employed in some fancy-work, 
was vainly attempting to divert her thoughts from the sad topic which 
engrossed them ; whilst Rachel, sitting on a sofa by herself, away from the 
light and near the fii-e, was gazing into it, — with clasped hands and knit- 
ted brow, — as she tried to answer the question to herself, of why she had 
ever been bom. 

As the door suddenly opened, and her husband appeared in their midst, 
Mrs. Craven, thinking of notiiing but immediate reconciliation between the 
two, sprung to her feet with an exclamation of blended surprise and pleas- 
ure ; Cecil also, knowing that Raymond's suspicion of his wife, if not cor- 
rect, was, imder the circumstances, justifiable, was not unwillmg to extend 
a welcome to him ; Rachel alone, having uttered a faint cry as she recog- 
nized the figure which had now advanced into the centre of the room, stood 
for a few moments motionless and irresolute, and then sunk down again 
upon the sofa whence she had risen. 

But Raymohd Norreys appeared to take no notice of any one there but 
Mrs. Craven, and with her he very slightly shook hands ; as to Cecil, our 
hero looked at him as if his dark eyes would cut him through ; and to that 
part of the room where Rachel was (although the loud beatmg of his heart 
told him she was there) he never even tVKiLed Ysaa \vft^^\ ^\i.w^\x^^ ^^ 
mi^resa of the house alone^ — speaking lo\iec ^oii<^« — ^X^^^-^^^^Okq^kv^^^* 
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•* I have to apolo^ze for intruding amongst you, Mrs. Cfraven, but my 
visit hori; to-niglit is not from choice, but necessity ; I regret to say that — 
pray don't alarm yourself — Mr. Northland, whilst iu the railway, met with 
a sliglit accident, — or we trust it will prove so." 

** Oh, good heavens ! " exclaimed ]Mrs. Craven, -clasping her hands, ** he 
is killed." 

**No, indeed, he is not," quickly rejoined Raymond; "he is waiting 
below in the carriage, but as 1 was fearful you would be frightened if you 
saw him carried up-stairs without any preparation, I ran up first to tell you 
of his accident." 

** And you have brought him here, Mr. Norreys!" exclaimed Mrs. Cra- 
ven, wocpinff . ** Oh, how good of you, — how can I ever thank you enough ! 
Pi-ay, bring hun upnstairs at once ; my poor Gustavus ! Cecil, go with Mi. 
Norreys." 

** Thank you, I require no aid," replied Raymond, Haughtily, as he turned 
to descend the stairs again ; ** but you had better prepare the bed for his 
reception." 

** Not a word to you, my love ; not a look," exclaimed poor Mrs. Craven 
sympathetically, as she turned to where Rachel stood, and embraced her 
trembling form. 

•* Never mind me, — pray don't think of me," was the quick reply ; ** I 
neither need any notice, nor wish it." - 

Oh, rebellious and sensitive heart ! in reality aching for one glance to say 
it was forgiven and understood, how wonderfully it could disguise its deep- 
est feelings at the call of its master passion, — pride ! But Mrs. Craven had 
no leisure for further pity or remonstrance, ana bv the time that the united 
efforts of Raymond Norreys and the coachman had conveyed Gus North- 
land, white and faint, to the top stair of the landing, she was ready waiting 
to direct their steps into a bedroom on that floor, and not until they haa 
deposited their burden there did she venture to obtrude herself upon the 
notice of the invalid. 

**0h, my dearest Gustavus!" she then said, sinking by the side of the 
bed, and giving way to a flood of tears as she noted the extreme pallor of 
his face, and the drawn expression of his features, which was very visible, 
now that he was brought into the bright candle-light. •* How did this hap- 
pen.?* are you much hurt? shall I send for Dr. Sherard? " 

"Yes, certainly, send for the doctor at once, Mrs. Craven," said Ray- 
mond, taking upon himself to answer her last question; ** and if you will 
S've me his adffrcss I will call on him on my return, for having aeposited 
r. Northland into your safe-keeping, my business here is over?" 

"NoiTcys," said Gus Northland, who had now partially recovered firom 
the faintness occasioned by his being moved, ** you mustn't go ; ybu must 
stay." 

** I cannot, indeed," said poor Raymond; "it is impossible; my busi- 
ness " 

" It must wait for mine," repeated Cousin Gus. •* I came down here to- 
night with one purpose, and I won't be disappointed of it ! Margaret, my 
dear, where is Rachel ? " 

Raymond started to hear his wife named thus familiarly by one who was 
nearly a stranger to her; still more so, when Mrs. Ciraven, instead of 
appearing astonished like himself, only exclaimed, — 

"Not now, dear Gus; oh! not now, — wait till you are stronger; to- 
morrow will do as well, — it will be too much for you in your present state 
of weakness." 

But Cousin Gus was determined. 

*^ Nowj'' he said, emphatically ; "at* once. I feel weaker every moment, 
Margaret, and I may never be stronger. I oame down here to-night for 
this only, and it shall be done ! Fetch Rachel to me." 

Then Raymond, as in a dream, saw Mrs. Craven leave the room, and 
retui-n with Rachel and her son ; and still, as in a dream, heard Mr. North- 
land — "Cousin Gus," the dependent relative who lived at Craven Court 
on sufferance — say, in a distinct voice, as he folded his weak arms round 
her, — 

''Raymond Norreys, this is my dawQUer i " 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

IN WHICH THE MYSTERY IS SOLVED. 

This startling piece of intelligence falling like an eleptric shock on the 
ears of at least three of those who heard it, still appeared to affect them 
very differently. 

Kachel, who had been taken so unexpectedly into the embrace of Mr. 
Northland that she had no time to remonstrate, burst from it again, with 
an energy which alfhost amounted to violence; as she turned with blazing 
eyes and confronted Mrs. Craven, and the question, is this true ? came 
vehemently from her parted lips. 

Cecil, who had grown very pale when his cousin spoke, started forward 
ejaculating, — 

«* Cousin Gus t Good Heavens ! it is impossible ! " whilst his mother, appar- 
ently unable to meet the eyes of either of them, buried her face in the 
bedclothes, repeating, in a burst of grief, ** Oh ! dearest Gus ! why didn't 
you put it off until to-morrow ? I asked you to put it off until to-moiTow." 

But Raymond Norreys had been so utterly unprepared for the disclosure, 
and, although he listened to the various phi*ases used, attached so little 
meaning to their import, that he appeared the least moved of any at the 
scene which was being acted before mm. Standing apart, with folded anus, 
and lip that had cmTed proudly at the entrance of his wife, he no more 
believed what he had heard than the others dared to disbelieve it. Mr. 
Northland had travelled to Brighton by rail, against the advice of the pro- 
fession, and his head was suffering in consequence. He was mad — they 
were all mad together, excepting, indeed, hunself. So he argued as he 
quietly stood still, and was the omy incredulous one there. 

Presently the voice of Mr. Northland was heard again, — 

** It is better so, Margaret ; it's over now, and I'm glad of it. I received 
your letters, my dear, and was hurrying down here, to-day, with quite 
another purpose in my head — quite anoSier purpose, when the accident 
happened ; and then, as I lay crushed beneath the carriages, thinking every 
.minute would be my last, I seemed to see the extent of my selfishness (of 
the selfishness of my whole life). It came before me as clear as day, and I 
swore I wouldn't sleep until I had done as you asked me, and aeknowledged 
my daughter before the world ; and now I've done it." 

** Oh! no, dear Gustavus," sobbed Mrs. Craven, "not selfish; dont say 
that ; always the best and the kindest of men." 

Good ana kind he may have, and doubtless had been, but weak and erring 
to a degree, and on his death-bed Gustavus Northland knew it for a truth. 
He was about to silence his cousin, and beg her not to flatter him, when 
Raymond's voice was heard. 

**Mrs. Craven," it said, "are we to take this conmiunication on Mr. 
Northland's part as a pleasantry, or a fact? Because, if the latter, you are 
keeping us in unnecessary suspense." 

** He is right," said the woimded man. •* Margaret, tell them the rest." 

Then Mrs. Craven rose from her kneeling attitude, and seeing three pairs 
of eyes tmTied expectantly towards her, looked like a stag brought to bay 
by its pursuers. Still more so, when she reared her head almost defiantly, 
shook her hair away from her forehead, and said, gazing steadUy forward 
the while, — 

** It is a fact; you know it all now — Rachel Norreys is the daughter of 
Gustavus Northland and myself. I have been his wife for the last four-and- 
twen^r years." 

"BLis wife!^ cried Rachel, springing to her side. " Oh! Mrs. Craven, 
say those words again ! " 

"His iDtfeP^ re-echoed the voice of her son. "Thank G^d, mother! I 
can stand anything now," and he tried to take her in his arms. But she 
tamed from him and from Rachel, and threw her arm round the nervelesB 
form of Gustavus Northland, as though she would shelter him from even 
their reproaches. ^ 
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•* Oh! of what have they suspected me?" she exclaimed. ** Gustams! 
what have my children been thinking of me ? " 

** Nothing but what might have been expected from the complication of 
evils my conduct has brought upon you, Margaret," he replied. " But 
cheer up, my dear, it's over now." 

** Mother,'' said Rachel, faintly, as she touched Mrs. Craven on the arm; 
•* motlier (whom I have known for mine for so many silent, heart-breaking 
months), will you not speak to me? Will you not acknowledge me for 
your child ? " 

**My darling!" exclaimed Mrs. Craven, as she turned and caught the 
girl fondly in her embrace. **My only daughter, my heart hws yearned 
over yon, Rachel, ever since we have been separated ; and the hardest trial 
in my life has been my inability to acknowledge vou as my best possession. 
Gus,* dear, give, her your blessing. This is the first time, since the horn* of 
her birth, that we have been permitted to say together and openly, * God 
bless our child.' " 

** You all seem to be coming to a very comfortable undarstandiug between 
yours(Jlv(^s," interposed Raymond NoiTcys, who felt more and more mysti- 
fied as the various greetings were given and acknowledged ; ** but you seem 
to haw forgotten that I may require a little information as to the reason 
that I now hear the ladv, whom I always knew, and married as the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Browne, adclressed as the daughter of Mr. Northland. I am 
perfectly in the dark, and feel I have as good a right as any one to dentiand 
somc^ explanation of the mystt»ry." 

* * Of course," exclaimed Cecil. * * Mother, this news has been long enough 
delayed already, God knows ! Moke short work of it now, and let us hear 
all there is to hear." 

** Directly, Cecil, directly," she replied. •• Mr. Norreys, I ought to ax>olo- 
gize to you, I suppose, but in the fii*st excitement of such a confession you 
must make allowances for our not having eyes or ears for any one but our 
immediate selves. I hope that the miserable misunderstandings which have 
cropped up amongst us lately will be fully accounted for when you have 
heard my history. My name is Margaret Northland — Rachel and Cecil 
are brother and sister." 

** Good God ! " exclaimed Raymond, as the thought of all the misery the 
want of such knowledge had occasioned flashed upon his mind. ** Rachel \ 
why did you not tell me of this before ? " 

I5ut although he appealed to her thus directly, Rachel turned away from 
him, and professed to be occupied with something relating to the comfort of 
her newly-found father. 

"Because her lips were sealed by an oath," answered Mrs. Craven, 
quickly, "which Rachel, to save her happiness even, dared not break. Oh ! 
Raymond, could you have trusted her, things might have been different ; 
but I do not blame you. Circumstances were brought, by the treachery of 
that woman, so strongly against them both, that I feel 1 am the only one 
open to censure in the matter." 

** No Margaret, you are not," said the feeble voice of her husband ; ** it 
*was for love of me you did it." 

** / am the only one to blame," repeated Mrs. Craven. •* Cecil, my dear- 
est boy, don't look at me like that. I have greatly wronged you both. God 
knows that I repent of it this day." 

With her eyes fixed upon her son, and addressing herself to him, as if he 
of all those present most demanded explanation and reparation at her 
hands, Margaret Craven proceeded, — 

** i did not love your father, Cecil ; and marrying him was the first wrong 
step in my career. I had loved my Cousin Gustavus before that, and 
pledged my faith to him ; but neither of us had any money, and, therefore, 
we were told it could not be. Your father must have guessed something 
of the truth, for when he died and left me free to choose again, I found, by 
his will that, in the event of a second maniage, every farthing of the 
jointure he left me, as well as the property of Craven Court, was to pass 
from my hands into those of your guardians, and I was to be left penniless." 

" It was a cruel will, — an infamous will ! " said Cecil, hotly, t9 whom hia 
£Uber was but a name, and the love ol \ua moth^T ^ hovjisehold word. 
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" Hush ! dear," she replied ; " a man has a right to do as he chooses with 
Lis own, and the infamy lay with those who tried to circumvent, by a dis- 
honorable action, his dymg wishes." 

** That's me," interposed poor Cousin Gus. 

** Not you, not you, my dearest," cried Mrs. Craven, flying to his side and 
folding him in her embrace, and then turning to her auditors, she con- 
tinued, — 

** However blameworthy the remainder of my story may seem to be, 
however culpable the subsequent actions I have to relate, remember, that 
throughout, it was my thought and my doing. My husband there is blame- 
less of everything, except of loving mo too much." 

Not one there present believed the generous lie ; but they admired the 
nobility of purpose which had dictated it, and suffered it to pass unnoticed.-* 
Then she continued, — ? 

** When I was a widow, and we met again, we loved each other, if possi- 
ble, better than before, and often lamenting over our inability to marry 
(both being so pooi), we came at last to the proposal and carrying out of a 
secret marriage. OJi ! Cecil, I am so ashamed to tell you this part of my 
history ; but you were such a child, I did not consider, in the furtherance of 
my own selfish designs, how forgetful I was of your interests. Can you 
ever forgive me ? " 

** K there is any need of my for^veness, mother, above that of others," 
he replied, **you have it freely. But go on with your story, for we are 
impatient." 

** We were married privately, and for awhile there seemed no chance of 
our secret being discovered ; but in the course of another year I found that 
I was likely to become a mother, and at first feared that everything must 
be disclosed. But amongst my old admirers and most intimate IViencfe, was 
poor Alfred Browne, and to him, being a doctor, I at last, under a promise 
of secrecy, summoned courage to conRss my dilemma. He was a single 
man, single (so he said) for my sake, and he not only promised to attend 
me during my confinement, but offered to take my infant and bring it up as 
his own. And when (whilst purporting to be away on a visit in the conn- 
try) my little daughter was bom, he did as we had agreed he should do, 
ana canied off my baby and her nurse to his own home, and brought her 
up as his own. Yes, for this, — for the sake of possessing-a few luxuries 
and comforts, which have never brought me a moment's happiness, I con- 
sented to give up my daughter for life to the man whom she called * father.' " 

**He was a uither, indeed, to me," murmured Rachel; ''no one could 
have been dearer." 

** You would not have loved your own father, probably, half so well," 
interposed Cousin Gus, dejectedly. 

•* Oh ! don't say that," replied Kachcl. ** How can you tell, since I never 
had the opportunity ? " (And she reddened as she recalled the last inter- 
view she had had with him in the shrubbery, and the indignation she had 
then felt at his supposed liberty). "And forgive me," she added, turning 
to Mrs. Craven, ** that I have ever dared to £ive a thought with regard to 
yourself, that was not pure and true and honorable. I might nave Known • 
my mother would be such." 

"Forgive you, Rachel ?" replied Mrs. Craven, mournfully; **it is your 
parents who should kneel for forgiveness to you this night, and have aono 
so, in spirit, years ago. Alfred Browne then took my deserted little girl, 
and reared her as his own. He did not, at that time, belong to the 3d Royal 
Bays. When he joined that corps Rachel was several years old, and no 
one knew but that she was his own orphaned child. But since that tin^e, I 
may truly say that I have led a miserable life ; although I have been thank- 
ful to know that, through our means, my little girl enjoyed all the comforts 
and luxuries of this world ; yet her heart, the possession of which I so 
" much coveted, I had given over into the keeping of another. And for this, 
for the linowledgo that I had a husband I dared not own, and a daughter 
whom I dared not say I loved, I have borne a guilty, uneasy conscience, 
that has never lost sight, for one moment, of the fact that I was defrauding 
my son of his lawful possessions. Cecil, I have tried to make it up to you 
, by a useless liberality; but that is no excuse for mfi» Hft\i<s.<ifcfc^'W«!^A ;■ 
25 >« 
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course, Cravnn Court and the income which goes with it, will belong to yon 
alone. I know you will not bo hard, my dearest boy, in pressing the 
demands which you niij^ht justly claim of m3 ; but, if. I go to jail for it, 
from this day my nam) is Margaret Northland, and my place is by the side 
of my acknowled;^«Ml husband. Would to God I had never been tempted 
to do other than acknowledge him ! But it was for your sake, dear Gusta- 
vus, — heaven knows it was, and for yours only." And then, the recital of 
lier sliamc and sin concluded, the unhappy woman sank down, overpowered, 
by his side. 

C(?t:il was the next to speak. 

•• Mother," he said fransly, " you know me too well, I hope, to think that 
/ should press demands upon you or your husband, so let that pass. You 
havci made mo so happy to-night by the confession that your name is North- 
land, and that my sister Rachel is the child of wedded piarents, that I can 
only thank Ilc^aven for the knowledge, and think any means cheap by which 
I have arrived at it." 

" C'eoil, how could you think otherwise?" his mother said, reproachfully. 

** How could I not think otherwise, you mean, mother. Judge for your- 
self. You placed me in Browne's regiment with a wish, I now presume, 
that my sister and myself should become intimate friends." 

**lle promised me — Alfred promised m3 — that he woulJ further your 
intimacy by every means in his power," she interposed, eagerly. 

** Under Uie circumstances it was scarcely wise, perhaps," he Answered, 
shortly; ** however, we need not discuss the matter now; he fulQUed his 
promise to you. Watcliing together one day by Browne's death-bed, he 
rbeing partially delirious at tlie time) told us that he was not Rachel's 
rather, and that we were brother and sister. At fii'st, naturally, wc disbe- 
lieved him ; but afterwards, on pressing him (when more sensible) for an 
explanation of his words, he became alarmed at the information we had 
acquired, and whilst admitting its truth, refused steadfastly to tell us any 
more, and further, bound us by a most solemn oath, repeated again iu the 
last hour of his life, that we should never reveal what he had said to any 
one, or under any circumstances, as we hoped for heaven. What could wo 
think after that? I appeal to all here. Rachel was my sister — I was her 
brother, but we had no means of discovering anything further. Mother, 
what could we think, excepting that a great sin lay at your door, and tiiat 
Rachel was a child you were ashamed to own? and that belief bound us 
closer together, perhaps, than under ordinary circumstances we should 
have been ; for I felt that the day miglit possibly arrive when she would 
have no counsellor or protector but myself." 

And Cecil scowled (as much as it was possible for his soft blue eyes and 
fair eyebrows to scowl) at Raymond Norreys, who still stood apart and 
silent, >vith strange feelings of remorse and .self-reproach stirring in his 
breast, and making it throb with a sensation not unakin to pain, as the words 
he listened to rendered the dark past every moment clearer and more 
distinct. 

**But only knowing you to be my wof^," now pleaded the thrilling 
voice of Rachel, ** I have felt towards you all the depth and fulness of a 
daughter's love, notwithstanding the misery that I have experienced from 
the knowledge of the stigma (which I supposed to rest) upon my birth. I 
will not say tnat I have never remembered it, except to pity you and myself 
for having been forbid by fate to comfort one anotJier by mutual Section. 
I will not say that I have never unwished myself your child, or thought of 
you and my unknown father without feelings of the deepest reverence and 
love, because I have suffered very deeply during my short lifetime, and 
suffering is hard to bear in secret and alone. I have been brought up 
by the most indulgent of guardians, and permitted to be wild and way waid 
from my youth, and perhaps too inconsequent of tJie result of any action 
upon which I had set my mind ; but I can lay my hand upon my heart,' 
and truly say, that in all my doubts and fears ; in the anxious suspense 
that the secret knowledge of my birth has given mo, and the cruel suspioion 
under which it has latti^y thrown me, I have never harbored such reg^t for 
myself — I have nev^ shed such tears for my own suffering as I have 
done for the shame and disgrace o{ ^\Ac\i tdl^ xroSi^^'^^ bvcth (or so imag-^ 
bked) must have been to you the caviae.'*^ 
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Speaking thus — her beammg eyes fixed upon thn face of Mrs. Craven — 
her sympathetic voice falling and rising, in mellow cadence with the spirit 
of her words — how Raymond, gazing upon Rachel's animated features, 
drank in every tone she uttered, and infinitely longed to rush forward, and 
falling at her feet, implore her to turn the same glances upon him, if only 
for a moment ! How, when he saw Mrs. Craven throw her arms about the 
graceful drooping figure, and lay her weary, conscience-stricken head upon 
the throbbing breast, did he sigh that the same shelter were open to*his 
embrace — the same pillow to his aching head! But Rachel's mother, 
answering her, he still stood listening in silent anxiety, as if he expected to 
bear some hope for himself issue from her lips. 

" My dearest Rachel," she said, ** I feel that what you say is true, because 
I know your worth, my dear. I faiew it long before we met this time, from 
the assurances of my dear old friend. Throughout your life Qihough you 
were unaware of it) I have felt most deeply with you. At the tune of your 
hasty marriage " 

(** Ah f " exclauned Eachel,'and the exclamation was so like the offspring 
of a sudden pang, that Raymond's heart stood still to hear it.) 

** In all your little troubles, or your childish illnesses, there have 

always been anxious hearts at home to learn the upshot and the issue of 
them all. You believe it, do you not? " 

** I do," she answered. ** Let me prove it to you, mother, by the remain- 
der of life. I ask nothing better than to stay by your side, and show you 
what a daughter's love can be." « 

But Raymond was spared the pain of hearing these last words, for as the 
women were whispering to, and caressing one another, Cecil Craven had 
approached him, and, with his usual frank generosity, been the first to 
extend the hand of reconciliation. 

**Norreys," he said, "you have heard everything. I suppose to-ni?ht 
sees all this misery set right again. You have, I know, no personal enmity 
towards myself, and you will not refuse my hand, since we are brothers." 

The other's grasp went out with immediate cordiality, and clasped his in 
a fimi pressure. 

** I hope you know me too well to doubt it. Craven, and sufficient of the 
circumstances under which this misundei'standing arose, to justify me in my 
suspicion and demand an explanation. But as to this night setting matters 
right again, I doubt if a lifetime will do that." 

** My dear fellow, what do you mean?" asked Cecil Craven, in astonish- 
ment. 

** Look at Rachel," was the reply ; ** watch her face when I speak to her, 
and tell me then, if with so much inherent pride in her nature, there is any 
reason to hope that she will ever forgive me for even suspecting her." 

Cecil did look, and thought the aspect of affairs appeared unpromising, 
particularly as his mother seemed to be urging Rachel to some step to 
which a haughty refusal was plainly depicted in her face. But glancing 
round, he saw something else which diverted him from his former observa- 
tion. Gustavus Noithland, whom they all seemed (in the engrossing^ na- 
ture of their mutual conferences) to have for the while forgotten, was lying 
back upon his pillows, appearing, now that the excitement of telling the 
story of his daughter's birth was over, considerably worse for the reaction. 

** Mother," exclaimed Cecil, directing her attention to the fact, '* look at 

at your husband. This has been too much for hijii ; we had best send 

for Sherard at once." 

" I said so, from the first," exclaimed Raymond. " Give me the address, 
Mrs. Craven, and I will go for hmi directly." 

He felt restless and out of place amongst them, and longed to be actively 
employed. Mrs. Craven at first demurred about giving him such trouble, 
but it was no moment for ceremony. Mr. Northland was evidently becom,- 
ing much worse, and she was unwilling for her son to leave her, and bo 
with a few words of gratitude to Raymond, she dii*ected his steps to the 
medical man's house, and in another minute he was clear of the Marine 
Parade, and on his way to smnmonJDr. Sherard. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FBIDE BOLTS THE DOOR AGAINST HAPPINESS. 

Striding along in the keen night air, Raymond Norreys felt his hot heart 
bum witmn him as he recalled the past inten-iew ; the revelations of which 
it had been the occasion ; and above all, the glorious, never-to-be-forgotten 
fact, that Rachel was innocent ? Yes ! if he was doomed never to call her 
really his ; never to feel her heart throbbing against his own ; to hear her 
lips repeat those blessed words, which now came back to him with feelings 
ot intoxicating delighti ** Ra}Tnond, Hove you,^^ still he would die the hap- 
pier for knowing that his love, his wife, the only woman who had ever cost 
him more than a passing sigh, was pure and innocent and undefiled as 
she, on whom such love was staked, should be. Lost in thoughts like these, 
he arrived at Dr. Sherard's in a state of such excitement, that that worthy 
philanthropist, attributing his manner to his apprehension of the danger in 
which Mr. Northland lay, made the circumstance an extra reason for inune- 
diately turning out of his warm bed into the cold night air, and hastening 
to the relief of the patient. But when he arrived' at the Marine Parade, 
alas ! there was little left for him to do. Twelve hours, or more, had then 
elapsed since the occurrence of the accident, and he found the internal 
wounds of the injured man in a state of hi^h inflammation, which, agCTa- 
vated as it had been by the railway travemng and subsequent agitation, 
was beyond his power to subdue. AH through that night,. whilst Dr. Sher- 
ard sat by his bedside, vainly attempting to mitigate his sufferings, poor 
Gus Noithland lay delirious and in the extremest pain, as he alternately 
called on his daughter not to cui*se him, or pitifully implored his wife tp say 
that the selfishness of his life, in accepting her of^r to live upon her means 
and imperil her fame, had not been a litue, just a little, atoned for, by the 
last act of which he had been capable. 

** I've set it all right, he would mutter between his wilder ravings, — "I 
cheated the doctors. I did 1 and it's all right now. Margaret, tell me that 
it's all right." 

His doctor said that there would be a great interval of pain by-and-by, to 
be followed (but this he kept to himself for the present) Dy a longer inter- 
val still, an interval of everlasting rest, never to be again broken. But this 
was not made^known, at first, to the unprofessional watchers by the sick- 
bed. 

They were reduced by that time to their original number, for Raymond 
Norreys had left them again, long before the morning, and taken Ms soli- 
tary way back to London. *Not without an attettipt, though, to conciliate 
Rachel ; not without a few words exchanged with the woman who called 
herself his wife. 

For having returned from his mission to fetch Dr. Sherard, he had delib- 
' erately sought an interview with her, and obtained it. Had he any hope in 
so- doing? He must have had, else why did his cheeks flush as ne tovmd 
himself in her presence, and his dark eyes glow with excitement as he wait- 
ed in expectation of her speaking to him firat. Yet in vain ; for though her 
features still bore traces of the exciting scene she had passed through, and 
she distinctly heard her husband enter, she never raised her head, or 
showed further signs of emotion at his approach, beyond the nervous move- 
ment of her gi-aceful hands, which never ceased from the moment that he 
stood before her to cross and recross each other, interlacing the delicate 
fingers in their action. She was sitting in the drawing-room, where she 
had retreated on the doctor's arrival, and was alone. As Raymond caught 
sight of the determination pictured in her face, he crossed the threshold 
boldly, and closing the door behind him, set his back against it, as if to 
resent the possibihty of their being disturbed. 

And yet Rachel, guessing his identity by the quicker beating of her heart, 

no less than by the nardihood of hisnnute approach, still would not look 

upward for fear of encountering his glance, but remained as he had found 

her, leaning over the table wiSi an open^^ \>oo\l Xi^fore her, in whloh the 
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printed characters were blurred and indistinct, and kept oh changing Iheir 
places, more and more rapidly, as his agitated voice fell on her ear. 

•* Rachel ! I am going away." 

Still her lips never moved, only the restless pretty fingers continued their, 
irritating play. 

** Do you hear me, Bachel ? " he repeated ; ** I am going back to town." 

Then she lifted her head slowly from her pretended occupation, and said, 
yet carefully avoiding his eye the while, — 

"Are you?" 

<* I haa hoped you would have had something more to say to me than 
that," he m*ged. ** What I have heard this night with respect to the rela- 
tionship existing between Craven and yourself, and your knowledge of it, 
whilst it cannot make me regret the tone I assumed at our last interview 
(because, whilst resting under the same belief, I should be compelled to act 
in a similar manner to-night), has still had the power to make me deeply 
deplore the unhappy necessity which prevented you from telling me the 
whole truth. If I used words to you that night, Rachel, which rankle in 
your heart now, I ask your pardon for them, and your forgetfulness if you 
can give it me." 

*• I have notiiing to forgive," she replied. *• Under the circumstances, 1 
have no doubt you were quite right to act as you did. It was unfortunate, . 
nothing more." 

*• Nothing more, Rachel ? " 

There was such pathos in his voice as he put the question, that her cour- 
age sank beneath it. She knew how much more — she knew what misery 
she had felt in that separation ; what magnitude her passionate love for him 
had seemed to acquire from each day of absence. But he had refused it. 
She had laid- it at his feet with so many tears — with so much abandonment 
of feeling, and he had cast it from him. He had thrust it away — he had 
told her to give it to the next man Tthe next, good heavens !) who would 
care to take it from her. He for wnose sake, to try and clear herself in 
whose sight, she had beaten down her worst assailant — pride, had insulted 
and stung her on her tenderest and most vulnerable point ; and the evil 
spirit haa gone out and brought in seven other spirits worse than himself, 
and they sat and kept high holiday in Rachel's breast that night. They, 
not she, now answering for her, said, — 

••Nothing more! Resting under such a suspicion, I could no longer 
share your home, your protection, to both of which I have felt, ever since 
our ill-fated meeting, that I have no claim. Therefore, I came to those on 
whom I have such, from whom I may take the necessaries of life, and not 
feel the obligation weightier than their curse." 

** But now — am I to leave you here, Rachel ? " 

*• Leave me here ! " she echoed, vehemently. Why not? Can you take 
me anywhere where I shall forget? Here, at least, they do not suspect 
me, have never suspected me ; they take my love and do not spurn the 
gift." And as she spoke, overcome with the remembrance of her sorrow , 
and her shame, Rachel's face crimsoned and she burst kito tears. 

But Raymond's hot blood could no longer stand her insinuations with 
patience, and his next words were as vehement as her own. 

** Who suspects you now ? " he almost shouted ; ** who could have avoided 
it before, Rachel? Do you know that I can compel you to return with me 
to the Abbey Lodge ? " She lifted her wet face then, and met, for the first 
time, his glowing eyes. She could, had she followed the dictates of her 
woman's nature, have knelt before him in that hour, and laid his foot upon 
her neck, so entirely did her heart own him for its lord ; but the seven 
spirits were pressing hard upon her, as her love and womanhood fought 
feebly against them for a moment, and then sunk down again wounded, 
(though not to death), unable for this time to prove victor. 

•I know you cotUd, she said, faintly; **but you would scarcely care. 




same bravado that makes a mj,n risk his life because he is dared to do so. 

Then Raymond's voice grew harsh and thick, and as if there was Mn^ 
tjiir^ in his throat which he could not Bwa\io^ • 9 
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•* That is all you have to say to me ?" he said, after a panse. 

Ycry distinct hia words were, although he had grasped the door handle as 
though to steady his frame. 
• •* All," she whispered, after a slight hesitation. 

•* Then here let our interviews on tliis side the grave end," he exclaimed, 
angrily, as he passed hastily through the door, and closed it with a slam 
behind him. 

As the sound struck her ear, Rachel started suddenly to her feet (she had 
preserved a sitting position hitherto), and pressed forward. For one mo- 
ment she could scarcely Ji)elieve that he was gone ; for the next, that he 
would not return. Ilaa he done so, he would have found the woman whom 
he had left apparently so indifferent as to whether he stayed or went, stand- 
ing in the centre of the room, with one hand pressed against her laboring 
bosom as though she would stay its throbs, whilst she listened for some 
token of his return, with eyes wildly open and lips parted, and a look very 
like the coldness of despair creeping over her features, as the moments suc- 
ceeded each other, and yet the door remained as he had left it. Worse stiU, 
for she now heard his footsteps distinctly descend the stairs, and reach the 
hall below. Only fearing she should lose him, as he threatened, forever, 
already repenting of her affected disdain, Rachel sprung with one bound 
across the threshold to the landing beyond. Thence she heard her hus- 
band's voice in the passage confemn^ with another, which she recognized 
as Cecil's. She tried to recall him — lier head was whirling with the revul- 
sion of feeling which the sudden remorse that had attackedher, occasioned 

— her whole form was trembling violently, as she grasped the balustrades 
for a 6Ui)port, but still her whitened lips essayed to speak the one word, 
*♦ Raymond." Twice it issued thence — not loudly, for the door of the adja- 
cent bedroom stood half open, and she feared to attract the notice of those 
within it ; not loudly, because her tongue was dry, and when she tried to 
render her voice clearer by swallowing, no moisture softened her throat, 
but in a distinct whisper, hard to listen to, painful to pronounce, her hus- 
band's name twice sounded over the l^alustrades ; but no answer came. 
He was talking rapidly, vehemently, with Cecil Craven, and in another 
minute the hall-door opened — a rush of cold night air poured into the house 

— and then it closed again, and one pair of feet (she knew them to be Ce- 
cil's) commenced to reascend the staircase ; but before she could see him to 
communicate her wishes or her distress, Rachel saw and heard no more. 

Raymond Norreys himself, dashing down the stairs and through the hall, 
liad run his head against that of Cecil Craven. 

** Holloa ! " exclaimed the other ; ** where are you off to ? " 

** I am going back to town," said Raymond ; " at least, I am going to the 
station, and shall wait there for the first train. I can be of no use here, and 
urgent business waits me at home." 

** And what about y<)ur wife ? " 

•* She will not return with me," he answered, excitedly. ** Craven, I do 
not believe she ever will return to me. That cursed pritle has set itself up 
o such a degree between us, that if I were to humble myself in the dust 
before her, 1 believe that, womanlike, she would only delight in crushing 
me still more.'' 

•* Hang it ! I'd make her," replied Cecil ;, alluding to Rachel's return to 
her husband's protection. 

*• Not if you loved her as I do," said Raymond, in a low voice, and then 
stopped. 

Men are shy of speaking to one another of their love for a woman, par- 
ticularly when that love is true and deep and unretumed. 

*♦ However, let that pass," he added, presently, in a more cheerful tone ; 
•*I have news for you. Craven, and for Rachel ^so, which I wish you 
would tell her after my departure." 

** All right; what is it?" 

Then Raymond quickly detailed the circumstances of his altered fortunes 
and his newly-acquired title ; and Cecil Craven shook his hand heartily as he 
Gongratulated him upon the same. 

"Theresa not a man in the world I would sooner have heard it of ihsax* 
'^urself, -N'oiteys," he .said, warmly, *' a^i^ \3fcLa.\?a VJti^ \x\x\k. A. thoosand 
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conOTatulations, old fellow ; of course, you'll throw up the navy at once. 
And, as to this other business, it will all come right in tfme, depend upon 
it." 

Raymond shook his head, but said nothing. 

** I intend .running over to Egham Priory to-morrow," added Cecil, in 
parting, ** to set matters straight with my fiancee, for of course, however 
unpleasant for her, we cannot, for our own sakes, keep this business of my 
mother's marriage a secret from the world. I shall look you up in town on 
my return. In the mean while', good-by, old fellow, and keep up your 
spirits." 

And then Raymond Norreys unclasped his brotherly hand, and went 
forth alone (except for that heavy burden pressing on his heart) into the 
pitiless unsympathizing ni^ht. 

But when Cecil Craven, burning to retail the news he had just heard, had 
readied, by rapid strides, the top stair of the lofty narrow flight, he found 
his sister, the newly-made Lady Norreys, fainted on the landing. • 

In the mean while, Mrs. Noithland (as we must henceforth call her) and 
Dr. Sherard were engaged watching by the side of their delirious patient, 
and Sir Raymond Norreys, having caught the earliest morning train, was 
flying back to London. How long the past day appeared in retrospect to 
him, as he lay back on the caniage cushions, and had nothing to do but to 
ponder on it ! So many unforeseen events had crowded themselves into 
twenty-four hours that he could hardly believe that only that space of time 
had elapsed since he walked into the Haymarket cafe, and recognized the 
murdered form of poor Tom White. And now there were two of them 
gone, and a third likely, from all appearances, to follow. Well ! after all,. 
it was nothing more than had happened to others from the same fatal cause. 
At the station, Raymond had procured an evening paper, with an account 
of the railway accident, and a list of the killed and wounded. Fourteen of 
the first, of the latter sixteen ; altogether a goodly number. And amongst 
the killed, he here read of three and four belonging to the same familj', 
and of them, two were girls in the veiy blush of youthful promise. There 
were worse cases apparently than those of men who had lived out the best 
part of their days. A little further down the list, was the description of a 
chikt name unknown, — had been placed under the care of the guard, age 
apparently about four years, dressed in a tartan plaid frock, &c. ; had on a 
comforter and muflfatees of white and red wool, knitted by hand. As he 
read tlie description, Raymond remembered the poor woman who had been 
so anxious to learn the fate of her little child, and shuddered as he thought 
this might be the one she had asked for. ** Comforter and muffatees, knit- 
ted by hand." Could the poor mother have made them herself, and sent 
them to be worn on this particular homeward journey, for fear her little 
one should feel the cold whilst travelling ? A little thing to muse upon, 
but it attracted Raymond's attention, and set him thinking upon the troubles 
of otiier people, until he felt more reconciled to the contemplation of his 
own. He had plenty' of work before him, not to say excitement, and as 
the ti-ain rushed into the Waterloo Station a^ain, he felt that he should have 
very little leisure, for. the next few days, to brood over the fresh disappoint- 
ment that he had experienced. 

Of course, when he walked into the presence of his mother and sister 
that morning, with the astounding news upon his tongue that, by the two 
accidental deaths of the day before, he had become Sir Raymond Norreys, 
and that Gustavus Northland, turning out to be the father of his wife, had 
removed the suspicion which had rested on her character with regard to 
Cecil Craven, they were nearly prostrated by the double intelhgence. 
That her son should by such unexpected means have inherited the baron- 
etcy and estates of Woolcombe Rise was, to Mrs. Norreys, so much a sub- 
ject for congratulation and self-satisfaction, that she was nearly beside her- 
self with pfeasure, and could talk and think of nothing else. Raymond- 
also was very full of what he should do, and where he should go, and how 
he should act, when he had entered into possession, and only Christine 
(after she had once wished her brother joy of his good fortune) appeared 
to take no further interest in the future looming for them all. 

' Why, what has come to you, Cbnatane^^'' teoaxV'a^ '^^^^l^aswA^ ^SW 
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ently ; ** you dont seem half so glad on my account as I thought you 
would be." 

** No one could be more so, Raymond," she replied ; ** but if (as you say) 
Mrs. Craven^s story has cleared up all the doubts that you haa respecting 
Rachel, why is she not here with you ? Why did not she return to Abbey 
Lodge when you did ? " 

Raymond looked suddenly grave again. 

** That is more than I can tell you, Christine. I gave Rachel the option 
of doing so, but she refused to accompany me, and I shall not ask her 
again." 

*• But what were her reasons ? " persisted Christine. 

•* God knows," he replied, sadly. *' Rachel is one of those women who 
can never forgive an injury, however unintentional. I suppose that (al- 
though I had so good a cause for suspicion^ she cannot bring herself to 
forget that I have suspected her, and her priae forbids her acknowledging 
that such is the case. She would have had me trust her implicitly, as I 
would an angel from heaven ! through evil report and good report ; but I 
am not saint enough to do it, whatever she may be to deserve it ! And so 
the short interview we had was very stormy, and ended in her directly 
refusing to return of her own will to my protection. And that is all." 

'•Very reprehensible, indeed," put in Mrs. Norreys, with a feeble shake 
of the head, which the fact of her son being a baronet could not render 
altogether sad. " I am deeply grieved at RachePs conduct, which is very 
wrong ; very wrong, indeed." 

**But I don't believe that is all," exclaimed Christine, starting up with a 
vehemence which astonished her mother and brother. ** There is more at 
the. bottom of it than you have told us, Raymond, or than we can see. 
Rachel would never act so for a mere whim, or indulgence of so bad a 
feeling." 

"Christine, my dear," said Mrs. Norreys, *• you are forgetting yourself. 
Your brother must know best. This excitement on your part is very 
uncalled for." 

" In this case I do not believe he knows best," still persisted the girl, her 
^€ark eyes beaming with generous ardor. ** He loves Rachel more than I 
do, perhaps ; but he does not judge her so fairly. Raymond, is it not so P 
Does not your heart tell you that there is something else standing as a bar- 
rier between Rachel and yourself besides the justifiable suspicion you enter- 
tained for her?"- 

She repeated her question, but he did not answer. He stood conscience- 
stricken before her. Yes, he. remembered only too well how when she 
had thrown herself upon his breast, cast her arms about him, and poured 
forth those passionate words, ** Raymond, I love you ; indeed, I do. I have 
been too foolish to tell you of it before ; but, indeed, it is true " — he had 
untwined them roughly, those dear, tender arms, and thrust her from him, 
and told her to her face that she was false in even saying so. And as the 
recollection pressed upon him, Raymond Norreys felt as if, between love 
and regret and disappointment, he was going mad. 

** Christine," he exclaimed, **for the sake of heaven, cease to speak to 
me upon this subject ! Whatever has been between my wife and me, is 
past. Whatever might have been, I believe to be also past. I entreat you 
not to revive a recollection which almost drives me crazy, by questions such 
as these. Rest satisfied that whosoever is in fault, Rachel, of her own self, 
told me last night, that if I did not wish to win her contempt as well as her 
indifference, I should not urge her return to my protection. If after words 
like those you think I am the man to sue her humbly for what I could 
demand, you do not yet know how much pride there dwells in your broth- 
er's heart. When she wishes to come back to me, heaven is my witness 
how gladly I shall open my arms to receive her; till then, Christine, all I 
ask of you on the subject is, — silence." 

And after this demand on Raymond's part, neither his mother or his sister 
dared to give him for the present anything else. 

The next week passed actively enough. There was of course a great 
deal to do preparatory to his entering upon tiie i^s!&«i9is>\o\i of Wooloombe 
UBe. By the time that the arrangem^&nt^g iox \2I^q ^\£l^o\]& l\x£kss<n;N& ^1 ^iD« 
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Archibald and his son were completed, all the preliminary forms were over, 
and the undisputed heir was at liberty to walk into Woolcombe Hall, and 
dispense his own orders. For the present they were few ; for his mother 
refused, on any account, to leave the Abbey Lodge, and Sir Raymond had 
no wish to reign in solitary, miserable splendor on his new domain ; he 
therefore chose to remain his mother's guest until affairs were a little more 
settled between his wife and himself. In the mean while, having sent in 
his resignation of the service to the Admimlty, the papers to that effect were 
being made out at their leisure. 

But one dayj during that week- (it was the day after the funerals at Wool- 
combe Rise), a black-edged letter came from Brighton for Sir Raymond 
Norreys. 

♦*Poor Northland's gone," he said, to his mother and sister, in explana- 
tion of its appearance. **His injuries resulted in mortification. Craven 
writes that he is going to the Court to attend the funeral, and wants me to 
join him there. Of course, I must go." 

** And Mrs. Northland ! " inquired Christine. 

** Remains at Brighton for the present," he replied. ** Craven says she is 
dreadfully cut up by the loss." 

** Nothmg more ? " his sister ventured presently to say. 

** Nothing," he rejoined. ** What more do you want? " 

She had hoped there would have been a word about Rachel^ but if so» 
Raymond did not choose to mention it. 

After Mr. Northland's funeral, Major Craven returned to Brompton with 
Raymond Norreys. 

*• Craven and I are going down into Berkshire, to-morrow," the latter 
said, in explanation, ** as Iwant to show him the place before he returns to 
Brighton." 

** Does your mother make any stay at Brighton, Major Craven ? " inquired 
Mrs. Norreys of Cecil. 

** Only a few weeks," he replied. ** She is naturally shy of returning to 
the Court, whilst her story Is so ve?ry ftejw I wish I could have avomed 
the publicity, for her sake, but it was inl](S%ible, particularly as the estate 
devolves upon me. Raymond and I are yery important men, now, Mrs. 
Norreys, are we not ? " 

** Very much so," she replied. ** I hope that you will' each feel, as well 
as say so, for a great responsibility rests upon you both. I suppose you 
will be getting a wife next, Major Craven ? " 

** As sooil as I can," he answered, smiling; **but, of course, this mourn- 
ing for my step-father must put' all such things off for a few months ; but I 
have been down to Egham Prioiy, and, notwithstanding Lady Riversdale's 
horror at my poor mother's inlqmty, have quite satisfied her scruples, as far 
as concerns myself, for Lady Frances is coming to stay with us at Brighton 
the week after next. My mother wants me to follow Norreys's example, 
and cut my profession ; but I am rather prouder of my coat than he is, and 
will not hear of it, though I am afraid there will be no more foreign service 
for me after marriage." 

A great deal more talk of the same kind, but not one word of Rachel — 
not even an allusion to her. Had Raymond sealed Major Craven's lips, as 
he had done their own? Christine watched and hoped in vain, no one 
started the subject, and so she lay wait for Cecil. Craven, after dinner, in 
the hall, and seizing a favorable opportunity, caught him alone, and breath- 
lessly made the inquiry of him, — 

** Major Craven, excuse my stopping you, but have you nothing to tell me 
about my — my sister, Rachel ? " 

•* Your sister ! Good Heavens ! Miss Norreys, do you really regard her 
as a sister ? I am so glad to hear it. Let us go into the dining-room ; I 
should so like to speak to you about it." ' . 

And when he turned to fa«e her, beneath the ffas-light, he saw her eyes 
wore full of t».>ars ; thtn ii]K)n he grasped her hand, — 

"Uow good of you!'' lie said; "I see you feel for her. What is tb* 
.wretched quarrel between them, Miss Norreys? I have aQXM3Ldft.^^JN!3Qi 
_aad 1 tave sounded your brother, but ail 1 ^iaa ^^KXx^>fc\.^oxQ. «>Jyis^^^ ^"^ "^ 
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is, that there is some bonier between them that can never be displaced, and 
that the kindest tiling I can do is not to ask any questions on the subject. ^^ 

••Just what Raymond says to us," replied Christine ; ♦•and more, for he 
has positively forbidden our speaking of his wife. But tell me one thing, 
Major Craven — you are in your sister's confidence, I know — does she love 
my brother?" 

•* I am sure of it," replied Cecil, *• although she has never told me so ; but 
I can so(^ it from her present depression and utter avoidance of his name. 
And with regard to him ? " 

'* lie worships her," said Christine, eagerly. *• I believe he would lay 
down his life for her. What shall we do, Major Craven ? This misery must 
not go on." 

•* Of course not," he replied ; *• it sMnH go on. Miss Norreys, it strikes 
me vou are the very person to bring them together again. You must write 
to Rac'hcl." 

•• Do you think it will be of any good P " she asked, timidly. 

*• It cannot do any harm," he answered. *• A brick wall could not divide 
them more effectually than they are now divided. Do tiy. Miss NoiTcys ; 
this business cannot make you more unhappy than it does me." 

** I will, indeed," she said. •• Thank you for the advice." 

•• Thank you for all your goodness," he replied ; •• you are just the sister I 
could have wished Rachel to possess." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

CHRISTINE. 

The time at Brighton that followed the death of jj^por Gus Northland was 
a very trying time for all c()nc(M|||#H it. Ccgi*Craven bad gone to Egham 
Priory, as he had proposed, t hj^^ after thef accident, leaving his mother's 
husband very ill, certainlv, bUWII^t Xas was tl&en tliought by all except the 
doctor) in any danger ; but on the second day of his sojourn there he had 
been recalled to Briffhton by an urgent telegram from nis mother, and had 
only returned to find Mi*. Northland insensible, in which state he continued 
till he died. 

The shock to his poor wife was extreme ^^j p^eply as she had- sympathized 
and felt with him from the first, in his acilgjuflrerings, she had fully imag- 
ined that a few hours off>a]fl|.and ay^M'yi^tt see him easy again, and 
herself with nothing to do bpA to nnrseJhfrjfifcto* jjerfected health. This 
weak, selfish man, wM^the handsome ^ipe^asd the soft, brown eyes, who 
had been her first love^ and to flie 'influence of her affection for whom she 
had obstinately^ made her own stronger will succum]^ (as we sometimes see 
clever people m this lifio worshipping fools), how infinitely dearer he seemed 
to her, now that he lay on a bed of pain, and had acknowledged his wife 
and his daughter before the world. That which, to less blmdcd eves, 
appeared a very feeble act of justice, and not worthy to be callecl an 
atonement for a long course of egregious selfishness (unbefitting the name 
of man), served^m her distorted vision, to raise her weak husband to a 

godlike emmej$l^%eiLore the dignity of which she was ready to prostrate 
erself. 

Whilst Margaret Northland, in the first excitement of knowing that she 

could once more walk amongst her fellow-creatures, and not feelafraid to 

lift up her head for fear her heavy secret should be read upon her face, was 

debasing herself (if pure love can ever be debased) by exalting the puerile 

conduct of Gustavus Northland into something worthy of more than morto.1 

nature, and deriving her best comfort from the thoncrht of huw slio would 

make amends to him for his generous i\ liiiquNlmn nt (»f luxuries to which 

he had never possessed the smallest right, by years of devutiou and Mri£e]|y 

servitude, the cruel inflammation, -which had held liiui in such torture, Waa 

ffradaally subsiding^ only to give place to a Olo/o^Aivy cTvvirK^ , 'osA '^xv'fe'wMMi 

no art can subdue. When she thought that YAs \)v\\\v ^\v\^ ox^x tj^'^-^ *iv"^: 
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had already thanked Heaven for the relief accorded to him, she had to bear 
the greater pain herself, of hearing that hope for this life was over. Then, 
indeed, did she lament tliat the troubles of her daughter — the grief, which 
never could have come upon any of them, cxceptino: as the conseciuence of 
her own guilty secret — had been the means of bnnging a premature and 
violent death upon the creature she most loved in this world. Yes, if Mar- 

faret Northland ever experienced remorse for the past, and a wild wish to 
^ lot out life and remembrance together, it was during those first few hours 
in which she knew that she and her early lover were to be parted forever. 
What wonder that in such a moment even Rachel was forgotten. But 
the shock once over, the last few half-sensible words uttered, the list feeble 
breath drawn, and all that was earthly of her erring husband hidden out 
of her sight, Margaret Northland turned to Rachel for especial comfort. 
She was his child, his legacy, the daughter ho had acknowledged with 
his dying breath ; had even died to acknowledge, and she should be all the 
world henceforward to her heart-broken mother. In those days Mrs. North- 
land neither spoke of Raymond Norreys, nor urged his wife's return to him. 
She was too eager to keep Rachel by her own side, too occupied in dilating 
on the early history of her dead father to her ; in dwelling tenderly on the 
story of her own love for him, of his youthful beauty, his goodniiss, his 
faith to herself. And although Rachel (not having shared lie r mother's 
love for Mr. Northland) could not quite agree with all she now hoard in 
favor of his various admirable qualities, still this lingerinoj on the virtues of 
the dead man bore something very touching in its simplicity for her nature, 
and raising the narrator in her estimation, gave her daily a doopor claim 
upon her love. But although it seemed natural in the first days of her 
second widowho(5d that her oiiughter should be by her side, Mrs. ^tJorUiland 
was not so selfish as to entirely forget that Rachel had also her troubles, 
and that the horizon of her young life was not, at that moment, entirely 
unclouded. She had deteimined, as Cecil said, to stay for a few weeks 
longer at the sea-side. It was impossible that her son could take legal pos- 
session of what should have been his from a child, and herself assume her 
rightful name, and publicly acknowledge her daughter, without a great 
many remarks being made, and comments passed upon her conduct, which, 
detei*mined as she now was to face the consequences of her fault, Mrs. 
Northland could not^yet. quite contemplate enduring without a shudder. 
And therefore, until all lawyers' business was concluded and the facts 
made thoroughly known, i^was thought better the widow should continue 
in retirement. But the exeillll^ent attendant on her father s death and burial, 
and her mother's fir^^jVjE^oyu^ R»Q||^^eemed to loathe Brighton and all 
it contained. If tl^Mfc^Saai nea^i htitup at home she was restless and 
unquiet, roaming from?^WM5 ' illfln' 4Mi.a from one occupation to another, 
as if she could find n^v^iotihe sble^f her foot or employment to satisfy 
her eager mind. ' But if, >ajpcioUs to vary the scene for her daughter, Mrs. 
Northland ' forced herself to g^jJJgt driting and' to mix, against her own 
will, with the gay crowd of eifSfti^e^ that daily thi-onged the principal 
thoroughfares, Rachel seemed just as much to shun the gaze of strangers 
as she did her own company. The fact is, she was wretched ; she loathed 
the sound of the sea, which never vaij^ed its monotonous tones, but went on 
splashing and moaning, — rolling ifi or rolling out, whether human hearts 
were breaking or rejoicing. And when she was not cross, or appeared to 
be so, she was despondent. Hour after hour she would sit iwlth idly folded 
hands, gazing out upon the water, with apparently no object in her head, 
except so to sit and think. Her mother noticed her moods, and pointed 
them out to Cecil on his return, and both attempted to ai)proach the subject 
of her grief with her; but Rachel, far from admitting a comforter or confi- 
dant into the secrets of her bosom, became so violently agitated whenever 
they appeared to wish to gain her confidence, that for the present they 
thought it better to let her have her own way. She had been told of her hus- 
band's sudden accession to wealth and honor, but the news had not seemed 
to materially affect her. Indeed, in her own mind, it appeared to raise a 
higher barrier between them than before, for if she retreated from her reso- 
lution after hearin<j that, would he not think that she did, for the sake of 
sharing his worldyr aggrandizement, what B\ie coxM wolt \i<8i Tass\^i^\ft ^ 
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for the promise of himself? And so the unnatural state of mind in which 
my heroine was at that period, actually led her to consider the good fortune* 
which had befallen R;iymond as an additional aggravation of her own 
trouble, and there was nothing she disliked more than nearing herself called 
by the name of **Lady Norreys." But of the movements and actions of 
her husband she was kept in full knowledge, for Cecil never spared an 
opportunity of sounding his name in her ears, generally accompanied by 
some praise of its owner. At such times Rachel would color painfully, and 
look at her brother with reproac'h in her eyes ; but Cecil, dearly as he loved 
her, never chose to take the lejvst notice of such glances on her part, but 
went on manfully in laudation of some sentiment or exploit of his . absent 
friend. But the second week died out, and then Lady Frances Morgan was 
expect^jd ; and early as it was for her visit, both Mrs. Northland and Major 
Craven looked forward to it with ])lcasure, as they hoped her society might 
do Rachel good, and hor presenctj amongst them make things appear a little 
more as they used to do in l)y-g<)ne days. But one day before Lady Frances 
arrived, there came a letter for Rachel which made her pulses beat quicker, 
for it bore the Brompton i)ostmark, and was from Christine Norreys: She 
escaped to her own room when she had received it, and, tearing open the 
envelope, ran her eyes rapidly over its contents, as she hoped to see the 
name of the man she had come to yearn for news of transcribed upon the 
page. And she was not (so far) disappointed. Raymond's name appeared 
very often in his sister's letter, for she had written freely, and from the out- 
spoken fulness of her heart. She did not disguise from Raymond's wife 
how unhappy the difference between them made her, their sister, nor how 
much she would give to see it healed again. But with this, with her own 
lamentations over the sad quarrel which divided them, and her own assev- 
erations that she was certain that Raymond would be unhapi)y until it was 
settled, Christine's pen was fain to content itself. She dared not go further. 
She dared not make any promises, or give vent to any prophecies on her 
brother's account, and she had been charged with no messages from him. 
On the contrary, when she had told him her intention of writmg to his wife, 
and timidly asked if he had anything he wished to have said from himself, 
Raymond Kad answered, in a tone forbidding all further parley, that if he 
desired to communicate with Rayhel, he should do so of his own accord. 
And therefore poor Christine could only suggest what she thought likely to 
happen, in the event of her sister-in-law seeking a reconciliation, — and 
such suggestions Rachel would take no heed ot. Even the stereotyped 
formality of ** Mamma sends her love," at the close of the letter, was a 
generous fiction of Cliristine's brain, because she did not like to send a 
letter from the Abbey Lodge which did not contain her mother's name. 
But altliough Rachel disregarded the entreati«i"#PChristine, and spumed 
her advice, and considered she was far more citable of deciding on the 
b*^st manag(?ment of her affairs than was her sister-in-law, the kind, affec- 
ti'.ii.j'.T' letter did her good, and made her feel that all connection with the 
ihit\ i" oM Abbey Lo<lge was not yet entirely broken off. And there was one 
pi 'Ca: of iK'vVs In it which, while it stmck Rachel with surprise, might have 
Tin'ic her i'n-l btill more kindly towards the writer of it, had she known 
wli:ir 2>Jiin (notwiths-tii'iiling that her desire not to aggravate her sister-in- 
lnv-.> troul'les made hei- ni ntion it more lightly than she felt) she had 
siiOen d htii'ofe she had it to n IjI''. For in the latter part of her epistle, 
and mcM tinned cursorily, a> it hlj. wished to draw as little attention as 
possible to the fact, Christine l.;:d biid, — 

**I do not know if you will 'ui -nrpr/'-^od or not, dear Rachel, to hear that 
my engagement witli ^Ir. M ic|>Lt -son is broken off. It seems strange to 
write of him so formally, ultir ii.iv-ino; bu-u intimate with him for so long, 
but I am thankful now that it li:i - beiu so, since it enabled me to discover 
that our tempers would have been certain to clash, had we persisted in the 
determination to pass our lives together. Therefore it is far better as it is." 

**Our tempers," Christine had written, in her wish to the last to shield 

(&3 she had ever shielded) Alexander Macpherson's from the censure of 

tlie world ; but sweet as her own was, she had been unable to shut her 

ejres completely to the misery which must eventually ensue, did she bring 

Jt la daily contact with that of the&exy-\ie^e^^c^Qi^\iman. HeifmeiitS 
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vision had been unfolding itself for some time past, to the great disadvan- 
tages which it would entail upon her future position as his wife. She had 
watched Alick Macpherson for some years, under various circumstances, in 
which his temper had been tried ; some of them the most trivial, and yet 
she could -not remember one in which it had stood the test ; 'and there had 
been periods when she had seen him so utt;,erly lose command over himself, 
that whilst they called for her contempt, she could not look back upon them 
without shuddering. And, added to this, Alexander Macpherson had never 
ceased to be j ealous of his fiancee. Not the foolish, but pardonable jeal- 
ousy of a man very much in love, who ^nidges a look or word or smile 
given to another, but yet is satisfied, on confession of his weakness, to 
receive meekly the playful, well-deserved rebuke, backed up immediately 
with a double allowance of favors to make it palatable. Such folly is folly, 
but still allowable. One cannot always be in love, and the happy time for it 
passes only too soon. But Mr. Macpherson's jealousy was of another, and 
a meaner kind. It was jealousy that displayed itself with regard to Chris- 
tine's affection for her mother, for her brother, for her sister-in-law ; even 
for her politeness to mere acquaintances. It was jealousy that could be 
roused if she differed from him in opinion ; if she did not vaunt his prefer- 
ences, his tastes, and his belongings, high above those of other people ; and 
although Christine at one tinie dearly loved the man, and was quite ready 
to think more of him and his possessions than she did of any one else's, 
she was still of an independent spirit that chafed at being laid under con- 
tinual restraint, and of an honest spirit that scorned to say what she did not 
really think, even at the risk of offending so important a person as her lover. 
But the risk was run so often, and the offence given so often, that it almost . 
grew at last to the fact, that Christine must do and think and say exactly 
as he did and thought and said, or a quarrel arose between them. And, 
therefore, as the girl's love of honesty was not to be coerced, the quarrels 
become very frequent, and a source of great grief to her. She tried every 
method to live at peace with him. She gave in in all things where with 
truth she could ; she bent and twisted her own ideas to try and make them 
keep pace with his. But it would have been as practicable to trap the God 
of Day himself, and confining him within the glass shade of a gas-lamp, 
have expected him to remain there and shine, as to fetter the free spirit of 
Christine Norreys, until it had shrunk to the narrowed limits of Alexander 
Macph^rson's opinions, and then expected it to live so and flourish. She 
came to the knowledge of this herself at last, not suddenly, but by decrees, 
although the full conception of what her existence as his wife would be, 
burst on her like an inspiration. 

She had been engaged to him so long, for nearly four years, and had 
arrived so gradually at the knowledge of ail his weaknesses, and the chance 
of her marrying him was stiU such a remote one, that although she had 
often wept over the constant disagreements that arose between them, and 
said that things could not go on like that forever, the real truth that her love 
for him was waning did not appear to have been brought home to her until 
a few days after R^hel had left the Abbey Lodge and sought Mrs. Craven's 
protection. There had been some wordfs between Christine and her lover 
on that occasion, resulting from his having expressed his opinion with regard 
to her sister-in-law's conduct rather freely, and she had not seen him fo^ a 
couple of days. Then he appeared one afternoon, having apparently quite 
forgotten the coolnaifi with which they had parted, to communicate soma 
good news to Christine ; which was, that having by some good luck' been 
raised to a considerably higher appointment in the War Office, he should 
be in future in receipt of a salary which would enable him to make her his 
wife — as' soon as ever she consented herself to become so. 

**And now tell me when it shall be, Christine?" said Alexander Mac- 
pherson, as he finished his recital, and took the hand in his which he imag- 
ined he should so soon call his own. She did not snatch it away, or start 
from his side, or do anything vehement — it was not in her nature; she 
even let her hand lie as he had placed it, and simply said, in her own 
familiar voice, "Alick, I have. been thinking of the probabilities of our mar- 
riage for some^ time past (although I had no notion it would be within our 
power to marry so soon), and if you ask mj o^\mo\jLQ\3k.\icLSi ^\iss^^"55^>^ — " 
that it bad better he — never I " 
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Alexander ^lacpherson, although his mind was of a low and* narrow 
order, still did love Christine Norreys in a measure, and fully imagined that 
8h(^ l<)ve<l him. At any rate, tlie idea that she would draw back at the last from 
fulfiUin^j her en<^agement had never struck him for a moment ; therefore it 
was with no small degree of excitoment that he dropped the h^nd he was 
pressing between his own, and said, hastily, — 

** Christine, you are joking — you cannot possibly be in earnest." 

** Indeed, I am," she answered, quietly^ '* I would not think of joking 
upon such a serious subject ; and it is because the subject is such a serious 
one, Alick, that I dare not trifle any longer with your heart or my own. 
The constant disaCTeements which take place between us, and on the most 
tiivial occasions, nave tauglit me, little by little, what your unexpected 
proposal of to-day has made suddenly clear to my mind, that we should 
never be liappy as husband and wife." 

** And this after a four yeara' engagement," exclaimed My. Macpherson, 
starting from her side, and pacing the room rapidly. ** I think you might 
have told me of your intentions before, Miss Norreys." 

** If I had come to know them myself, I certahily should have done so, 
Alick," she replied ; " but I have been fighting with my doubts and fears 
for so long, that I had grown accustomed to the daily combat, and did not 
know that I was vanquished till this moment. I am sony," she added, a 
few tears finding their way into her eyes as she thought of the distress she 
would cause him; **it seems hard to say so after so long a time, but it 
would be worse in me to accept your offer, and let you discover the trickery 
for yourself; for, when I contemplate an immediate maniage with you, 
Alick , I shrinlc from the idea, with something more than fear — something 
that tells me that I do not love you any longer as I used to do." 

'* And to what do you attribute this sudden change ? " he asked, sarcasti- 
cally. 

** It is not sudden," she answered, earnestly ; ** it has been the growth of 
years. I see it now, although my eyes were not fully opened to the truth 
until you spoke to me to-day ; but now I feel that we have been laboring 
under a gi-eat mistake, and that if we wish to prevent ourselves being: mis- 
erable for life we must draw back before it is too late. Indeed, AHck, I 
must say it — once and for all — 1 cannot marry you." * 

** Thank you for the compliment," he returned, with far more anger than 
sorrow in- hij tone. •* I know to whom I am indebted for your change of 
mind, Christine, if you do not. I have seen the influence which your broth- 
er's wife has had over you ever since she entered the Lodge. I have not 
misinterpreted her constant covert sneers at my country and countrymen, 
and her attempt to make things unpleasant for both of us, by drawing you 
away for secret conferences, and depriving me of your company. I can see 
plainly enough that the influence and advice of Mrs. Raymond Norreys is 
at the bottom of this decision on your part, and I am only sorry you sliould 
have suffered yourself to be led away by such an evil counsellor. A woman 
who has disOTaced her husband's family by a shameful flight " 

** You shtdl not speak of Rachel in that manner in my presence," retorted 
Christine, firing up in defence of her absent sister; ** and you entirely mis- 
take in imagining she has had anything to do with, or even is cognizant of 
the decrease of my affection for yourself. It has been your own temper, 
Alick, and that alone, which has parted us. If my determination not to 
link my fate with j'ours is a source of distress to you, you have to thank 
yourself for it — your suspicious jealousy of all my actions — your utter 
want of self-control. It has been this, and this alone, in you, which, little 
by little, has killed all my love, l3y first destroying my respect. How do 
you imagine that I could, with any degree of confidence, place myself un- 
der the guidance of a man who cannot guide himself ? What esteem could I 
have for such a husband ? How could I look up to him ? And without es- 
teem, Alick, there can be no lasting affection. When a woman has once 
felt contempt, she may forgive, perhaps, but she can never again feel Ipve." 

•* Then you mean to say you despise me ? " said Alexander Macpherson. 

*• I despise those phases m your character which I have alluded to," re- 
pUed Christine, mourafuUy ; **but not you — no, Alick, though I cannot be 
jour wife, I shall never forget, however lone 1 may live, tiiat I once hoped 
'-obeso." 
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But Mr. Magpherson was too irate and insulted at her answering his 
question in the affirmative at all, to be able to take any notice of the quail- - 
ncatlon which the latter part of her sentence shed over the conunencement. 
He seized his hat and stick, and prepared to leave her. 

**Good-by, Miss Norreys," he exclaimed, as he did so; **I hope you 
may always feel as satisfied with your own conduct as you appear to do at 
present." 

•*But, Alick," she said, ** do not leave me like that; I wanted to speak 
with you, and to part with you as a friend. It is not right that people who 
have loved as we have should separate in anger. I have spoken for your 
good as well as my own. I have " but the rest of her sentence re- 
mained unfinished, for Alexander Macpherson had refused to listen to it, 
and had left her, almost shutting the door in her face. Then Christine did 
shed a few natural tears. A woman cannot so easily part with an old and 
intimate association ; and although she felt that she had done ri^ht, and 
would not have recalled her words if she could, she would have wished to 
separate from her lover in a more peaceable spirit ; but the thought that if 
he had really loved her, and really felt their 'reparation, he would have 
shown more of soiTowful surprise and less of temper, struck Christine as 
she wept, and had the effect of drying her tears as she rose, imbued with 
the conviction that it was much the best as it had happened, and that she 
was very glad it was over. 

But Mrs. Norreys appeared to take a different view of the case. Chris- 
tine was rather a matter-of-fact girl, and when she had once made up her 
mind to do a thing she did it, and therefore it was with plenty of determi- 
nation and an air of perfect calmness that she walked up to her mother's 
room when her interview with Mr. Macpherson was concluded, and in- 
formed her, in a very few words, of the change in her prospects ; but IVIrs. 
Norreys's sense of propriety was horrified at th^udden rupture, and her 
lamentations over, and objections to, the plan wer.e without end. 

**Well, mamma," exclaimed Christine, at last, rather testily for her, 
•* it's of no earthly use regretting it now, because the^ thing is done, and not 
to be undone. I have no relets on the subject myself, excepting that I 
did not come to the same decision long ago, which would have saved.me a 

fo8d many tears, and all of us trouble. But, thank Heaven ! that I have 
een enabled to see my danger before it was too late. I might have naarr 
ried, from the force of long association, blindfold. I have had a greafc 
escape." 

•*But the disCTace, Christine," her mother urged, ** and the publicity of 
such a thing ! x ou do not seem to remember that. What will the Mac- 
phersons say ? and your own friends who have known of your engagement 
all along? I am sure I shall be ashamed to show my face out of doors 
soon. What with Lady Norreys's behavior, and now yours, we shall 
be the laughing-stock of the neighborhood; — we, who have been remark- 
able for never making ourselves conspicuous before." When her mother 
relapsed into one of these whining moods Christine was apt to become a 
little impatient with her. 

"What can it possibly signify, mamma, what people say or think, in 
comparison with the happiness of my life ? Would you have had me risk 
that in order to prevent idle gossip, or put a stop to rumor ? Do you think 
women like Rachel and myself, in taking the most important steps of our 
lives, can stay to be actuated by the fear of what our neighbors will think 
of them ? Do they so stop to consider us ? And if they did, I should be 
the first to say they were fools for their pains. We may be mistaken in our 
ideas of what is the best thing for us to do. Rachel's last act may prove a 
wrong move, so may this one of mine (though I doubt it), but even if they 
do so, our lamentations vrill be for ourselves and our own rained happiness, 
not for what our friends think upon the subject. Let them think; let 
them talk ; let them kiU themselves with talking," continued Christine, 
in the energy of her indignation, ** I, for one, will never stir a jot out of , 
the path which my sense tells me is the safest to pursue, for all the tittle- 
• tattle of London." 

**But for your own sake, Christine," still whined Mrs. Norreys. *• Yon 
should have been careful to consult your frieuda be^ot^ wi\xsvs*SL^ \s^^'^^ssi% 
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an engagement of such long standing. Just fancy, — for four years you 
have been known to be engaged to Mr. Macpherson, dunns^ which time 
you have wasted the best part of yonr girlhood (you wiU be three-and- 
twcnty next birthdav, Christine), and spoilt perhaps a dozen chances of 
settling yourself, and who do you think will propose for you now ? It goes 
greatly against a young woman's chances, Christine ; men don't like a girl 
to have been engaged four years to another person previously. It turns 
them off, it's a great drawback. I should not wonder now if you never 
marry at all. Irs a ffreat pity tliat you could not have arranged matters 
better with Mr. Macpherson. Every one has their faults, and 1 dare say a 
little kind talking to might have led him to see the weakness he is guilty of." 

Christine's lip had curled more and more pal})ably as her mother's speech 
lengthened upon her ears. When it was finished, she said, contemptuously : 

** Men don't like ! Who wants them to like P Let them keep tiieir lik- 
ings to themselves ! Am I, for so paltry a reason, to link myself for life to 
a man whom I don't like? And what is a great pity? That I did not 
patch up, or do not at this moment contemplate patching up, my quarrel 
with AHck ! First, you mistake in thinking that I have had any quarrel 
with him. Secondly, that if any amount of time or consideration could 
shake my detei-mination with respect to not being his wife, that I should 
have made it known to him at all! And further, mamma, fou do me 
great injustice if you imagine that (although I feel a marriage with him 
would only make mo miserable) I could calmly contemplate, in the first 
hour of my parting with a man to whom I have been engaged, as you say, 
for years, ever marrying another ! " 

**You do not mean to remain single for life, child!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Norreys, who seemed still morcTiorriSed at this prospect than the other. 

•* I clo not know," replied Christine, quietly ; ** but I certainly think of 
nothing else at this present moment. I know I have acted for tiie best; 
but the very knowledge that separation between Alick Macpherson ana 
nayself is the best thing for both of us, cannot fail to be a source of pain to 
me. If I ever marry, of course lies in the future alone. I am^ not old, 
mamma ; and the probabilities are that I shall' do so ; but Just now, with 
my late experience fresh upon me, the alternative appears the most (^sir- 
able lot. Anyway, whether I die wedded or unwedded, I can never regret 
that I refused to marry a man whom I have ceased to love. No single 
life, however lonely and unblest, can be so cursed as that of a woman 
unhappily married. And I think, mamma, if more girls liiought as I do on 
this subject, there would be fewer miserable wives in this world. Rest 
contented in the knowledge that (notwithstanding the painful scene I have 
gone through to-day^ I am at the present happy ; and as long as I have no 
worse trouble than tne want of more blessings than I possess (instead of 
the want of less curses), you may thank Grod for the peace of your daugh- 
ter's life." 

And Mrs. Norreys, with the experience of sixty years upon her, felt hum- 
bled as she listened to the words of wisdom which proceeded from the 
mouth of her single-hearted child. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

VERY NEAR DEATH. 

«* Cecil, you are surely not so crazy as to tlunk of bcdJUng!'" exclaimed 
Lady Frances Morgan, as her lover entered the breakfast-room with a very 
suspicious looking bundle in his hand, which he immediately thrust out of 
the door again, and upon the hall table. 

**Why not?" he replied. **It's a lovely morning, and as warm as a 
toast." 

It certainly was so for the time of year, for one of those autumnal, suns 

had risen upon Brighton which do occasionally, in this climate, cheat us 

into the belief that summer is not quite gone, and make us accountable for 

rezy foolish actions, which we have ^oxaetvoi^^ te^^iSouL to remember and 

regret afterw&rda. 
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** So it may be for a walk," pouted Lady Finances ; ** but it will be fright- 
fully cold in the water." 

**Cold! I wish you'd try a good swim against the tide on a day like 
this, Fan. You wouldn't call it cold, then. It's precious hot work, I can 
tell you." 

** Well ! I can't try a good swim, and so I don't know anything about it," • 
rejoined Lady Frances, who had set her heart upon a morning stroll witli 
her fiance, and did not admire having to change her plans. "What are 
you going to do, Lady Norreys ? " 

** I don't know," said Rachel, lifting her heavy eyes to Lady Frances's 
face. They had finished breakfast, and she was sitting by the window, 
watching apparently the passers-by. 

•* Won't you come for a walk on the pier, or shall we ride ? We can d i 
so very well without Cecil ; ai7.d I want to explore some of the surrounding 
country. It is just the morning for a ride, so beautifully warm," for the 
window was open, and the air circulating through the apartment. ** Who 
are you watching for — the postman?" 

The color flew violently to Rachel's face as the unpremeditated shaft hit 
her hard. The fact is, she was watching for the postman, although .she 
woMd hardly have acknowledged it to herself, and would sooner have done 
anything than had it thus sharply brouffht home to her by others. Ever 
since she had received that letter from Christine T which she had answered 
without mentioning her husband's name) she haa almost, without her own 
cognizance, watched for the postman. She had risen each day with an un- 
naiped hope fluttering in her breast — a hope which had continued there to 
flutter, by slow degrees to fail, and then to die, as morning succeeded to 
iafternoon and afternoon to evening, and the several postmen passed their 
door, or stopping, left letters for every one but herself. She had hoped, 
unknown to herself, that the sister (from the enthusiasm with which her 
own letter was written) mi^ht strive to influence the brother in her behsClf, 
or that Raymond himself, m the desolation of their enforced separation, 
might feel the want of the love he had once rejected at her hands, and 
write a few short words to tell her so. However few, however tardv, so 
they breathed regret, Rachel in those days would not have scorned them. 
The hunger which had raged in her own heart (since the night which might 
have reunited them forever — but had only served to separate them further) 
had grown to be so ffreat and so continuous, that she would have snatched 
for satisfaction at the smallest crumb of love that Raymond deigned to 
throw her. She was not vehement now — the passion and the force seemed 
spent together ; she was simply numbed — numbed to every outward thing, 
but conscious herself of a gnawinff, never-ceasing pain, which dwelt about 
the reffion of her heart, and would not cease for effort or for argument, and 
yet to neal which she had no balm to call her own. 

As Lady Frances's random question struck her ear, Rachel rose from her 
position near the window, and tried to answer it cheerflilly. She did not 
affect a gay or careless manner, for it would have been as much beyoild her 

Eower as it would have been unsyited to the circumstances through which 
er family had lately passed. 

** I am quite ready to go either for a walk or a ride, whichever you pre- 
fer, Frances," she replied; ** but I must wait until my mother comes down 
stairs " (for Mrs. Northland had not been well the last few days, and had 
lain in bed later than usual). ** Unless, indeed," Rachel continued, with a 
smile, ** Cecil finds, when it comes to the point, that looking at th6 sea is 
sufficient enjoyment for this weather, and returns to escort you himself." 

** Cecil is not likely to do anything of the sort," rejoined her brother, pre- 
paring for his start, ** so you must be each other's cavaliers for this morn- 
mg, ladies. AurevoirP'' 

**By-the-by," he continued, re-entering the room (it was a custom of 
Cecil's always to reajppear for a last word), ** who do you think I encoun- 
tered when I was at the Court,.Rachel?" 

He meant when he had gone there to conduct her father's funeral, for 
only a week had elapsed since that time. 

"How can I tell," she said, coloring, for hex \l\i&\^^:(A tq.^^^ xo^a ^^s^ 
remembrance, but then she added, ** umesa, Viida^^A^»^^>»^^^'^'^*^^ 
27 
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** Thafs it," he replied, laughinj^, for Major Craven never treated the 
sabject of Mrs. Arundel, except with the keenest satisfaction at the recoUec- " 
tion of her late defeat* "Norreysand 1 were having a smoke together, 
and liad strayed outside the gate, when who shoula I see but my Lady 
Arundel, all frills and furbelows, sauntering along the king's highway." 

*• Did you speak to her, Cecil? " demanded his sister. 

** Speak to her, Rachel !" he replied, in the ^atest surprise. " What do 
you think I am made of? I should thuik not, mdeed, nor did she appear to 
wish to give me the opportunity, for she turned and ran l)efore the enemy's 
flag. And what is better still, hearing that Laburnum Cottage was in the 
market again, and the widow desirous to get rid of it at any price, I sent An- 
drews to the landlord and bought the lease of him. I intend to install my 
bailiff there for the future — we'll have no widows settling themselves just 
under our noses, whether w» wish it or not. Will we^^ Fan ? " 

** No, indeed," said the prospective mistress of Craven Court, as she 
thought of how nearly its owner had been lost to her by the machinations 
of the widow under dispute. 

** So I hope we have seen the last of Mrs. Arundel," said Cecil, in conclu- 
gion, ** and now I am really and truly off." 

He left the room as he spoke, and soon after they saw him walk care- 
lessly along the sun-lighted cliff, as he made his way towards Kemp Town. 

But he had not gone far before he saw tlie back of a figure leaning over 
the palings on the opposite side of the road, which struck him as familiar ; 
he cross, cl at once, and in another moment had clapped Su* Raymond Nor- 
reys on the back. 

** Whv, Norreys ! " he exclaimed, *f what are you doing here ; or being 
here, why are you not in my mother's house ? It's a lovely morning, isn't 
it ? Where have you sprung from ? " 

The face of Raymond Norreys appeared very careworn and restless, as 
he turned round to answer him. 

'** My dear fellow," he said, •* I am here because I do not know what on 
earth to do with myself; I feel so restless. I am infinitely miserable, Cra- 
ven, and that's the fact." 

lie looked the words as he spoke them. His sister, Christine, had said to 
Mm only the night before, — 

** Where are you going to now, Raymond ? You will wear yourself out, 
rushing about in tms manner, and taking no rest ; " and he had affirmed 
that he had an engagement, or given vent to some equally convenient fic- 
tion, knowing all the time, however, that his intention was to go down to 
Brighton, to oe on the spot where she was, to breathe the same air, perhaps 
to see her as she passed. For the heavier portion of his business accom- 
plished, and the novelty of his altered fortunes gone, as Raymond Nor- 
reys's wife, so Raymond Norreys found liimself unutterably wretched and 
alone. As Rachel chafed beneath the slow march of the weary hours, as 
she hungered and thirsted for a word or look from him she loved, to tell 
her she was not altogether lost to him ; so Raymond chafed and fretted, 
longed and pined, and could find no diversion in pleasure or forgctfulness 
in active employment. And this restless tiunger had brought him down to*" 
try and find a satisfaction however sony, in gazing on the windows of the 
house she dwelt in, or watching the door frcwn which his yearning eyes 
hoped to see her issue. 

But anything like a confession of misery or hopelessness from the light- 
hearted, reckless, bravado spirit of Raymond Norreys, fell with such strange 
earnestness upon the ear of Cecil Craven, that he felt quite affected by it. 

** My dear Norreys," he replied, ** I can see you are, but I believe it's all 
your own fault. In your way, you know, you are as proud as Rachel is ; 
uid until one or other of you gives hi, this sort of thing "will go on. And 
yet, I believe, that if you were just to summon up pluck to walk into that 
house, and say two words to her (I know it's not your part, old fellow, but 
she is only a woman, you knoW, after all, and we must humor the creatures 
sometimes), that she'd fall into your arms, and it would be all right. She 
is quite as wretched as you are, and that's the truth." 

*'Are you sure of it? " replied Raymond, a gleam of hope lighting up 
iis eyes as Ms friend spoke. ** 1 did uol fe^WX. so^^a^xilL^ ^\ ^s»fc^ Graven, 
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haying so much to occupy me, but the last few dayslhaye beenn( 
with linking of her, and the cause of our separation." 

** I am sure of it," said Cecil. **Here, just walk on with me, Norreys; 
and I'll tell you all about her." 

Then the two men commenced to stroll together in the direction Cecil had 
chosen, ^nd he told his friend so much about KachePs lassitude and despond- 
ency and nervous anxiety, that poor Raymond's step grew lighter with 
each sentence uttered, until he almost seemed to walk upon air. 

*• All you have to do, is, to brinff down your pride to make the first 
advance to her," concluded Cecil : "out I won't swear to the upshot of an 
hiterview with her otherwise." 

* * I'll do it !" exclaimed Raymond. * * I'd kneel to her. Craven, if I thought 
she really cared for me. I'd humble myself to any degree ; I'd " 

** Well, well, my dear fellow ; you need not let all Brighton know your 
honorable intentions," said Cecil, laughing at poor Raymond's ardor. * • You 
come and bathe with me first, and we'll settle the other matter after- 
wards." 

•* Bathe!" exclaimed Raymond, opening his eyes. "Why, you don't 
mean to say you are going to bathe to-day ? " 

** Indeed, I am," said the other, ** wny, the water will be as warm as 
possible with this sun upon it. You'll come, too, won't you ? " 

** Not I," replied Raymond. *• I've had too much salt water forced on 
me in the pursuit of duty, to make me care to tumble in it this sort of 
weather. I expect you will find a little of it go a long way, Craven." 

** Not if you were with me," he replied; ** I've heard so much of your 
swimming exploits, Norreys, I wanted you to giye me a few examples of 
the same." 

*• Ask me six months' hence," laughed Raymond, whose spirits had risen 
m a most extraordinary manner during the last half hour. ** I believe I 
am considered rather a good swinamer, out I should think the sea, this morn- 
ing, would be enough to chill any one's ardor." 

And it appeared as though the populace were of Raymond Norreys's 
opinion, for when the two men arrived at that part of the beach, whence 
Cecil purposed to bathe, there was not a soul within hailing distance, and 
all the machines were drawn up on the shingles, with their doors locked. 

"Hang it!" exclaimed Cecil, impatiently, **I shall start from here, 
then.^' 

"Better not Craven," was the reply, "you'll be fined before you know 
where you are. Wait a minute, and I'll find some of the people belonging 
to those baths." 

There was a line of buildings labelled "Baths" within sight, and Ray- 
mond Norreys, having applied there, learned that all the proprietors of the 
machines were away, and the machines themselves laid up for the season. 

" You see there ain't many as apply for them at this time of the year," 
added his informant, " at least, not at this end of the beach, and so it isn't 
worth their while to stay about with them ; but that's my boat you see there, 
and my lad can handle an oar, and so if the gentleman likes to have him- 
self run out a bit he can, and bathe from the boat's side." 

"You had better give up the idea for to-day. Craven," said Raymond, 
when the former, on hearing the proposal, expressed his willingness to 
acquiesce in it ; " it will be very cold, bathing from a boat." 

" I don't care a fig about the cold," replied Cecil, who was rather obsti- 
nately inclined when he had once got a notion in his head ; and the old 
seaman strengthened his determination by remarking that, — 

"'Twas a beautiful day, to be sure, and a beautiful sea; and he didnt 
think as the water would be so cold as it had been the week before, and 
they had had plenty of bathers about then. 'Twas only last Monday as the 
machines were drawn up," he concluded by asserting, **and they never 
would have done it if they could have guessed there'd come such a change, 
but it was a change, to be sure, and would the gentleman please to have the 
. boat," &c., &c., &c. 

And the gentleman would please, and so the little craft was launched, and 
the lad, a boy of fifteen or thereabouts, jumped into it and took his seat. 

" Take an oar, Norreys," shouted Cecil, as they \jTOi^twc^^ \^ tsq^ 5J5 
from the shore. 
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*' Thanks, Td rather not, if yon can manage without me,^. returned Ray- 
mond. 
A moment afterwards he was sonr he had said so ; a moment aftewards 

J Cecil having only thrown him back some laughing reioinder as he seised 
he other oar mmself ) Raymond rej^etted th\it he had not gone witii his 
friend — that he had not been subjected to a little more persuasion. But 
the fact was, he wanted to be alone with his own thoughts for awhile ; he 
could hardly believe yet that what his brother-in-law tmd him was true — 
that Rachel was really fretting at his absence and pining for his return. If 
so, what happiness ! — what oliss ! — what ecstasy was in store for bof^ of 
them ! But the idea was so new to him : he had been bemoaning her indif- 
ference for so long, and of late had so determined within himseLT that her 
own assertion to tne contrary was false, that he could not all at once take it 
in', as he wished to do ; and therefore, to be alone with this fresh delicious 
hope, was company — the best of company — to him, and he wanted to in- 
dulge himself by a few minutes of solitude before he sought her presence. 
Ana yet he was sorry Hiat he had not accepted CeciPs offer, and gone in tiie 
boat with him. lie could not understand why, but the regret returned 
more than once, surprising him each time, the knowledge struck him that 
it was there again. In the mean while he cast himself upon the beach, and 
dreamt of Rachel. The sunshine certainly felt very warm there, and was 
inviting, although it had not the power to lessen the deep color in die fingers 
and noses of some half-dozen little children, who, with their nursery-maid, 
were all the human creatures within sight of him, for the superannuated 
sailor had retired again to his chimney-corner, and the boat was no longer 
within hail. As Raymond lay upon the beach, his cigar between his Mps. 
and that happiest of dreams warming his hearths blood, he remarked hoW' 
fast the tide was running out. 

•* If Craven means to oathe this morning, he had better do it," he thought, 
as he marked the rapid progress of the waters ; ** he Will find it heavy work 
swimming back against this tide." 

The boat had made some distance by this time, and he could see CecU 
standing in it and undressing. He tried to holloa out some words to him 
between his closed hands, to the same effect as the channel in which his 
thoughts were running, but his efforts were ineffectual, although his action 
did not pass unnoticed ; Cecil Craven shook his head merrily at him, and 
the wind brought back his words upon the shore, and scattered them. So 
then he lay down on the shingles again, and resumed his smoking and his 
tram of thought. The nursery-maid, meanwhile, with her charge, aU eager- 
ness to watdi the exploits of the gentleman in the boat, stood near hua, 
gazing. 

Raymond had remained inactive for another ten minutes, when he was 
roused from his reverie by an exclamation from the girl beside him. 

" Look, sir ! he's gone — the gentleman's gone ! " 

"Eh! what did you say?" said Raymond, carelessly — "gone. Ah! 
yes," fully tMnldng that she had watched the first plunge into the sea on 
Cecil's part, and become excited in consequence. 

•• He ain't coming up a^ain, sir. Look ! look ! " 

This time she touched his arm, and Raymond raised his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the water. There he saw what made him start to his feet wkh a loud 
exclamation, for the lad was standing in the boat, with every appearance of 
being greatly alarmed, as he waved nis oar and his woollen cap sdtemately, 
and then gazed over the side, evidently not knowing what to ao. 

. •* What's the matter? " exclaimed Raymond, appealing to the excited girl 
beside him. *• Where is he ? " 

♦* Please, sir, he's gone down ! " she answered. " I told you so. I seed 
hfan jump ever so many minutes ago, when you was thinking. He swam a 
little way out, and then his arms went up, and he went dowh, and he ain^ 
came up since ! " 

" Good God ! " exclaimed Raymond. " Cramps 

He had been divesting himself of his coat and waistcoat as the norseiy- - 
jBftaid spoke, and now threw them in a heap upon the beach. 

**hodk after my clothes," he said, hurriedly. "My watch and pursd fSM 
'%eref and tell aome one, girl, if yon oan\^^ wnd^qvitKout further thought or 
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direction Raymond Norreys strode into the shallow water up to his knees— 
np to his middle — deeper — a little deeper still — and then there was heard 
a dull plunge, and he was striking out manfully to the rescue of his friend. 

It was easy swimming out, for the heavy tide was running fast, and one 
huge wave but bore him to its crested top, to toss him into me arms of an* 
other. Raymond Norreys had not exaggerated his own powers ; he was 
both an able and a gallant swimmer, and he had the courage of a lion. As 
his well-knit muscles did their work surely, each stroke brought him nearer 
and nearer to the side of the boat ; but as soon as he gained it, the lad hur- 
riedly directed him to a spot some distance further on. 

•*He went down just there, sir," he almost screamed. "It wasn't my 
fault, indeed. 1 can't swim, sir, or I would have gone after him. Pni a 
' deal nearer than I was when he sunk, but I don't see signs of him no- 
where." 

But Raymond had not stayed to hear half the frantic speech. His prac- 
tised e^e, accustomed to the sea, had spied something on before him, wnich, 
to the inexperienced, might have seemed a log, or a mass of floating sea- 
weed, but which he knew to be a human head, and struck out for it. But 
even as he neared it, it disappeared again, and when it next rose, had been 
carried far away on the fast receding tide. Again he went on, cleaving 
with powerful strokes the buoyant waters, never thinking of his waning 
strength, never calculating on the chances of his own return, whilst a hope 
remained of bringing that indistinct something before him back to shore. 

The nufsery-maid had stood staring after hmi for some minutes after he 
had entered the water, crying with her excitement and her fear, whilst she 
admired the prowess he displayed ; but then the idea seemed to strike her^ 
dull as she was, that the boldest swimmers sometimes do not return to 
shore, and under this new dread she deserted her little charges. 

•* Now, Mary Ann, you just stay alon^ of Charley and Jane and the rest 
of them, whilst I run to the baths ; " and without further preamble sbe was 
off. 

Once clear of the mass of hard, unyielding shingle, so difficult to tread 
swiftly, and beyond the beach, her task was easy. Above tlie overhanging 
cliff, and on the thoroughfare, a dozen voices and a dozen pairs of hands 
answered at once to her call for help, and in another five minutes a second 
boat was launched and manned, and proceeded rapidly, under the stroke 
of four oars, to the place of the accident, whilst a little crowd collected on 
the beach to watch its progress, to all of which in turn the nursery-maid 
related the alarming incidents she had witnessed, acqmring quite an im- 
portance injier own eyes from the eagerness with which the various ques- 
tioners assailed her, and the desire Siey each expressed to keep her con- 
versation wholly to themselves. 

And meanwhile the boat was ploughing the waters, and now had reached 
the other. 

** They are on ahead," shouted the lad, as soon as they were within hail. 
•* He's got him, and turned. They're coming this way." 

** And why haven't you steered to meet 'em, stupid P " was the reply he 
got. ** What good do you expect to do looking at them? " And then to 
one of the men — ** Do you see 'em, Tom P " 

** Just a head of us," replied the other. 

•* Now, mates, all together ; " and the boat resumed her course. But the 
next moment the same voice exclaimed, — 

•* Steady, there ! they're down ! " 

Yes ! it was true. He had struck out to the relief of Cecil Craven, encum- 
bered by his shirt and heavy trousers, had gained and rescued him (as far as 
supporting the senseless form so much weightier t^an his own above water 
could be called a rescue),. and then Raymond Norreys had turned and at- 
tempted to swim back against that cruel tide in support of that heavy burden, 
and having reached so far, had failed. First, his muscles had performed 
their office slower, and he had drawn his breath laboriously ; then sensation 
had in a measure deserted him, and he could not any longer feel the grasp 
he still rigidly maintained upon that inanimate body. And lastly, hm 
own head had become giddy, and his arm, miconsciously to himself bail v»i- 
laxed its hold, and his limbs had failed, aad 'BiAyKioui^.'^QkTte^^Vsiss^* 
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hands were empty, and that he himself was sinklncr. And then the heavy 
waters closed over his eyes and ears and mouth, and he knew and fell no 
more. 

••Steady, Tom — a little more to this side — that's it; gently, lads, gent- 
ly — there's another yet. This here's the one as was bathing. That's 
nght, Bill, lay 'em down there, and keep their heads niised whiiot we make 
the best of our way hofaie. I doubt but what the dark 'uu's gone, if the 
other ain't, too. (Jover them up with these coats. Well, the Lord pre- 
serve us all ! " 

And in profound silence the men rowed back to shore, although the shout 
which arose thence, tis they lifted the bodies from J,he water, showed them 
that their benevolent action had been watched and appreciated. 

••And now where shall we tiiko them?" was the inquiry which simulta- 
neously arose from several voices, as the boat was hauled up by friendly aid 
and grated on the shingles. At first no one answered. The shed of the 
Humane Society was at the other end of the beach, and no eiUcient aid was 
near. 

•• To the baths," suggested a voice in the crowd. 

•• But tliey ain't got^'no blankets there," said a second. 

•• Here's a d<Krtor," exchiimvd a third, as a professional man who had 
heard of the accident from a witnt^ss above, pushed his way into the assem- 
blage, lie walked up to the bodies of Cecil Craven and Raymond Norreys, 
and lifted the fallen eyelids with his'thumb. 

•• Who are they ? " he demanded, shortly. 

•• I don't know tlie dark one," replied one of the boatmen ; ** but the tall- 
est is Major Craven. lie's often about hercj in the summer-time." 

•* Does he live near?" was the next inquiry. 

•• Quite close, sir, — at No. — in the Parade." 

•• Then caiTy them home at once ; they both breathe," was the decisive 
order. •• 1 will go forward and prepare the family for their arrival. Police- 
man, keep the crowd off." 

And starting upon his errand, he was closely followed by the sad proces- 
sion, carrying the bodies of tlie two young men, covered with sail-cloth. 

Rachel and Lady Frances had not gone out riding or walking after all, 
and were still 8ittin«f at the dining-room window (now closed), whilst Mrs. 
North'rvnd reclined in an arm-chair near the lire ; for the lictitious beauty 
of the moraing had proved evanescent, and the sky had already resettled 
itself into its November shade of gray. 

••What can all these men be doing P" exclaimed Lady Frances, as the 
cavalcade first met her eye. **Look, Lady Norreys, they are carrying 
something between them, — is it a man ? " 

Rachel, quicker to see things than Lady Frances, instinctively guessed 
the truth. 

•* Oh, don't watch tliem, Frances," she said, shuddering; ** I dare say it 
is some poor drowned creature that they are taking home ; " and at that 
moment the doctor's knock sounded at their own hall-door. 

Then there commenced a hurried colloquy in the passage, in which the 
sai-pnse expressed by the woman of the house was so soon blended with 
exclamations of horror and tears of commiseration, that Iklrs. Noithland 
grew alarmed, and rushed out of the room to learn what was the matter. 
The girls were about to follow her, when the landlady entered, and essayed 
to stop them. 

••Pray, don't go, my dear ladies, it isn't a fit sight for you, — it isn't. 
Indeed. Ah ! poor dear gentlemen ; and to think it should happen so soon 
after the other, and in my house, too. Well, they always say one death 
makes three." 

•* Grood heavens ! what do you mean ? " screamed Rachel, as followed by 
Lady Frances, she darted past her into the passage, just in time to see her 
poor mother faint in the arms of one of the servants, 'whilst a crowd of wet 
men were blocking up the narrow staircase. 

•• Oh, what is itP " vociferated Lady Frances. •• What are they doing? 
who is hurt, Rachel P who is deadP " 

But Rachel did not need to ask infoTmation of either herself or others. 
*' CSsct/, Francea /" she gasped. " Dxo^iieOL\ 0\i, -^Qot \s^\saxia»V" 
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CHAPTER XXXVn AND LAST. 

HEART TO HEART. 

But Cecil was not drowned, and in a short time their fears respecting him 
were lulled to rest. For before Mrs. Northland had entirely recovered from 
the death-like swoon into which the news had thrown her ; by the time that 
she had staggered to her feet again, and, putting those aside who ttied to 
stay her steps, had expressed her determination not to be kept from the 
• presence of her son, the doctor bore down upon them wifch the glad intelli- 
gence that for the present they mi^ht lay aside their anxiety on Major Cra- 
ven's behalf, for he had opened his eyes and spoken, and was already on 
the high road to recovery. 

** Thank God ! " ejaculated Mrs. Northland, and then she added, though 
apparently with an effort, ** and the other? " 

** The other gentleman is not yet conscious, I regret to say," replied the 
doctor, but he breathes more freely, and there is every hope that our 
efforts" (he had by this time been joined by a brother practitioner) *• will 
eventually be as successful in his case as in that of Major Craven." 

** The other ! " exclaimed Rachel ; ** what other ? " 

She had been so occupied with reviving her mother since the account of 
the accident reached her, that she had had no time to make further inqui- 
ries, and had believed, until then, that her brother was the only sufferer. 
Mrs. Northland knew who the other was (for she had seen both the inani- 
mate bodies as they were can'ied up the stairs), so had Martha Wilson, who 
was now by her mistress's side, but they neither of them dared to mention 
the fact to Rachel, and as they hesitated, the doctor, who was a stranger to 
them^tll, and had no idea of the connection between the lady before him 
and his patient, settled the question by saying, — 

•* Sir Raymond Norreys ; at least so I understand his name to be from the 
servants." 

** Raymond," shrieked Rachel ; ** my husband ! " 

•*Hash!" exclaimed IVlrs. Noithland, too late, to the doctor; "this is 
Lady Norreys." ^ 

"1 am very sorry," he comn^gnced, looking awkward the while, but 
Rachel waited for no apologies. Straight from the room she went, like an 
arrow from a bow, despite all entreaties from her mother orX«ady Frances, 
and scaled the staircase to the upper regions. Mrs. Northland attempted to 
follow her, but fell back upon her chair, as she tried to walk. 

** Go with herv please," she said, with quick entreaty, to the doctors. 
'* Give her all the hope you can, she is very young ; " ana then as the med- 
ical man disappeared to execute her wishes, she sunk back upon her cush- 
ions and addressing Lady Frances, said, — 

** Oh, Frances ! is it possible, we are to have another loss? I think all 
this giief will be the death of me ! " 

But Rachel heard nothing of this. Swiftly and silently as she had sped 
from the lower room, did she enter the upper one, where Raymond Nor- 
reys had been laid. It happened to be the first she came across, — the same 
one on the landing wliere her father had so lately died. As she entered, 
she saw another stranger, together with some servants, busily occupied 
near the bed with hot blankets and water-bottles ; a man who, ignorant of 
her identity, looked up jealously from his occupation, as she crossed the 
threshold, and authoritatively warned her off again. 

** My dear lady, you must leave us, you must, indeed. We are doing all 
that is necessary for the case, and it is no sight for you." 

But paying no heed to his words, she walked straight into the room. 
Then the other doctov followed her, and having whispered to his friend who 
ghe was, they said no more, but permitted her to have her way. 

** I mitst see him," was all she had whispered, as she ad voiced towards 
the bed. Her voice was so determined, as well as her manner, and there 
was such a tone of low excitement running through her words, that, ha^- 
ever much their ideas of propriety may liave \ifte\i ^oOzLa^ vX ^^ %Rfioss9 
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the medical men instinctively retreated a little from the side of their patient, 
and allowed her to have free access to liim. 

• Yes ! tliere he lay I her Raymond ! her beloved, whom she had parted 
from in an^or, but so short a time ago. There he lay, every vein in his 
body showing leaden color tlirough the clear dark skin; his eyes half 
opened with a look that maile her very soul recoil, it was so like death ; 
his liUie, muscular limbs l}ing ner\'eless, ri^d, and motionless by his side, 
and on his naked breast, suspended from a black ribbon, a tiny locket (even' 
in that awful moment Rachel recognized and remembered the far-off time 
she had given him the childish trumpery toy), with all its gilding worn off, 
and a lock of ruddy chestnut hair curled round one side of it. As she 
stood and gazed upon him (though but for a moment), every tear dried in 
her eyes, whilst the hot fever came on upon her face and made them shine, 
with a fiilse, unnatural brilliancy. She did not regard the presence of the 
doctors or the servants ; she felt no shame, no reserve, in that dread hour ; 
she only saw before her, as she thought, her dead ! and with a hungry eager 
cry, Rachel throw herself upon tlie marble body, and burying her face 
against his, impressed kiss after kiss in rapid succession upon h& eyes, his 
forehead, and his mouth. 

But here one of the doctors interposed. 

** Forgive me, Ljuly Norreys, but we cannot possibly permit this. You 
forget that the patients life is at stake, and if you wish our endeavors to be 
successful you will leave us to pursue them alone." 

At tliese words, Rachel raised herself at once from the body of Raymond. 
She felt ashamed that she should have suffered her feelings to overcome 
her prudence, and homfied to think tliat she might even have impeiilled by 
it that precious life. She turned to the medical men as they resumed t^eir 
efforts, and said, hurriedly, — 

** I do not know who you are, gentlemen, but I thank you for reminding 
me of his danger. For God^s sake persevere in your attempts, and do not 
leave off until you have rxjcovered him. And heaven bless you for i!liem, 
whether you succeed or no. I am rich," she added, passionately, *• but I do 
not wron^ you by supposin<y that that knowledge will increase your energy ; 
although it can, iind it shiul, in any case, abundantly reward you ; but if 
you save his life," she continuetf, with pleading pathos, that almost 
amounted to a cry of agony, as she clasped her hands together, **I will 
pray for you — God knows I will — to the very last hour of my existence. 
You can, you will save him ; will you not 1*" 

Her eyes were flashing like jewels now, as she seized one of the doctors 
by the arm, and her very soul seemed han^jing on his answer. 

"Wo are doing our veiy best, Latly Norreys," he answered, gravely, 
•• and we have, under heaven, every hope of success. See how much more 
freely Sir Raymond breathes even now ! You can best help us, my dear 
lady, by praying for a blessing upon our endeavors." 

She aid not speak to him again ; she only took one more hurried glance 
at the dear face looking so free from all earthly passion, in its awfiu still- 
ness, and then stole silently from the room. 

Outside the door she encountered her mother, whose eyes asked the 
question which she dared not put into words. 

** Better," replied Rachel, in low, measured tones, — •* a little better; he 
breathes. How is dear Cecil, now ? " 

** Quite conscious, Rachel, though feeling weak, an3 anxious to see you. 
He is infinitely distressed about poor Raymond, for it appears that it was 
in the effort to save your brother's life that he has so nearly lost his own." 

Cecil was nearly recovered, and only too willing to talk of the danger he 
had gone through, and to laud the courage and intrepidity of his friend, by 
which he had been rescued. 

•• If Norreys dies," he said several times during that afternoon^, ** I shali 
never hold up my head a^ain." 

But Norreys did not die. Half an hour after Rachel had seen him he 

was pronoimced to be in a fair way to live, and she was eager to be allowed 

to go to him. But this Dr. Sherard (who had been sunmioned to his aid) 

would not hear of. 

"Sir Raymond is excessively wea^,"" \ift «a.\^, " wci^ xMasfc \ift ^^reserved 

&oin all agitation. We have not yet toVd \mn. e\^ii ^Xvax'^^kfe Sa^"^ 
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But as hour after hour went on, and still she was not admitted to his 
room, Rachel grew impatient. She waylaid Dr., Sherard, and attacked him 
upon the subject. She was longinff to be near him, — employed in his 
behalf, — biking trouble for him. Now that he had been so nearly taken 
from her forever, and in so noble a cause, Rachel felt as if she never could 
do enough to signify her gi*atitude and love to him. 

•* Not allowed to go to my husband ! " she urged ; ** it is rather hard, Dr. 
Sherard, and when even the servants are allowed to pass in and out." 

** The presence of sei*vants can have no power to a^tate Sir Raymond, 
Lady NoiTcys. I cannot say as much for yours. Besides (I grieve to tell 
you so), — but I do not think an interview with him would be productive of 
any pleasure to you just yet ; because he has been very feverish all the 
afternoon, and a little delirium has set in — a passing weakness, doubtless, 
that will be gone in the morning, but, under the circumstances, it is best he 
should be kept perfectly quiet." 

** Delirious — good heavens ! Dr. Sherard, is he in danger? " 

** Certainly not at present. Lady Norreys, and in the mean while let me 
entreat you to keep your own mind quiet and at rest." 

At rest ! How easy to say so — to avdise so ! Rachel crept up to her own 
room after this little interview with the doctor, and groping her way in the 
dark to the bedside, fell on her knees there, and remained so. Cecil was 
up again by this time, and seated in the arm-chair by the fire in the dining- 
room, being petted and made much of by his mother and Lady Fran- 
ces, whilst he who had rescued him from** so dreadful a death — who had 
been the means of his sitting there ever again; he — her darling — her 
sours darling — her lover — her Raymond (Rachel disguised none of her 
feelings from herself or others now) had recovered his consciousness only 
to lose it again ; had been resuscitated only to fall a prey, perhaps, to a 
wasting fever, such as her first father died of, which should sap all his 
strength and energy, and cut him down before her eyes by slow degrees. 
For jfechel was so miserable that she took a savage pleasure in making the 
worst of the case. So her mother found her an hoqr aftei'wards, when she 
crept np-stairs to see what had become of her daughter, and to ask her why 
she did not join them in the warm, cheerful room below. But Rachel would 
not move out of the dark or the cold. They were congenial to her present 
state of feeling. 

** Leave me alone, mother," she said, ** it is the kindest thin^ you can do. 
I feel until something is decided about Raymond, that I shall neither carel 
to eat or sleep." 

Dr. Sherard had not exaggerated the position in which Raymond Nor- 
reys lay ; on the contrary, he had made lighter of it than he thought, in 
order to avoid alarming his wife. For the fact is, he was for some time 
after that in gi-eat danger. The unusual excitement and fatigue which he 
had gone through for a fortnight previous to his immersion, and during 
which period he had taken very little food and scarcely any rest, had ill- 
prepared his frame for the call which had been so suddenly made upon its 
Sowers. And to this reason was attributable the tendency to fever which 
e displayed as soon as animation was restored, — a tendency which before 
long resolved itself into a severe attack upon the brain, — under the influ- 
ence of which Raymond Norreys hovered between life and death, till it 
seemed a lottery which should claim him. By the next day, indeed. Dr. 
Sherard was enabled to fulfil the hope he had held out to Rachel that she 
should then be admitted to her husband's presence, simply because he was 
so insensible to all outward objects that it could not signify who attended on 
him, so that he was carefully and continuously watched. By the next day 
a hospital nurse was installed in his room, for he had shown symptoms of 
becoming violent, and his mother and sister had been telegraphed for, and 
were staying in the same house, — Mrs. Northland thinking that she never 
Gould make enough of the mother, whose son's life had so nearly been given 
in exchange for that of her own child. By the next day Cecil was walldng 
about the nouse again, eager to do anything he could to mitigate the suffer- 
ing his own wilfulness had been the means of entailing upon the whol^ 
family, and so anxious and heart-broken about the state of Raymond K<»6- j 
reys that he had no time even to make love to Lak.OL^ ¥ic^T:L<2.^^^^\^OcL^^l^«:S&a6k. | 
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on his part that young lady (having recovered her own spirits) resented 
acconlingly. 

By the next day little was hoard about the house, which sorrow had for 
tlie second time so unexpectedly visited, but the whispered conference« 
which were continually taking place uix)n the staircase, an^l the harsh dis- 
cordance of the sick man^s voice, so strangely altered by delirium, as he 
gave vent in loud tc»rms to the dictates of his disordered fancy ; or sadder 
still, when his unnatural laugh, which made one shudder to listen to, rang 
over the upper-landing to the hall below. 

But, what of Rachel? 

She was no longer to be found sitting in her usual attitude in idle thought, 
and gazing from the windows; nor yet thrown down by her bedside pray- 
ing with tears and unuttered groans, and hands feebly outstretched into the 
darkness. Sht^ could not bear any longer to remam with folded palms 
coniiniHiing with her sorrow. It had become too great a grief for that ; had 
sli<» done so, she would have gone mad. She would not even stay to re- 
v'Avo coinfoit from hov mother or his ; she wouM ]):it away from h(?r Chris- 
lino's pitying kiss ; she would fly from the sound of CeciPs or Lady Frances's 
words of attempted consolation. They meant it kindly — only" too much 
so, but had she given in to their desires they would have driven her wild. 
No! wliih^ that unearthly laughter was p(?aling tlu'ough the house — while 
those unmeaning words followed her wherever she went — she could not 
renir\in (iiii-t ; Miu would have died if they had forced her so to do. Days 
sue? { (mUmI days, and still the ciniel fever continued at its height, and still 
the (1 lirinni was unabated, and so were RachePs strength and energy. In 
and ont of that siek-ehamber she crept; but she was generally inside of it, 
administering to hU wants ; giving him food or medicine ; cooling his hot 
head with vhicgar and water ; or gently sponging his hands and arms. Of- 
ten she would sit by his bedside for hours together, his hands clasped in her 
own, whilst he would ramble on to her, in what might almost (so far as its 
intelligibility went) have been reckoned an unknown tongue, of scenes in 
which he had mixed, actions which he had done, and events which he had 
long before forgotten, and which only returned now, that he might torture 
his poor mind with the attempt to recollect them perfectly. He never- 
seemed to know her; he called her by every name but lier own, — that he 
never mentioned, — but his eyes would follow her li^ht figure as it moved 
about his room, and his grasp would detain her by his side till she nearly 
dropped from fatigue, and when she left him he would murmur in a plain- 
tive tone like a fretful child, and she would be back in a moment. She did 
not stop to ask herself once, what might be the issue of- all this ; she could 
not, dared not look beyond the present ; and if a thought of the possible 
future ever loomed upon her mind, Rachel put it from her, with a shudder- 
ing horror, and only told herself that whatever happened, her place was 
here — her heart, her hope, was here ; and that she and she only, must 
nurse him, and live or die, according as he lived or died. The old hospital 
nurse, who did not see such charms in her patient as her employer did, 
was used to wondering during her moments of relaxation where ** that 
poor creature. Lady Norreys, got her strength from, for she had never been 
in bed, to her certain knowledge, since she had entered the house, which 
was a fortnight come Tuesday, and nursing the gentleman up-stairs wasn't 
like ordinary nussing either, for a more refractory bit of flesh she never 
came across, and she'd nussed a many in her day." 

But Rachel gained her strength, from a source of which the hospital 
nurse, in her ** ordinary nussings," knew nought; from a source that never 
wastes, that never fails, never nms dry — the inexhaustible fountain of a 
woman's love. 

But a day came, at last, when Raymond Norreys was pronounced con- 
scious and out of danger. A joyful, never-to-be-forgotten day, when Dr. 
Sherard announced the news publicly to the assembled family, and was 
received by a glad shout from Cecil, a flood of tears from the women of the 
party, and by Rachel (that morning, for a wonder, at the breakfast-table) 
with a iSudden flushing, a deadly pallor, and then a blind stumble forwards, 
as if she was groping ner way in the darkiiess. 

**Sbe 18 fainting ! " exclaimed Mxa.lSoT^M^Tid, «i.TA'Ntc^J^Qtt«^^ starting 
^ her aid. 
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But she recovered herself almost immediately, amd attempted to smilo at 
them. 

•*No! I am not," she said, with difficulty. **I am only stunned with 
happiness ! Oh ! Dr. Sherard, may God's richest mercies be yours for- 
ever ! " 

And as she spoke, she took the kind doctor's hand anf] prcsssd it to her 
lips. He, looking down upon her fra<^e figure, her large ciuuiwom eyes, 
and tremulous moutli, and recalling all the devotion he had seen her dis- 
play during tlie last fortnight felt infinitely moved. 

** My dear lady," he said, " thank Heaven for your husband's lif.s not 
me. I have been able to do very little. His own excellent constitution 
has been his best doctor; but I tinist now that he may be spared for many 
years to reward you for all your devotion, for I have seldom seen greater. 
But I must leave you now and go to him. I should prefer your not enter- 
ing his room at present, as any great agitition might bring back the delir- 
imn, and we must have no relapses ; " and saying so, he left them alone to 
talk over his- good news. 

Mrs. Northland folded Rachel in her arms as she congratulated her, but 
Mrs. Norreys was almost too agitated to say much. 

•* May God's blessing be on you ! " she began. 

** Oh ! no ! " exclaimed Rachel, while she caught her hand uplifted to her 
head, and pressed it to her heart instead; **no, dear Mrs. No.rreys, don't 
say that, because I do not deserve it. I love him now as my life,^^ she 
said, vehemently; ** but I did not do so always, and I have made him 
Tcry unhappy. I have allowed my pride to step between us in all our little 
differences, and prevent the possibility of a reconciliation ; but I have been 
bitterly punished for it. Oh, mother ! Oh, Christme ! can you, will you, 
forgive me for the little care I have hitherto taken of a heart so dear to 
you ? For, indeed, I love him now I " 

** There is small need to tell us that, dear Rachel," replied Mrs. Norreys. 
*• Whether the fault has been yours or Raymond's, we will trust that all the 
misery attendant on it is over now and forever, and that the sad trial we 
have just passed through will carry before it every recollection, but that 
of the wifely virtues it has called forth m you. And now, my love, you 
had better retire to your own room, and try and procure a little rest, before 
you are pennitted to return to his side, for I am sure you sadly noed it." 

Even in a moment like this Mrs. Norreys could not quite lose sight of her 
habitual prudence, and Rachel, unwilling to thwart her, and accompanied 
by Christine, professed to do as she desu:ed. But it was an anxious, rest- 
less time for her until she was toltf that she might once more seek his pres- 
ence. Two hours afterwards the permission was her own. Dr. Sherard 
had prepared the patient's mind for her reception by telling him, gently, 
where he was and how he came there. 

But Raymond Norreys, after so long an illness, was not like the same 
creature that, full of hope and ardor, had leaped into the waters to rescue 
the brother of his wife, the tiying fever having wasted his energy and 
powers of recollection. All remembrance of his mterview with Cecil, and 
tlie bright future he had anticipated then, had been swept away before the 
confusion of delirium, and he was conscious of notliing now but a gi'eat 
despondency, consequent upon his extreme weakness. He lay feeling 
half dead, half alive, and wholly careless of what was before him, as Dr. 
Sherard broke to him a knowleuge of the circumstances under which he 
came there, and the people by whom he was surrounded. He simply told 
him that his wife was one of them, and wished to see him. He did not 
dwell upon the fact that she had nursed him throughout his illness. Why 
should he ? He left that tale of love for her own lips to mention. ^ 
then Rachel was informed that the way was cleared for her, and th" 
might reseek her husband's presence when she chose. 

Quietly, almost timidly, upon receipt of it, she crept down stairs- 
remembering as she did so, with a sudden pang of what was aim 
that she had not seen him conscious since that night. ' } 

When he had fondled and caressed her, he had been insons**' 
she was. Would he — ah ! was it possible he could \o^Vl ^asM^ 
ently, even angrily, upon her now r . AaBAick€V«i\xn!ECka&\^ 

f ^ 
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the bed-room staircase, she turned cold and leaned a^inst the wall for a 
support. But his door was open, and she could hear his nurse contending 
with hin ^^out some medicine which he had apparently refused to take. 
Dr. Shoi. .d was gone again, and they were alone. He had always been 
used to take his drauglits from R:iche^s hand, and she fancied that even in 
tlie midst of his ravings, the touch might have become familiar to him. 

"Well, you must take it then," she ht^ard the nurse say, "for the doctoir 
was most particular in his directions that you was to take 'em every hour, 
and it's the proper time. Come now, do take it like a good gentleman." 
And then lljiymond appeared to ol)|ect again, for she added, though in a 
lower tone, and more tx> herself than him, "Well, I wish your lady was 
here, for any one so tiresome, for opposition and contrariness, /never came 
across." «r 

Then Rachel darted into the room, and approaching the woman, took the 
glass from her hands. 

•* Give it to me," she whispered, " I will give it to Sir Raymond ; you can 
go, nurse." 

** It's the fever draught, my lady, and he must take it," was that worthy's 
final remark as she disapi>eared. 

Then Rachel summoned up her courage and tried to steady her trem-,|^ 
bling limbs, as she carried the medicine to the bedside. f 

Raymond Noitoj's was lying on his back, vacantly staring at the ceiling; 
He Wiis teiTibly changed, and looked more so, now that the excitement of 
delirium was past. His hair had been cut close to his head, his eyes were 
dull and sunk(?n, his frame was wasted, and all the brig^ht appearance of 
his youth seemed gone. When he caught sight of Rachel, his thin cheeks ' 
flush(>.d and his eyes brightened, but he did not express any surprise at see-, 
ing her there. He was too thoroughly languid and weak to feel any strodg 
emotion ; besides, since the doctor niul apprised him of his situation, he had • 
lain quiet, trying to collect his thoughts, and some of the past had come . 
back to him, like an old story might do, that we have forgotten entirely, 
until we take the book up again. But Rachel, knowing that a^tation migvit 
be very hurtful to him, tried as she caught his eye, to speak indiflfcrenSy, 
in order tliat she might not excite him. Yet how her heart yeamd to fold 
him next it, in a strong embrace. 

•* iJaymond," she almost whispered, in her eflfort to be calm, " this 
draught must bo taken, Dr. Sherard said so. You must take everything 
that you possibly can now, to get up your strength." " 

** 1 don't want it," was the childish, fractious answer, as he tried to turn 
his head away. ** It's of no use taking a lot of medicine." 

" I am sure you will do so if I ask you.." Her eyes were fixed upon his, . 
the while, and as she raised him from the pillow, and held the glass to his ■ 
lips, he drank it off at once. 

"I'm awfully weak," he said, as he sunk back upon his pillow with a 
sigh. 

The ready tears swelled into her eyes, but she tried to keep them from 
running over. j 

.** You will soon be strong now, Raymond, if you take care of yourself." = 

** It was touch and go, wasn't it? "he said, presently. ** I made certain, 
at one time, it was all over for both of us." 

She was afraid of his dwelling on the horrors of that drowning scene, ! 
and tried to change the subject. 

** Never mind that now, Raymond ; it is all past, thank God. Your life 
and his have been most mercilully preserved. You should be very thank- 
"■ill." 

'* What for? " he demanded, turning his face towards her. 
^h, Raymond!" she cried, her tears refusing any longer to be rc- 
i, ** you have been in great danger since that. For the last week we 
>uglit you could have lived, but you have been brought through it 
' iiig ? 

ii't care to live, Rachel," he replied, using her name for the 
^vould rather have died." ! 

'\ch pained to answer, wvd bft saw it. j i 

' have dded,^ lie Tepe«ifced^^\ie\xi^\i^^, ^^xj^x^^^^^ .| 



f'fte past pressing on him as he spoke. " I would rather have died in the 
r, or here, or anywhere, tj^an rise up from this bed to go through the 
► suffering again that life has hitherto brought me ; for there is for me 
ring, Rachel (to be called such) without your love," and hef' Jmed his 
i away again as he spoke. "*'**' 

hen her B^s quivered, her eyes refilled, her whole face lighted up with 
uming sympathy — a deep, uncontrollable love — a passion that be at 
I pride beneath its feet, and would not be silent any longer. 
^Raymond, she cried, ** my love ! my husband ! " 
IB heard her, and he turned — turned with eyes through which his soul 
I beaming like a bright light flashing through a window-pane. 
^Bachel P he said. 

did not ask if it was true — if she was certain she did not deceive him 

If. He did not question for how long she had loved him, or wonder 

the change had come. He only saw her face, and heard her voice, 

tew it, oh ! happy Raymond ! for himself. Then he stretched out his 

atms into the aur, and held them to her ; and as Rachel witnessed 

^eitk effort, the mighty love surging in her own breast in one moment 

all pride and self-deception and false shame before it forever; 

jth the glad cry of one who has wandered long, but sees his home 

receive him at the last, she sprung forward to meet their clasp— 

' lay against heart, in one long, passionate, nover-to-be-again- 

brace. 
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THE END. 



TWICE LOST. • 

A NOVEL. 
By S. M., Author of "Linnet's Trial." 

BEAD THE OPIXIOXS OF THE ENOLISH PRESS t 
** Another flrHt-rate novel by a woman t The plot well conceived and workfi* 
out, thft chaructiTM indtvliliiaiizcd and clear-cut, and the story so admirably tolt 
that you arc hurried along for two hours and a lialf with a smile often brei ' ' 
out at the humor, a tear r«*ady to start at the pathos, and with unflamins inti 
till the lK>n>ine's release fWmi all trouble is announced at the enrL . . . 
heartily recommend the book to all readers. It Is more Aill of character than i 
book we remember since Charles Iteude's * Christie Johnstone.' **— Reader, 
" * Twice Ijost' is an entertainiuff novel ; the struggle between the high-.«plrlti 

SL>nen>urt, half-savage heorine, au<l her sjieoious, handsome, unprinoipIeiL j 
hfint father. In exciting; and the symfMthy of the reader is deverly enfistft L. 
the heroine, liucia, fh>m the first moment. Tlie personages lu|<re 411 of tbett a 
certain look of reality, and there is a notion of likeness which Inaiircfl the nadn 
iuterest. We can recommend ' Twice lA>st' as a novel worth rraiing ** ■ jffltoafr- 1 
" liv fur the cleverest book on our list Is ' Twice Lost.' . . . This Is 1x»1 I 
skilful drawing, and it Is a fair sample of the earlier half of thevoluni' L 

combined vigor, ease, ^nd perspicuity of the writing is unusual." -» Ouartf ' 

" Nothing can be better of its kind than the first portion of * Twioe-IiO I 

The cuuKtic humor and strong commuu scute which mark the sketched 
ter in this book, betray a keenness of observation and aptitude for p' 
telling likeness with a few strokes, which need only a wider cultivation 10 
more complete success than has been attained in * Twice Lost.' " . ^ 

" It Is quite dear that the author has given a good deal of tbought^^Uw rx 
Btruction of the story, with a view to producing strong iuterest without the nsr. m 
tlie common sensational expe<llents. To sav that * Twice Lost* it very wvVl 
written, and very interesting, would not.be doing it Justice. — Morning E^mld 

*' There can be tio dodbpo^the author's power. She holds her charuetcirs ani 
incidents well in hand, writes firmly, and often veir happily, ta^d ther^ ar^ roaLT 
passages whidi indicate power much above mediocrity." — London Raai'i'C, \ 

" Not very often do we meet wit^ a novel so thoroughly good as * Tv uv\ I. iit^ 
If, as may be assumed from both subject arid style, its author is a woma r. Xx' iniy, 
at once be classed with the Bronte sisters nnd O' -'••-•^ '^••-- *- t . « i 

conception and distinct touch of the lirs*^ 
individual. — Press. 

" Tlds is a well-written romantic t. 
and some succcssflil portraiture of c" 
companion and governess of tlie hero. -^v 

the course of the narrative. The moral i. . very good, .i • i -> Ikr 

as n.>llgious matters are touched upon, theyli. »/ith propriety auJ ieV€l* 

ence." — A'ti^/Zisfc Churchman, 

" The characters are well drawn — the situations are new, the sentiments nf 
nn^entimcntal. and the inddontal remarks those of a dever woman who is r» 
Bouuble and tolerant." — Olobe. , 

" The plot of this tale is afi original one, and well worked out. . . . We can 
sincerely recommend this tale; it is quite out of the general run of books, and If 
sure to prove an interesting one."— Observer, 

" We notice this story because its authoress will one day, we believe, prodale 
powerful novel." — Spectator, 

" The reader is carried along with unflagging and exdting interest, and the boa! 
is full of characters finely sketched, and of passages powerfully written." * 

— Ptttrim, , 

"That the author of * Twice Lost' can write well, the book itself fUrnlilMi 
suflldent evidence." — Nation. 

" Tills is a striking story. It has a fVeshness and originality about it whldi art 
very pleasant."— M>rwi?iflr Advertiser, 

" Without belnir a sensation novel this is a moet exdting and attradive story." 
* jbuUifXewt. 

" A most romantic story, the interest being well rostained throughout, and ev«J 
Jiing coming right at the end. Any one must be entertained by if, ^ John BtM, 
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